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fully traced. Espocial thanks are duo to tlio Very 
Kcv. the Dean of St. David^s for his kindnoss in 
aflfordiiig information, and in revising tho account of St. 
David*8 for this Second Edition. At St. David's, the 
aKKiKtance of the Rev. W. B. Thomas, Canon of tho 
Cathderal, and of the Bev. A. J. Green, has not been 
letM valuable. The Fev. D. B. Thomas, of Moivod, 
corrected the proofs of St. Asa2)h and Bangor. 

The late Sir 6. O. Scott, li.A., kindly supplied in- 
formation relating to the three Cathedrals, St. David's 
St. Asaph, and Bangor, in the restoration of which he 
had been concerned. 

Thanks are especially due to Mr. E. A. Freeman 
for permission to use some of the woodcuts belonging 
to his volume on Llandaff. Sir G. G. Scott and the 
Committee for the Bestoration of Bangor allowed tho 
use of some engravings, prepared by Messrs. Dalziel 
for the illustration of Sir G. G. Scott's second report 
on thttt Cathedral. The exterior and interior views of 
Bangor are from drawings made by Mr. Buckler, and 
lithographed by him on a much larger scale. The 
Eev. Dr. Sparrow, of Ludlow, kindly supplied some 
photographs of St. David's, which have been found 
of great service. Mr. George Clark, of Dowlais, 
furnished an interesting biograpltical note to the 
account of Llandaff. 

Since the publication of the * Handbook for the 
Northern Cathedrals,' the last of the English series. 
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the death has occurred of Mr. Orlando Jewitt, by 
whom the whole of that series was illustrated. To 
his great skill as an architectural engraver ho added 
a knowledge of Gothic architecture which made his 
assistance of very unusual value. 

An especial subject of regret is the death of Mr. 
Bichard J. King, the author of the Handbooks to the 
Cathedrals which he enriched from his great stores 
of learning, and his experience in all branches of 
ArchcBology. 
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1 1. Tre fact tliat the funr Welsh epiBCopat sees are the sole 
existing repreactitativea of that Drltinb Church which was 
estahlished in this country belbre tbu arrival or the conqucBla 
of (he English, rendors it desirable to proGs to this volume a 
>boit general notice of their earlier history. 

At what time ChriBtianity wna introduced Into Britain ia 
altogether uucertain. The traditions or guesses which exist 
or have been hazarded about it rest on no authority what* 
ever. Nor is the evidence alleged for the existence of a 
Chriatian Church ia Britain during the second century at all 
more trustworthy. To this period beioogs the atory of the 
shadowy King Lucius, which, it would seem, originated in 
Rome during the fiClb or sixth century. But from a.d. 200 
to A.D. 300 there ie sufTicicnt proof that British Christians 
werti numerous, and references are mode to them by both 
Tertnllian and Origen, It ia certain, too, that during the 
following century the Church in Britain became Bcttled and 
organised. British bishops (appareutly of Tork, of London, 
and of CacrleoD-on-Uak, answering to the capitals of fioman 
provinces) were present at the Council of Aries (a.o. 314), 
possibly at that of Sardica (a.d. Ml), and at the Council of 
Ariminiuiu in 359. There was frequent intereourse between 
the Ohurchcs of Britain and of Gaul, and it was from Gaul 
that Qcrmanua (Bishop of Auxorro) and Lupus (Bishop of 
Troyes) were sent (a.d. 420) to confuta the Pelagian heresy 
in Britain, the author of it being himself a British Christian. 
The persecution imder Diocletian had boen felt but little in 
Britun or in Gaul and it is not curlaiQ whether St. Alban, 
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the so-called " proto-martyr of Britain," suffered at that period 
or somewhat later.' 

§ 2. But in whatever condition the British Church was 
left at the departure of the legionaries, and however com- 
pletely it had been organised, it is certain that it was utterly 
swept away in all those parts of Britain which were con- 
quered by the English while still heathens. This was the 
whole of the southern, eastern, central, and northern portions 
of the island. The British kingdom of Damnonia or " West 
Wales," including parts of what is now Somersetshire 
and the whole of Devonshire and Cornwall, was not An- 
glicised until after the conversion of the conquerors, and it 
retained for some time its British ecclesiastical organisation. 
Wales remained independent much longer, as did the king- 
doms of Strathclyde and Cumbria, extending from the Mersey 
to the Clyde. In these districts the ancient hierarchy was 
still existing when Augustine (a.d. 603) held his famous 
conferences with the British bishops, at the place afterwards 
known as "Augustine's Oak;" somewhere, probably, on the 
plain of the Severn, not far from the site of Bristol. Ac- 
cording to an old Welsh tradition the bishops who met 
there** were those of Hereford, Teilo (or Llandaflf), Llanbadam 
Vawr, Bangor, Llanelwy (or St. Asaph), Weeg (supposed to 
have been the see of a suffragan of LlandafiT), and Morganwg 
(or Margam). But this list is of little authority. It is more 
than probable that other British bishops, especially those of 
Damnonia, were present; and it has been suggested that 
bishops of the parts of Britain then overrun by the English 
might have, and probably had, fled into Wales, and were still 
surviving. From these conferences, however (there were 
two), dates a schism between the British Church and that 

* For all the evidence relating to the first period of Christi- 
anity in Britain see Haddan and Stubbs' * Councils and Eccle- 
siastical Documents,' vol. i. 

^ Bede (H. E. ii 2) says there were seven British bishops 
present. 
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now planted by Augustine among the English, which was 
not healed for a considerable period. The points on which it 
formally rested were— a difference in the time of observing 
Easter, some variation in the form (probably in the number 
of immersions) of baptism, and the peculiarity of the British 
tonsure ; but national prejudices, and the hatred of the con* 
quered for their conquerors, were, no doubt, strongly predis- 
posing causes. 

§ 3. The answer to Augustine attributed to the Abbot 
Dinoth (see below, note •), refers to the Bishop of Caerleon- 
on-Usk as exercising some kind of metropolitical jurisdiction 
over at least the other bishops of Wales. But this answer, 
at any rate in the form in which we now have it, is of much 
later date. It is possible that Caerleon had still a bishop at 

^ Dinoth, the abbot of a great monastery (nobilissimum 
monasterium, quod vocatur lingua Anglorum Bancomaburg — 
it was probably Bangor Iscoed), is mentioned by Bede (H. E. 
ii. 2) in his account of the second conference. The answer to 
Augustine, attributed to him, was copied at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century by Spelman, from a Welsh MS. in the pos- 
session of Mr. Peter Mostyn, and printed in his * Concilia.* Two 
copies of it, in Welsh, exist among the Cottonian MS. Spel- 
man*s Latin translation is as follows: ''Notum sit et absque 
dubitatione vobis, quod nos omnes sumus et quilibet nostrum 
obedientes et subdlti ecclesiffi Dei et Pap® Romsd et unicuique 
vero et pio Chiistiano, ad amandum unumquemque in suo 
gradu in perfecta charitate, et ad juvandum unumquemque 
eorum verbo et facto fore filios Dei. Et aliam obedien- 
tiam quam istam non scio debitam ei, quern vos nominatis 
esse Papam, neo esse patrem patrum, vindicari et postu- 
lari. Et istam obedientiam nos sumus parati dare et solvere 
ei et cuique Ghristiano continue. Prseterea nos sumus sub 
gubematione Episcopi Gaerlegionis-super-Osca, qui est ad 
supervidendum sub Deo super nobis, ad faciendum nos servare 
viam spiritualem.*' (See the Welsh original in Haddan and 
Stubbs' * CJouncils/ L 122.) This answer, although it may tra- 
ditionally represent what was really said, is, in its present form, 
not older than the twelfth or thirteenth century. 
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the time of the conference with Augustine ; but it is more 
probable that the change which took place about that period 
had already been made. The see of Caerleon seems to have 
been the one Roman see for the province which included 
what is now the whole of Wales. But there were political 
changes in Wales contemporary with, and perhaps resulting 
from, the English advance to the Severn. The country broke 
into smaller principalities, and in each one of these an epis- 
copal see was established. These were — Han.'zor, for the prin- 
cipality of Gwynedd (or Venedotia) ; Llanelwy (or St. A8aph*8X 
for Powys; St. David's, for Dyfed (or Dimetia); Llanbadam, 
for the principality of Kercdigion (or Cardigan) ; and Llandaff 
for Gwcnt. Four of these remain, and are still the four 
episcopal sees of Wales. Llanbadam became merged in the 
diocese of St. David's ; and two other sees — Llanafanvaur in 
Brecknock, and Maigam in Glamorganshire — existed but for 
a very brief period, and were merjijed, the former in the 
diocese of Llanbadam, and eventually of St. David's; the 
latter in that of Llandaff. 

Caerleon, in the Roman period, may well have been an 
archiepiscopal see; but there is no direct evidence that it 
was so ; and the traditions on which the assertion was 
founded are not met with earlier than the twelfth century. 
The succession of its bishops is said to have ceased altogether 
when the bishoprics of the principalities arose ; and this was 
a transition from Roman to British organisation — from the 
bishop residing in the capital of the Roman province to the 
bishops of the new territorial divisions. It was not a change 
from one metropolitan see to another ; although this was the 
assertion on which St. David's, in the twelfth century, rested 
its chief claim to a metropolitical dignity. Each new see 
was apparently founded by the energy of one man, who 
became the great saint of his district (see the Second Part of 
each Cathedral), and who was reverenced therein more or 
less exclusively. The period between the years 400 and 700 
abounds in native Welsh teachers and saints ; and the most 
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ii&portBiit of these were foundera of episcopal sees, romid, and 
connected with which, they establiBhod those great Bomi- 
monaatic communities which rank uciiung the most noticeable 
poouliariticB of the British ChiircL 1'ho princijal churches 
in each dioceso accm to have been also founded by the saint 
hiiDBolf, and are those whicb have received hiii imtiie.' Even 
Saint David, whoso Hhrino afterwards became the chief place 
of pilgrimage fur all true Wcbib[non, bos not a single church 
dedicated to him throughout the whole of North Wales. 

5 4. The number of Welsh saints whose existence is stif- 
Goicntly authenticated, and auch facta in coonectiuD with 
them as may be safely received — m, for example, the many 
churches founded by the greateat of them in their riapectlve 
disiricts, and the vast bodies of disciples gathered round the 
chief tocliors in the monasteriea or "colltgea" — jirove tho 
activity of the Church in Wales at this period. 1'hero was 
a close connection with Ireland, with "Weat Wales"(what is 
now Devon and Cornwall), and with Brittany. In Ireland 
especially tho niouHBlry founded by St. David (see that 
Cathedra], Part II.) haA a. great ropulation. Many of those 
flfterivards known as famous Irish saints arc said (« have 
repaired to it for study and fur the sake of St. David's 
tfl ohingi aad, however this may be, thero is aufficient evi- 
dence that St. David, during the latter half of the sixth 
century, greatly i fliienced the Christianity of Ireland. Ac- 
cording to the remarkable docnment of Tircchanus (cu'c. 750), 
which divides tijo Irish saints into three orders,* the first, 
" Sanctissimiia " (shining like tho sun), were those who took 
St Patrick for their model, and followed his institutions. 
1'hero followed a time during whicb faith was weakened in 
Ireland ; and the Welsh Church, under the auspices of Rt. 

' Ree, for dUtinot evidenoe of this, Itocs, ' Essay on the Welsh 
Saints.' 

* A tratiBlnlion of ILU document will be found lu Dr. Todd's 
•Life of 8t. Patrick,' p. 8S. It h accepted b; him as perfectly 
Butheutlo. 
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Davidf St Gildas, and St. Cadoc, undertook its restontioiL 
The second order of saints, "Sanctior" (shining like the 
moon), were those who received their instruction and their 
Order of mass from these three Welshmen. To this woond 
order belong St. Columba of lona and the numerous Irish 
miFsionaries who spread themselves throughout Europe from 
the end of the sixth to that of the eighth century ; and from 
lona, as we know, came the teachers of the Scottish Gael 
and Picts, besides those first bishops of North umbria who 
restored the faith in that English kingdom after the departure 
of Paulinus (a.d. G33) and the extinction of the Christianity 
introduced by him. A link is thus distinctly established 
between the teaching of St. David at Menevia and that of 
the Northumbrian Church (to which belonged the great 
St. Cuthbert) as it existed during the short period between 
the reconversion of the kingdom by Aidan of lona (a.d. 636) 
and the Council of Whitby (a.d. 6G4), when the so-called 
orthodox or Roman system was adopted, and the Scottish 
bishop resigned his sec. 

S 5. Whatever may have been the case with the see of 
Caerleon during the Roman period, there is no evidence that 
any one of the existing Welsh sees enjoyed at any time a 
true primatial dignity. The bishops of the several sees, pro- 
bably a single bishop in each case, consecrated to the other 
sees on a vacancy. It is true that Asser (a.d. 884), and the 
Dimetian form of Howel Dda's laws (928), call the Bishop of 
St. David's ** archbishop ;" but the same title is given in the 
• Annales Cambrias * and the * Brut,' and also by Nennius, to 
the Bishop of Bangor (a.d. 768-809); and in the * Liber 
Landavensis,' archiepiscopal jurisdiction is vaguely claimed 
for the see of Llandaff. St. David, in the Llandaff histories, 
is only known as one of an equal triad — ^Teilo, David, and 
Fadam. It was not apparently until the eleventh century 
that a direct claim was made for the jurisdiction of David 
and his successors, not over Wales only, but over the whole 
of Britain. This first appears in Bicemarch's 'Life of St. 
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David;' but "the very arguments of Giraldus and of the 
Chapter of St. David's on behalf of the metropolitical power 
of that see, raked together with difficulty in the end of the 
twelfth century, show that no such power had existed within 
the memory of men at that time, and that no real evidence 
was to be found to indicate its having ever existed at all." ' 
A traditional recollection of the metropolitanship of Caerleon 
(if that ever existed) may have led to the putting forth of 
such a claim by the later sees ; and there was very likely in 
Wales, as in Irclaud, a confusion between the term " ard- 
epscop " (or its equivalent in Cymric) and the Latin 
" archiepiscopus." **Ard-epscop is, in Irish, "chief" or 
" eminent " bishop, as * ard-righ " is " chief king," and " ard- 
file " " chief poet." « But the personal distinction of the person 
so named is in all cases signified, and not any peculiar dignity. 
There is no tmce at any time in Wales "of any system 
resembling the Irish and Scottish (of government by abbots, 
with bishops as subordinate ofHcers, discharging episcopal 
fimctions, but without jurisdiction), or, indeed, of any other 
system whatever than that of a diocesan episcopate."** 

§ 6. The British churches gradually assimilated to, and 
fell into communion with, the English Church, as the power 
of the English kings made itself more and more felt in the 
different provinces. The Britons of Damnonia adopted the 
Boman Easter after the letter addressed to their King Geraint 
by Aldhelm of Sherborne in 705.* About A.D. 755 the 

' Haddan and Stubbs* * Councils/ i. p. 149. 

« Todd's * Life of St. Patrick/ p. 16. 

^ Haddan and Stubbs, i. p. 143. 

^ The Cornish, or Damnonian, bishops seem, long before this 
letter was written, to have been on closer terms than the Welsh 
with the English Church. It is probable that the two British 
bishops whom Wini, the English bishop of Wessex, joined with 
himself for the ordination of Ccadda in a.d. 664, were Cornish. 
(Bede, H. E. iii. 28 ; and see Haddan and Stubbs, i. p. 124.) The 
limits of Damnonia were gradually narrowed ; and after Egbert*d 
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North Walah adopted the Mme systcD), at the p 
Elbodg, Bishop of Ban|!or; and the change was made in 
SoDth Waiea in TTT. About a centur; later occura Hubert 
"Saia," the Banon, as Bishop of Mfiiovia (St. Dairid's), who 
18 aaid to have beua consecrated b; i^thelred, Arcbbishop of 
Canterbury, "an act wiiicb appears to mark a oomplet«, 
though perhaps a tcinix>rary, subjection oq the [lart of the 
Church of St. David's, and it would seem to bo connected 
with the BubmisBion of the South Welsh princes lo the Weat 
Saxon monarch (Alfred), and the dcRini of the Ueuevian 
clergy to enlist him on their side."* Two other bishops of 
St. Dafid'a were consecrated by .^Ifric of Canterbury between 
995 and lOOS ; and throe bishops of Llandaff were conse- 
crated by Archbishops of Cauterbury between the years 972 
and 1032. These cases distinctly indicate a. certain domina- 
tion of Canterbury — a domination which, like that of the 
English kings over the priacca of Wales, might at any time 
be roused into activity, and was then little likely to be 
restated with success. (See ' St. David's Cathedral,' Part IL) 
The fact seems to be that the Welsh Chorch, although in 
full communion with the English, maintained a precarious 
independence until after the Norman Conquest. Norman 
Wshops wero then intruded into each Welsh sec — (for the 
history, aee the second part of each Cathedral) — and the 
ancient British Church became fully merged in that of 
England. 

vlotory over the Cornish and Danes in B3S, Devonshire be- 
came more clO:ic1y attached toWesses. Cornwall, between 833 
and 000, was still a separate principal ity. but was subject, 
ecclemaatioally and (Evilly, to the English Church and king. 
From 931 the British bishop of Cumwall was ■ recogniaed 
suffragan of Canterbury; the first English biihopof Cornwall 
appears about 9S0, wUen the British succession ceased; and 
about 102tJ tlie Comiati sco was merged in tliat of Creditoa 
or Devon. Tho united see was transferred to Ezet«r in 1050. 
■ Jones and Freeman's 'Hist, of St. David's,' p. 26& 
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DSTBODUCTION. XIX 

The history of the existing Church in £n<;Iaud begins 
therefore, with the coming of Augustine in a.d. 596. Chris- 
tianity, and an organised Church, had been introduced iu 
this country long before, and survived. But the British 
Church, after losing all its distinctive peculiarities, was 
gradually absorbed in the Church of the conquering races, 
and, like that, was ruled from Canterbury. 



r 



LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL. 



I. 



PART I. 

Llandaff Cathedral,* as it now exists, is some- 
thing more than a restored church. Its most 
striking external features, the south-western tower and 
spire, were only represented in the ancient cathedral by 
a tower considerably lower and less enriched than that 
on the north-west. There was no spire. In other re- 
spects also, the external outlines have undergone change ; 
especially by the addition of a lofty pointed roof to the 

* Two books must here be mentioned, with an acknowledg- 
ment of the free use which has been made of them — * Bemarks 
on the Architecture of Llandaff Cathedral, with an Essay 
towards a History of the Fabric,' by Edward A. Freeman; 
London, 1850 : and * Some Account of the Condition of the 
Fabric of Llandaff Cathedral, chiefly from 1575 to the present 
time/ by the late Bishop of Llandaff; London, 1860. Mr. 
Freeman's was the first scientific account of the cathedral ; and 
all succeeding writers on the subject are necessarily indebted 
to him in no small degree. Bishop Ollivant describes at length, 
and with yery interesting details, the changes of the building 
since it was first allowed to fall into decay, and the restoration, 
80 far as that had advanced in 1860. 

Browne Willis's * Survey of Llandaff Cathedral ' (1718) sup- 
plies some valuable documents, and is the best authority for the 
condition of the church early in the eighteenth century. Willie^B 
original MS. (with an unpublished Appendix) is preserved in 
the Bodleian Library (No. xxxvi. of his folio M88.). The 
Appendix contains fifty-six letters from one correspondent, 
Thomas Davics, between 1720 and 1745, on the state of Llandaff 
Cathedral. There is also a statement drawn up by Willis him- 
self, addressed to a Dr. Saunders, and describing the wretched 
condition of the whole building. The organ and organiflt, he 
says, hetd *' breathed their last about thirty years before." 
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chapter-house. The appearance of the chnrch, therefore, 
differs greatly from that which it presented when in its 
perfect condition at the end of the fifteenth centnrj. 
But, in the course of the restoration, every ancient por- 
tion throughout the cathedral has been most scrupu- 
lously retained ; and remaining details have supplied 
authority for the renewal of such parts of the building 
as had altogether perished. The entire restoration is 
one of the most remarkable and, in all those parts of 
the church which are not entirely new, one of the most 
conservative, which has ever been carried out in this 
country. That of Ely is, of course, far more splendid. 
But no British cathedral had undergone such changes, 
or had remained for so long a time in neglect and ruin, 
as Llandaff when the restoration was first undertaken* 
The see, always poor, was reduced to absolute poverty 
by the alienations of Bishop Kitchin. There was no 
Dean, and for centuries no episcopal residence, and, 
until Bishop Ollivant, no resident bishop. The appoint- 
ment of a Dean, in the person of Mr. Bruce Knight, 
led to the commencement of the restoration, which 
was followed up by Dean Conybeare, and completed 
by his successor Dean Williams ; and well were their 
exertions supported by Mr. Prichard, the Diocesan 
architect, a member of one of the oldest Welsh families 
in the country, and whose whole life and love has been 
devoted to the cathedral. It has been truly said that no 
such work has been eflfected, since Lichfield Cathedral 
was restored by Bishop Hacket after it had been shat- 
tered and haK-ruined by the forces of the Parliament. 
In order, therefore, to understand the existing cathe- 
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(Irol of Lland&fT, it is first neccEgary to ilescribo briefly 
^bnoges nhicli tbo boilding has ucdcrgono irom 
the foundation of tlie Norman chujTh in the twelfth 
century to tho completion of the late reBtoration. 

II. Urban, the firet Bishop of Llandaff (1107- 
1133), appointed under Nonuan itifla(;itco, after 
translating Irom tho island of ISarJsoy the relics of 
i. Dubricius, founder of the sco of Llandof^ pro- 
ceeded to rebuild hla catbedmL The church which 
Urban found existing was vory small; nnd its entire 
length (including what eeems to have been an castoru 
apae) did not exceed 40 feet.'' The new cathedral 
Et pricdictm Aattstes" (Urbaaua) "vir boniB mcmoiin, 
s to(A parvitntcm, in longitudioa xiviiL pedum, iu laliln- 
dine it., allitudiae ix., et oiun duabus bUb ex utraqae parte, 
admodum parva; quontitatis et oltitudinis, et ctua porlicn xii. 
pcdnm toDgittiilinis et latitudinis, rotaadio molia ; coneilio Ba- 
dnlphi CantuaiienaU eodeeiiD Archiepiscopi " (Ealph d'Escnrcs, 
traiulnted irom BochestsF to Gnnteibarr in 1114, died 1122), 
et totiufl cleri et populi ejnBdem, ctcfat moDBjteriam mujui 
imEtmera in banote Pttri Apostoli, et sanotomiu CanfeB«orum 
I>iibricii, Teliaui, Oudocei Milloaimo ceateaimo TigoBimo anno, 
cal. ifaii mensis " (April H, 1120), "et in qanrts feria 
passionis, et ncecptia sibi et ecclcsis biisi bis Uteris Domini 
Jboliiepuoopi, cum data benedictioae et perdnnatione omnibus 
iatnris, inooptua opus." (liber Landnvensis, p. 83; in 
vitaS. Dnbridi.) Tlie addilion of St Peter to tlie Welab saints, 
who had boen lUo patrona of Uio foriner ohuich, mint be re- 
act oC a oonqneror, just bb Bernard, tlie first 
Nomuui Bi«hop o( St. David'a, placed bia cathedral nnder tbo 
Ifatronago of St Andrew in addition to tbat of ^t. David. 
(Thoie waa aLlunitafftraditioti tliat the cutbodml was dc-dicated 
to St Pctei and St Paul; and tho royal gmnt, priated !□ 
BrmmB Willis, p. 1G3, mentiona the "glorioBos ApoatotosPetrom 
et Pnulum in qiinrum hnnoro ewlesia Londavensis tediftcntn et 
lit,") The amall chorch removed b; Bishop 
B 2 
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wu begun in lliiO, and ivits jirubalily eoraplelaA hf 
IJiahop Ui'bnn, aJtliough of tliia tlioro is do ncord. 
Indoml, tho foundntion of tho Norman chnrch ia lb* 
iiiiljr fut ri'liiliiig to tlio architoctuial history (tf 
tlio Imil'liug wl]ic3li hoa boon rocordo<l at alL Tfao 
' Liliiir LuiiiluvunuiH,' a volurao of (Uicuincnts rcUtmg 
to tho eoti, was drawn up about tbe year 1133 — 
■hortly boforo the dentU of Urban." Llauclaff has fonnd 
no Hubaoquout ohrouiulor ; and for thu hitor faiBtoiy of 
tho ohurob wo aro dopondont oltogotlior on an exuiii> 
iiutiun of tho uotiial building. 

Urban 's catUottial, although mnoh largor than the 
BritUh chui'uh, sooms to Imvo boon of very moderate 
dimnnsiona. In tho Early Bnglitth i>criod, tho charch 

Vrbau " may ia one respcpt liavo o<|uaUed the must goi^;<wa( 
itruotiirm nf BUooooding ogos ; It ww iloubtlon tlio best otEaring 

Iti Ibuniluni pould luake To national ruling it nitut 

liavo Hpkoii lu n innDuor which ita snocDesor could uevor Tin! 
It la a atrnnse nud not altogether ploasaut thought, and mm 
in wliioli Dull nnd Saxon may ain^lorlj unite, that tlie great- 
est odvoncci In oreliitcoturol dcill and Hplendour in both 
oonntrioa ollko were tho remitt of a foreign oecupntion; thit 
not oui? tlio eestle, but the minatrr itaolf were, in foot, badgii 
of national misery and humiliation.' — Frceumu, ArtHitt tj 
Uatidaff Cathedral, p. 46. 

■ The 'Liber LamlnvenBiB,' sometimes colled ' Llyfr ^CtdlOi' 
< tho Hook of Teilo,' waa edited in 1640 for Uie WeUh HS& 
Society by the Rev. W. J. Bees; fmm MSS. In the Ubiwlai ' 
of Hengwrt and of Jeaus College, Oiford. Since that tiina Af i 
original MS., which furmerly belonged to LlandaST, has bSM , 
diaoovered. It is now in the poBsoaaiou of P. B, Davie* Oook^ 
Esq., of Owslon, near Doneoeter; and the cxtrai;ta printed iB 
MeuBrs, Hnildau und StuU»' ' Conncila,' vol. i.. an.' given on (fit 
Bolhority of this US. For a fiirf bcr notice of it toe Ap| 
to Fort I. 
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was extended westward as far as the present west front, 
and is still remarkable for the purity of its ornamented 
foliage. The chapter house, also Early English, was 
built somewhat later. During the First Decorated 
period (perhaps in the episcopate of Bishop Brews or 
De Braose— 1266-1287), the Lady Chapel was added ; 
the great arch, which opens to it from the presbytery, 
being a retained portion of Bishop Urban's Norman 
work. The presbytery was remodelled, and, in fact, 
rebuilt, in the Second Decorated period ; and, some- 
what later, the walls of the aisles, in both choir and 
nave, were (nearly throughout) rebuilt. The Norman 
north and pouth doors being preserved. The Perpen- 
dicular north-west tower was erected by Jasper Tudor, 
Earl of Pembroke, paternal uncle of Henry VII. The 
south-west tower (Early English) remained unaltered. 
The cathedral, which thus represented the archi- 
tectural development of many centuries, exhibited a 
yery unusual and far from pleasing outline. There 
were no transepts — (if transeptal towers were ever 
raised above the roof, they can have existed but for 
a short time) — and no central tower ; and the long 
lines of wall and roof extended unbroken throughout 
nave and choir. The Lady Chapel, somewhat lower, 
projected eastward. The type was rather that of a 
large parish church than of a cathedral ; although the 
interior, and especially the view from the west end of 
the nave, must always have been dignified and impres- 
sive. But, apparently about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, the church of Llandaff was allowed to fall 
into decay, and it suffered more from the neglect and 
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npoliatiou which attoiidod the teligiooa di&nges ( 
that period, than nry other cathedral in this coontrj'. 
It was in a GtiLtu of absolnte ruin in 1575, when 
Bishop Blcthin, addressing his chapter, prayed their 
active assiEtoQco fur the church, "ne tempore nostra 
fnndituB porcat."'' In order to procnre funds for 
uoodful repairn, the bishop propoeed to dtmiuieb the 
number of poraonB on the fouudution — " the first sug- 
gestion of a conrae of policy which eventually led to 
the entire supprcEsiou of the choir and choral sorvico, 
the dostruotion of the organ, the forgetfnlness of the 
fact that the prehcndarios were all rosidentiaricH, and 
ultimately to the porfurmance of all the cathedral 
and parochial duties of LlaudafT and Whitchurch being 
imposed upon tho two Vicars Choral."* The remaing 
of the residentiary houses served, when fiiehop Blethin 
addressed his chapter, for stnblcs and pigsties/ Tnen^ 
years later, the church is described in the Act Books 
of the Chapter, as " digged and delved [in] pits uid 

' ' Account of tlie Fabric,' by tlie lip. of Llondnff, p. 8. Bp. 
Blctliin, in bis Bpeccli, auaerts tliut the Ciithedial bad beeD 
" virtuosa hberalitoto Priacipum aumptooBo oidiflcatain, raagn* 
librorum, VGatimciituruui, vasoruui, ntgenti et auri, oopia ditatsm, 
magnis aadifluiia perpolitam, uiultui rrcbeDdarionua doudbiB 
ciraiundBtntn nc Vicarioruro Curia adoruatam." 

■ 'Aooount,'&o., p. i>. Whitoliuroh, then a part of the paruli, 
la now a Bcpnmte corlcaiiiBtical dLttrict. It liad no aepnnla 
church until Bishop Field's time (1610-1627.) 

' "Nullara, ot dndam ad nostraa pcrvunit aurea," myt tha 
bi«hDp."hmc ecclesiio adJuQctam reraanenJi diimiun rcliquiifii< 
Id sdibua Deo ipioiidDtn diuatis, quoa amplius ad nlioa unit 
humanDS traneforra vubis non lieuiaset, quibus Cbrlsti mtniatri 
tc dlspcnBntoicB Dei itL'in]iifr cohnbilnrtnt, paiountur cqui, sugi- 
wtttnr vcstri, pioh dubr, porci." 



^ 
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nnpaved, being more like a desolate and profane place 
than a house of prajer and holy exercises." Bishop 
Godwin (1601-1617) the author of the book, ♦De 
Prffisulibus AngliaB,' did something for the building 
and for the see, — ^not, he hints, without considerable 
diminution of his own ^substance." The revenues 
of the cathedral were seized in 1649,' and the build- 
ing was of course entirely neglected until after the 
Eestoration« Some slight repairs were then made ; but 
at the end of the century it was clearly in a state of 
great danger. In 1697, Dr. Bull, then Archdeacon 
of Llandaff, and afterwards Bishop of St. David's, calls 
it ^' our sad and miserable cathedral." In 1717, the 
south tower was *'open within from the top to the 
bottom." At this time, probably in consequence of the 
ruinous state of the church, the removal of the see 
to Cardiff was talked of.^ Storms shook the building ; 

« The Chapter library was then dispersed, and some of the 
books were burnt, according to Browne Willis. " The cavaliers 
of the country, and the wives of several sequestered clergymen, 
were invited in bitter mockery to the castle of Cardiflf by the 
rebels on a cold winter's day, to warm themselves by the fire, 
which was then made with a great lieap of Common Prayer 
Books, as well as a portion of our Collection." — Speech of the 
Dean of Llandaff at the Festival, held July 13, 1869, in com- 
memoration of the completion of the towers. 

In the 'Act Book of the Cathedral' (vol. i. p. 319), a.d. 1681, 
is the following order concerning the Chapter Library, which 
existed at that time: — "That Mr. T. Davies, junior, V.C. of 
this cathedral, have a key at his own proper cost and charges to 
enter into the Library, and another key to go into the new house 
belonging to this Chapter, he first having taken his oath not to 
embezzle any of the books belonging to the same Chapter." 

^ In the first volume of the ' Archaeologia Cambrensis ' (1846), 
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nai, In 1721, it niui dutorimocd to appeal to i 
(HRUitry for Lulp, and a l>ricf woe oblaincd for tliis 
(TurpoMi, Honnwltilo tlio niiu wont on ; roiifs fell, — 
much nt thnt of tlio north rihIo tirul boun destroyed 
la 1720, tliu bfLttlomoulH of tho north tower faaving 
fallon on it ; tliitt of tho Boutb towor foil Ju 1723 ; 
■od, in tho Mimo yoar, " about fifty feet at the west 
and (if tlio nuTO." The choir itorvico was now te- 
OMfful into tho Lady Chapol. The nostcra entronoe 
WM oloiiod ; niid tho woBtom half of tho navo became 
■ piotnroRTtiio ruin, ontirol]' opuu to tbo aky, in wbioh 
condition it romniuod until Uio rcBtnration of thia 
[lort of tho cliunib wnn bogun in 1857. 

in. Tlio HOiTivu wbicb bod been romovod into the 
Lady Oliaiiol wfis not ohornl. In lCi)I, tbo Arohdeacou 
Mid Chapter (probably wanting fuuda) bad Totod that 
"the quiro Ringing bo put down and discontinued." 
Tho (whoobnostur was appointitd to give out the 
Bln(^g-pialins, with a small yoiiily allowance; and 
tlii* arraugoniont ooutinuud iu foruo until the 
ftppointmont of Binhop OlliTunt, in 1849. Some 
repairH wiiro uiadti to tbo Liiily Chapel j but, about 
1732, Mr. Wood, of Bath, wna eummouod by the 
Chaptor to " ■nrvoy the ohuroh and eatimato the re- 
pairM." The result of Mr. Wood's Burvoy waB tha 

Mr. O. G. Francis, of Swanucu, tins priiitiicl a toller on thiH pio- 
pomd trwuifur, full of indlgimtit fnuliiiB, ilnted MiinJi 17, 1717, 
«nd ilffnud " J, D," Tlio writer Bnumpmtva nnil rufutfe " the 
cbluf ami iDOit plamlble ri'uons tmndnil iihuut and urged Id 
hnhatfof tbli truJMUtlon," dinoiiboa it ea " ix<x<iXiiaa," aud polnla 
hut Iba I11.nfre(it of BQoh a pcocedeut. 



erection, under liis auspices, of the remarkable Italian 
temple wbicli, until the beginning of the restoration 
in 1843, occnpied the presbytery, choir, and part of 
the nave of the ancient cathedraL The work was 
advancing steadily in 1736, when Bishop Harris, 
writing to an ancestor of the late Lord Bolle, says, 
" We propose to take down the two steeples which at 
present serve as a western front to the two aisles, for 
they are very ruinous, and to raise a <tower over the 
front of the nave, and then to finish with a rustic 
porcL"^ In the same year the Bev. Thomas Davies 
writes to the antiquary Browne Willis, describing the 
progress of the church, which, he says, ^'es faf as 'tis 
ceiled and plaistered, which is something beyond the 
west end of the choir, looks exceeding fine, and is a 
yery stately and beautiful room. . . . When it is 
finished, it will (in the judgment of most people who 
have seen the plan) be a very neat and elegant 
church/"' It remained, however, for about seventeen 
years closed with boards at its western end ; and when 
it was completed, in 1752, there were no funds for 
adding the tower and rustic porch to which Bishop 
Harris had looked forward as the crowning glories 
of the edifice. The sketch overleaf shows this western 
front, not as it ever existed, but as the ingenious 
Mr. Wood had designed it. The actual front was 
of similar but more humble character. It was sur- 

* * Account of the Fabric,* by tbe Bishop of Llandaff, p. 17. 
^ The letter is printed at length in the Bishop of LlandaflTs 
* Account,' pp. 19, 20. 
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mounted by a podimont, at oithor end of whicli rose 
a base, carrying an nm. Those urns are now in the 
garden at Bishop's Court. 




Proposed End of Italian Temple. 

It would bo unreasonable to eriticiso the " exceed- 
ing fine " construction of Mr. Wood, or to find fault 
with the Chapter which directed his operations. Both 



he and they followed the tuelo of that age, which 
looked on Gothic architecture r,s altogether btirhftroiis, 
and conld therefore see nothing admirahlo or worthy 
of preservntion in the ruined and desolate cathedral. 
The west front of the Italian " room " crossed the 
ancient nave ut the eostorn eido of the fourth hay 
counting from the west, where the flagging, which 
represents the thicknesB of the wall, inlcrrapts the 
oneoustio tiles. Within, the Gothic details wore en- 
tirely hidden by now walls and plaster; and a sort of 
interior porch jirojoctcd at tho east end of tho prea- 
bytory. Some of the details are described in the 
letter of the Rev. Thomas Davios ; and an engraving 
in the book of the Bishop of Llandaff gives a suffi- 
ciently clear idea of the general appearance. Mr. 
Wood can have been but a sorry disciple of Sir 
Christopher Wren ; yet tho Italian temple of Llandaff 
was perhaps superior to many " stately and bcau- 
tifol rooms" of similar charactor which still survive, 
oud were erected at much greater cost. 

Tho towers remained untouebcd. But the south- 
weetom, or Early English tower, hud become highly 
dangerous, and in l75fi the Chapter ordered that part 
of it should bo taken down. This was accordingly 
done in great port ; but a email remaining fragment 
was not cleared away nntU 1859. Jasper Tutlor's (the 
north-western) tower had lest its battlements. A 
Bum of 1S0{. was expended on it in 1786.' 

' In tlio Elliaou Gallery, South KeuBington Miiarum, thpre ia 
a picture gf LlaadafT Catliedral, b7 Paul Suidbj (bam 1725, 



TV. Such, for nearly a centttry, 
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tilniiduff Oatli(»i]ral. The wtrnterD bays of Uio tu 
wura nxiflciHM uutl in min ; Mr. Wood's diarch i 
tcndoil tu tbu owitoni wall of tbo presbytury; and 
tbo Lady Clinpol, althougli not ruinous, had also been 
■abjectud to tho improver's band — a new and debased 
oaat window having been do vised, among other 
obangos, in 1740. Tho tirBt movement in the direc- 
tion of complote restoration was mado by tbe Pre- 
euiitor, the litiv. H, Douglas, who, fur two yoarB(1835, 
IS.'JOj, [ihtcod liie Bmiill dividend at the disposal of 
tbe Cbaptur. This money was spent on the restora- 
tion of the cost window of the Lady Chapel ; but much 
was not done until tho zeal of tho Chajitoc and of tbe 
Diocese was cnUod forth at a meeting assembled in 
1813 for tho purpose of presenting a testimonial to 
tho Bev. William Druee Enigbt, Chaneellor of tho 
Diooeso, aud nftornards Doan of the Catbcdral; an 
ofBoo which had slept since the twelfth century, and 
was revived in his pei-son." Tho state of the Cathedral 
wne then pointed out, and dwelt upon with moch 

iIIihI 1809). TliiA cxliibits the vest front and Dorlh aid? of the 
(^l)nraIl, na ttii'y (ixiitcd about the middle of the Inat ceotury. 
A mniidunlilc ivrtloii of tlie snutb-iceEt tovet Btill existed, and 
tho Buly English wlndowi are diatinctly presented. From the 
artlat'v ibuid-iKilut it vaa not perooptible that tbe wratem part 
of the navD iviu rooOcM. 

* Tho mily Dnnns whosci namM are reoordnj are Jospph and 
Euii. Browui? Willia (p. T6) nys he raiioot detemuue wben 
this olHoo ims laid luido: but ho Ihiaki it may have b^eo 
dlmKod uudur Uialuip ni^nry, who lived filty yean befom 
Urban. It wm icrivcd by tho Act 






eloquence. Considorable annw of monoy wore col- 
lected, imd although Dean Bmco Knif^ht, who vm 
moat eager for tho work, lived to bcc no more than 
the reBtoratinn of the Ludy Chapol comjilctcd, his 
successor. Bean Conybcora, brought equal ardour 
to the caiiBe, and had the happiness of ecoing tbo 
greater port of the church restored to its Bnoient 
beauty and condition. The Italian Temple was 
entirely removed. The Lady Chnpel, tho prcsbylory, 
choir, and a portion of the nave, were most tarofully 
renewed; and on the 16th of April, 1857, all this 
eastcni portion of the catbodral was reuj>cnod for 
Divine Berrice. Tho choir of Gloucester Cathedral 
attended ; and choral mosio was heard in the Cathe- 
dral of Llandaff for tho fiist time since 1G91. 

At the entertainment which followed the reopening, 
Dean Williams (then the Archdeacon of Uandaff) in- 
sisted on the necessity for completing the work by tho 
restoration of the remaining part of the imve and of the 
towers. On the spot, after a stirring sermon by Bishop 
Wilberforce, 2775?. was collected." Tho fund rapidly 
inoreaBod. The rejiair of tho nave was at onco begun, 
and fbanilations of a new sontb-wcstorn towur were 
deeply laid. Before the end of the year 18G0 the 
work was well advanced. It continued without inter- 
mission until the completion in 1669. By that time 
the nave had been entirely restored ; tho north-western 

■ On tLis occssioD, the fint ofterlag (5002,) wax made by J. 
BruM I'yrce, Enq., of Dufftyn, brother of the Very Bev. Bruce 
Knight, then Dean or Lbodaff. His example wh oontajpou*, 
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tower had received its coronal of pinnacles ; and the 
south-western, with its spire, had risen from the 
ground as we now see it. A second reopening festival 
was celebrated in July, 1869. 

Such is the history of Llandaff ; a history of which 
a knowledge is absolutely needful for a due appre- 
ciation of the present beautiful cathedral. This is 
practically a new church, with such internal arrange- 
ments as might well be copied in many a cathedral of 
greater size and prominence. The working architect 
throughout has been Mr. John Prichard, who began 
by restoring the east window of the Lady Chapel. 
When, afterwards, the general restoration was under- 
taken, Mr. T. H. Wyatt, who had repaired the coiling 
of the Italian temple, considered that he had a claim 
on the Chapter. He and Mr. Prichard were accord- 
ingly appointed joint architects, on equal terms. At 
the end of about nine years the work was placed 
entirely in the hands of the latter, who from the 
beginning had been the real architect. With some 
trifling exceptions, to be pointed out as we proceed, 
Mr. Prichard is responsible for the whole of the new 
work, including the design of the south-west tower. 
Llandaff is fortunate in possessing a resident archi- 
tect of such excellence, to whom the restoration has 
been a labour of love, and who brought to it the 
knowledge, skill, and refinement which have made it 
something beyond a dry reproduction of ancient de- 
tails. The entire outlay has been more than 30,000Z. 
The work *' reflects undying honour on all who have 
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bad ft BimTO in it; oa the bisliop, on tbe lime aue- ^ 
oessire deona, on the country and diuceie st iargt. \ 
There may be other cbnrcbcB wklch, in Kune point!, I 
come nearer to ideal perfoction, but tbcn there i 
uono n'hich has in tho eame nay risen to a new Ufa ] 
out of a stato of encb seemingly bopelces min." 

V. The petnliar gronnd-plan of Llandaff Cathedral 
boB alrcaily been mentioned. Leanng fur the present 
further notice of it, and of the genera] exterior, wo 
approach the weBtem &ont, descending towards it from 
the high table-land on which the city — so wo are 
bound to call tho village of Idandajf— is placed. Tbu 
cathedral stands at the foot of a steep ridge which 
rises abraptly &om the green alluvial meadows tlirougb 
which the Taff winds onward to the sea at Cardiff. 
The river gives name to LlaoJufT — the " Church on the 
Toff" — as it possibly does to Cardifl; tbo "caer " or 
castle on the TaE The hill closes round the catbodral 
on tho sonth and west ; on tho other sides it is open 
to the low gronnd ; but so completely is it nestled 
beneath the ridge that, in approacliing it front the 
west, only the upper part of tho new spire is visible, 
until we stand above tho ctttbcdral, at tho cdgo of the 
descent. Sncb a position for a cathedral church is 
nnknowu in D^ngland; and is, indeed, moat rare for 
any other, except, perhaps, for tho cbnrchcs of some 
Cistercian monasteries. But in Wales the site of St 
David's greatly resembles that of LlaudafL Ban 
stands on low ground; and St. Aeapb aluue is placed 
high on t'jo ridgo of tbo bill. The earlier history of 
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Llandaff (see Port n.) and of St. David's, proUMy 
ezplainB this unusual choice of eitc. Although the 
oircnmBtnncca attcuiling tlio foundatiou of both seoa 
are obscure, it ifl almost certain that the first church or 
oratory at either placo was attached to a college 
or community of roligioiia persons ruled by the 
teachers (St. Dnyid and St. Duhricius) who were, or 
afterwards become, the first bishops of the two South 
Welsh dioceses. The chief advantages sought by the 
founders of such communities were shelter and seoln- 
Bion ; and wo thus find the cathcdi'als which arose on 
the same sites occupying the low protected groimd 
which was best fitted for the buts and rude buildings 
of an early British eonvent. The sites of these Welsh 
cathedrals have never been changed ; and it was iiU' 
possible that important towns should at any time rise 
around thorn. In England the places of those sees 
(such as Crediton, Sherborne, and Dorchester), which 
from their remote position most nearly resembled the 
Welsh (although they were chosen for diiferent reasons^, 
were removed, shortly before or a^r the Norman 
Oonqnest, from the open country to large and chief 
towns. 

VI. The plan of the west front of Llandaff Cathe- 
dral (see Frotilispiece) — a gabled centre flanked by 
towers — Las not been changed since the church was 
extended westward by the bailders of the Early 
English period. As it now exists, the central portion 
alone is entirely of that date, although portions of the 
earlier work remain in the lower parts of b 
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le ndrtli-WBBt tower is I'erponiliculttr, with a mocleru 
battlement and pinnaelos; tlio BOutli-west, with itn 
Bpiro, is altogether modem. In 8pite of difforoncBs in 
etyle, however, the whole comiwsition is very gracofiil 
and Larmotuons 1 and, as seen from the garden of tho 
deanery, beyond a foreground of treca, is especially 
picturosiine. The pure Early English of the centre is 
not brought into too sharp contrast with tho richer 
work of the tnwers. This is most elaborate in the 
pinnacles and liattlcments, niised far above the central 
gable ; whilst the lofty spire gives variety of outline 
to a church of which it is the chief feature, and in- 
i^icasea the dignity of the flunking towers, whiuh nloiie 
give the character of a cathedral to the exterior of the 
building. 

The details of these towers will be better described 
with tho gcDoral exterior (see pogt, % sxiii,). The 
Early English front has received such restoration as 
was necessary; but happily it hod remained almost 
perfect after the falling of tho nave roofs, and of tho 
Bonth-west tower. Few (letails were injured ; and 
there watt no room for doubt as to the character of 
BQcli portions as called for renewal. The composition 
is in three stages. In the lowest is tho western portal j 
the centre cuntains the three lights of tho west 
window; and, m the highest, is a single light flanked 
by a blind arcade. This opening, it is probable, for- 
luerly gave light and air to the space above the navo 
roof. 

The portal (Plate I.) on either dde of which thu 
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nail is perfectly unadorned, ia very onUBual in 1 
and doeign, but is of no romtirkablo bcanty. The o 
atcli IB round ; but thu dotoils provo conclueivc 
tho portal is Early Englifih ; and, " for the pofiitioa i 
which it ifi actually plucod, tlio round head g 
more suitable proportion than a pointed one."" 
doorway itsolf, set deep within this onter ai 
furmcil by two narrow rouud-headud arcUoB, ' 
wero never divided by a coutrnl shaft, as is 
from the construction of the key-stono conta 
vesica in the tympanum. In this vesica is an e; 
figure, probably meant to represent St. DubrioioB fl 
St. Tcilo. Detacliod shafts, banded and c 
in an unusnal manner, and having rtchly-acnlpta 
cajiitalfi, carry tho innor mouldings of tho portal — 
filleted rolle. The window arches in the second si 
ore pointed. That in the centre is tho highest, a: 
three lights ore divided by the narrow arch of a 1 
arcade. The shafts from which tlio arches Bpring » 
doubly bunded. The composition thus fills the enti; 
breadth of the front, and tho crown of tho ccntn 
light rises to tho base of the string course dividi 
this stage from tho ono above it. Three small son] 
tared flowers aro fiied in tho waU on either b 
this central light, relieving its plain Burfooe. 
masonry of this wall, and that filling the blind a 
curves outward in order apparently to give stn 
to a ti'eatmeut necessarily weakeued by an into 
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passage leading from tower to tower. In the tliird 
stage the single light is pointed, and on either side 
are three blank trefoil - hoadod arches, "adapted to 
the shape of the gable, so that a cusp of each ia 
lost on the siilo nearest the central window."* Above, 
again, in the crown of the gable, is a single trefoUed 
oroh, containing a figure of Our Lord in Majesty, 
tho right hand upraised in benediction, the loft sup- 
porting the Book of Life.'' Tho cross which now 
crowns the gnhle is modern, but is a faithful copy of 
the onginaL 

This central portion, the west end of the nave, has 
the great merit of displaying the actool constrnction 
simply and distinctly, whilst its several stages show 
the greatest skill in architectaral arrangement, and in 
the judicious use of ornament.'' The west front of 
Ripon Cathedral, nearly of the same date, is of similar 
character. There, also, the gabled centre is the termi- 
nation of the nave, and is flanked by towers. But 



p. 15. 

■ For Bome further icmarliB on this ligure, bob Appvudii U tu 
Port I. 

' "Tliid I'a^ade elauila almost by itself among Eagliiib 
oatbedlalB— Ripon being, I believe, the onl; other eieeption — 
as an example at this date of the simple aud beautiful oriaiigo- 
ment bo delighted in b; the arcliitectB of tho previous era. We 
have here no maelcing Df the real construction by unnatural 
and Bgly plcoes of wall, aa at Liocoln, Salisbury, and WclU; 
nothing Mttorod away ou nnmeaniiig arcades, aa in the two 
fint of those eKampleH ; no sacrifioe of the qiie<.'n art to one u{ 
its subordinates, Ba in the third ; tba architectural construction 
is not dixguiaed, but omamentcd, and omamontGd in the most 
tontorul and judicious umiosi."— Freeman, pp. 12, 13. 
2 
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pure Bud bcnutifal oh is tho design of Kipon, it i§ 
exceeded iu grace and variety of turangcmeDt bj that 
of Iiloridaff. UijioB is on a much larger scale, and the 
single portal of Llandiifl" cannot fairly be coinpued 
with tho triple arohes and doorways of the Norlheni 
Cathe-lral. But tho Upper fitagee of |Iipau, filled wili 
lancet lights, are cotnparatively flat and tmiinagi&fttiT& 
The west front of tho Church of St Hemigins, kt 
Rheims, before » restoration to n-hich of Ul« yean it 
has been Enbjcctod, had, a« has been pointed oat hj 
the Bishop of Llandaff, some features in whioli h 
etrouglj resembled the west front of this catbednL 
The amutgement of the lancet lights wilfa nunnr 
blind arches between them, in tho stage above fta 
portal, is identical ; and above occnra, as al T lanihlT 
tho wall arcade with a central light, altLcmgh acOB^ 
what differently treated.* 

VlL Those alone nho remember &e conditioB if 
Llandaff Cathedral thirty years since, wben tlitt WMtns 
half of the nave nas in min and the Ilaliao iMnii 



* ' AccooDt of the coikditioa of tine FbMc of 1 
p. 8. vlierc will be (bond an eBgraving of tlie wot 6aaft tf 
St. Bnai. "aiaot am mtamatkiiL.'* The BDhop iiU^ 'tt* 



ol^ Ibat Om anttitact of Llaulaff «m i^atieal wjtk A* 
»diln4ar&tKemi.cr tha if Ibe; ■«« MttkeMMrt^f 
kad 1^ nBBon tTPe. «>-tcb thqr ada^ Id iMr aevod * 
mfa.' "* 'i-ii Mi 1 111 I itii 11 I II 'I'l I II iJliaa 
"• " • tilai jiiHT If Tlaiihrr' iiiiiill ■ fiai||i. 
tkcR it no Umk thoe eC tbeae peolianliM «f tke VkM* 
iiiilj iiiiiiii 1 iiili aliili ill fiiiiailia Hii ilinih iif lia mtj 
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■waa nntoncbad, can fully appreciate the l>eatity of the 
preeeut intorior, or eBtim&to the zeal and labour which 
have produced bo excoUcat a restoration. Standiog at 
the westerfl entrance, the nave, choir, and preebytery 
open before us, if not precisely in their ancient con- 
dition, yet more nearly approaching it than hau been 
tbe cose for at least throe centuries (Plate II.). If the 
exterior of the charch has little of that epccial character 
which should mark a cathedral, this cannot be said of 
the interior. The want of transepts is here not evident. 
The main arcade is of unusual grace and digni^, and 
the eye is led down the long range, unbroken by a 
central tower, to the remarkable Nonnan arch termi- 
nating the presbytery, and beyond it to the vaulted 
roof and east window of the Lady Chapel. The roof 
is carried throughout at the same elevation, and is 
nnbrokeu except by a modem arch marking the sepa- 
lotion of the choir and presbytery. There is not at 
proseut, whatOTcr the ancient arrangement may have 
been, a closed screen between tho nave and the ritual 
ohoir. The whole interior is thus open ; but the com- 
pfU'ativoly small scale prevents that long gallery-liko 
appeorancD which such a cathedral as Exeter, with its 
unbroken riwf and no central tower, would certainly 
present, were the closed stono choir-aeroon removed, 
or even replaced by one of lighter work. 

The nave consisted of five bays {counting from the 
western portal) j the choir of three, and tho presbytery 
of two. Tho distinction between tho nave and the 
ancient ritual choir is marked by the low stone walls 
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between tlio piors which divida the latter tiova the 
eisleB, and by a certain difforenco in the piers of the 
arcade (ace poll, i ix.). Both navo and cboir (tliat is, 
the whole of the clmrch from the west front to the 
modern arch dividing the choir from the prealiytery) 
are of pure Early Engliah cbamctor, and belong to 
the first half of the thirteenth centory, from ftbont 
1220. 

yill. I'ho main arcade of both nave nnd choir is 
surmounted by a olerestory, within which ia a wttll 
passage. There is no triforium. The piore of the nane 
(Plate III., for the plan of the piors boo Plato VUl.) 
are massive, yet by no means hoary ; and the sculpture 
with which the cajjitals arc decorated, sparingly inteo- 
duced as it is, is of great beauty. " Tiio pior is neither 
an aggrej^ate of small shafts, nor yet an assomblage of 
such round a larger central one, but consists of an 
angular mass with a cluster of three shafliB attached to 
the principal faces. The shafts have the samo keel 
form as those at St. David's, and one or two share the 
peculiarity of the ubscuce of the neck moulding. The 
arch is without any monlding, strictly so called, but 
besides an outer label of the koel form terminating in 
foliage, another similar one is inserted in an angle of 
the pier — an arrangement of which I do not know 
another instance."' Some of the shaft capitals were 
blocked out and prepared for carving, bnt still remain 
unaculptoi-cd. The carving of those completed deserves 
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especiftl notice. The foliago is graceful and hne mueli 

natural character; but ie still rdBtrniited by the con- 
Tentionalism which waB not thrown off until the end of 
the century. In the fonrth hay (north aide}, termi- 
nating tho inner arch moulding, is a finely- Buulptu red 
hood, mth a lluan hand paeeed acroBH the muutli ; and 
opposite, on the south aide, is a child looking tbrougli 
a collar wliich Le holds in Ids bauds — a figure almost 
Florentine in character. 

Between the piers rise triplo-<dnstered vaulting 
shafts, in two stages. The bases of tliu lower stajje 
rest on the capitals of the inner pier (iliafts. Tlioir 
capitals are on a lino with the string course at tho base 
of tho clerestory, and the second stage springs frotii 
them, terminating in capitals above the elorcHtory. 

Although some restoration of tlie nuvo picnt and 
arches was required, none of them hud liucn dostroycil, 
and their carving for tho most part remained iininjurod. 
But the clerCKtory had disappeared altogutlier, cxcopt 
in a single bay on the south side, where it remained so 
complete as to render the entire rcaturatJon quite uucoii- 
jeotural. In each bay the inner arcade consists of two 
wider arches, separated and fiaukcd by a narrow arch, 
acutely pointed, and rising nearly to the height of tho 
others. The arches spring from engaged sliafts, with 
carved capitals. At the back of each larger arch tho 
wall is pierced for liglit. 

The arrangement of the west end of tho nuve is 
especially good (Plat« IV.). There is a descent of 
eeveral steps from the portal, " This allows mnch 
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greater height to bo givou to the central si 
taining the window, without encruaohing on that 
holow; the epoco occupied without by the tympaaiuu 
of the doorway being taken into the former, while the 
lesB is mode up to the latter by the space gained 
below the ostunial basement."" The triplet itself 
fills the whole width of the nave — the estemal narrow 
arches not appearing within — and its mouldings, 
shafts, and ca])itals produce an unusually rich cfTect. 
A group ■ of tho winrlow shafts is brought to the 
ground on either side of the portal, thus unitbg tho 
two stages in ono design. The gable light abovo 
the triplet was probably abovo tho original roof (see 
§ XI.). " Tho skill with which the internal and os- 
ternal arrangements " of the west front, " each the 
better suited for its own position, are adapted to each 
other, deserves our best study and admiration."' 

IX. There is, as has already been said, no con- 
structional difference between the navo and the ritual 
choir. This latter is marked by the low Early English 
wall, contemporary with tho piers, which divides the 
choir from the aisles, and by a change in tho cbaractor 
of the architecture. Tho walls extend for only two 
bays west of the presbytery ; tlie architectural differ- 
oneo is carried through three. The piers have fewer 
members, and the roof or vaulting shafts are recessed 
in the wall, instead of projecting, aa in the nave 
(Plates V. and VIII.). By a reoout (1870) arrango- 
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tnont the stalls of the choir, with the organ in the 
north-eastQrn aroh, occupy two baya iustcad of oue ; 
but it is possible that this may have been the case 
anciently, and that a rood screen, crossing at the 
third bay from tlio proahytory arch, divided the nave 
&om tha ritual choir. It is at this bay that the 
change in the pier shafts occurs. The orchitoctnral 
treatment of the wall hoiking the choir stalls is very 
good. In the second bay, on tho south side, there 
ia a remarkable differanco of level between the bases 
of the shafts which carry the inner arch moulding, 
those on the east side hoing higher than those on the 
west. This difteronco cannot well bo accounted for. 
The opposite shafts, on tho north side, ore ovod. 

Tho most noticeable feature of tho choir, however, 
is the manner in which the easternmost arches, on either 
Bide, are blookod by a solid wall, within which is placed 
a mnch smoller arch, of tho same Early English cha- 
laotor, and no doubt of tho some date. lu the aisles it 
is seen that from tho western piers of these hays sprang 
an arch carried across each aislo. Tho spring of these 
arohoB is sufficiently evident ; but as tho aisle walls 
have been rebuilt ahovo tho windows, no corresponding 
traces con there be discovered. There is also in tho 
south aisle, at its eastern end, an arch of construction 
thrown over a lower one which opens into the vaulted 
bay now serving as a vcstihnlo to the chapter~honse. 
It was suggested by Mr. Freeman, whose theory has 
been gonemlly accepted, that those points — tho closed 
bay on either side of tho choir, the spring of tha 
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deatroysd arcbca, and Hie closed eostorn arch of tba 
south aialo — oro romaining traces of a pair of Email 
oaetorn towers, flankiog the choir, wliile larger ouee 
rose at the tonniaatioa of tho navo. The closed bays 
were inteadeil to strengtbeu the iricrs. All must havB 
been part of the original Early Englieh dottign ; but 
wo have no evidence that these eastern towers were 
ever completed.' 

X. The a!»h» of both nave and choir wore rebnil^ 
at least troia the level of the windows, in the latest 
Decorated period. The rebuilding or remodelling of 
these aisles followed that of the presbytery and its 
aiales ; which, aa we isball see (§ xin.), are of somewhat 
earlier date. lu the choir aialee, Bomo portions of the 
Early Engl iah masonry remain — in the easteromoat bay 
of the south aisle (the hasomcnt of the 8. E. tower), 
and in the lower part of the two eastern bays of the 
north aisle. The windows (Flato VI.), inserted at the 
time of rcmodollisg, and restored during the recent 
works, are of one type, and display reticulated traceiy 
under ogee headings. (For the modem stained glaa$ 
Boeposl, i XXI.). In each aisle there are two portals—* 
a larger toward the west, and a smaller more east- 
ward. The smaller are certainly Decorated. The^ 
larger are of Korman character, and theii date will' 
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' FrpBiniin, pp. 67, 68. " Tho position of these towers won 
hBTe been exactly similar to tliow at Eietor, eicapt that U 
latter have tlio oislo bctweea Ihcm and tho nmin body of t] 
ohurcli, wljilo those at LlaadaJT must bare risen oat of tl 
aislca." — Id. 
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be better discaes^ in describing the exterior of the 
cliurcli (see § ixii.). 

XI. The roo/» of nave, choir, and proBbytery nje of 

course entirely jnodom, Tbey are open roofa of wood, 

tbat of tlio prcebytory being Bomewba.t more elaborate 

than tbo cootiiiuouB roof of nave and choir. The 

propriety of these roofs has boon much questionod. 

It is clear from tlie fact that the Early English roof 

ebafts roach to tbo top uf the masonry, and do not 

terniinate as would bo tbo caso with ebufte iutondcd to 

carry vaulting, at somo distance below it, that tbo 

I origitial roof was a flat coiling of wood of the same 

Bgeneral obaraotor as those which still exist at Feter- 

■boTougb, at SL Albnn's, and (somowlmt altered in 

1 fourteenth century from its original form and 

1 pitch) at Ely.' Wo liave indeed no ovidonoe that sncb 

Is ceiling was evor completed at Llandaff: but there 

I no donbt as to tbo intention of the thirteenth 

f«entury builders. Mr. Ereeman insiBts that the new 

l-n>of should bavo roprodiioed this flat ceiling— not only 

[■on the principle of faithful restoration, but beoanse 

" the carrying out of vertioality by contrast ao con- 

I apicnous in this mode of roofing produces a much 

L greater effect of height, and is a better development of 

[ the Gutbio principle than tbo bigb-pitcbed timber roof 

Fadded to the waik without any lesthetical connection 



• At the west end, " tho ledge for the ceiling lo rest npon is 
Fiistinntlf viaibfe, and while the maaonry below fs of ashlar, 
that above, whifih would Imre been ooccoalod by the ociling, li 
oEtubblo."— J-VMnuin, p. 3U, 
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with them," ■ Tho atadent may wall be left to i 
his own conoluBions. It should be remcmberod, how- 
ever, that the groat height of Ely and Pcterhorongh 
provontB tho flut ceiling from pressing oa the eye, aa 
it certainly would at a lower olevntion. A flat roof 
was only adopted by Normaa or thirteenth-century 
builders when the apace to he covered was wider than 
their skill enahled them to voult with stono, or when 
for any other reason a vault was impossible or 
nndcsiroble. It is true that tho preeeat roof has no 
connection with the shafts or roofing orrangemonts of 
the ancient walls;'' but whether the Early English 
builders would have rejected it, had such a con- 
struction been within their power, may fairly reniain 
an open question. 

The aide roofg in both nave and choir are also new, 
and the stone arches which now cross oaeh bay have 
been introduced in connection with external buttresBes 
(see § xxiT.). 

XII. Of the modem work in this part of the 
cathedral, the stalls, the organ, the pulpit, and the font 
may hero be mentionod. The stainod glass throughout 
tho cathedral is described in g sxi. ; and the monu- 
ments, ancient and modem, in § xx. 

A low screen of wood, the base of which is inlaid 

■ Pago 31. 

'' It has, however, ptinclplei which were GapccioUy designed 
to be suited to, and to Btart bom, tho eiiating ahaftB. It should 
be added that Mr. Fricliatil, the deiignei of tbe toot, did not 
believe that the original oeiliog wea flat, except over 'the 
weBtemmoBt bay, between the towers. 
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testa, Bopnriitcs t 
tho nave. Tho slalh, which occupy two bays, are, liie 
the Bishop's throne and the hase of the Bcroen, inlaid 
with variously coloured woods— a mode of decoiation 
vhich IB open to BcriouB objection, and which hardly 
producQB BufGcieiit elTect to reward the great labour 
expended on it. In itself tho work is oicollent, ae is 
the general design. Small figures of the Apostles ate 
introduced between tho suh'Stalls. Tho Bishop's 
throne, at the east end of the south side, has a lofty 
and onrichod canopy, terminated by a finial, the form 
of which, that of tho head of a, pastoral etaff— is not to 
be commended. Figures of tho four Doctors of the 
Latin Church, and those of some Anglican ReformerB 
are introduced ia portions of tho canopy. Tho larger 
panels, east and west, represent (E.) St. Paul preaching 
to the " Men of Athens " — and (W.) Our Lord's Com- 
mand to St. Peter—" Feed My Sheep." In front of 
the desk is a sculptured panel with the disperBion of 
the Apostles — according to tho command " Go ye and 
teach all nations." All this stoll-work, deBignod bj 
Mr. Prichard, was oiecuted by workmen living at 
LlandalT, and Ib of very great merit. Tho principal 
wood used is teak. 

The Organ, on the north side of tho choir, is by 
Gray and Davison, and was built under tho Enperin- 
tendonce of Sir Frederick A. Gore Onsoloy, Bart. 
Tho trumpet stops project at right angles into the 
ehoir in a manner but recently introduced in this 
country — but which has long been used at Seville 
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(when the n&vo and choir w(re oonstractod) the two ' 
bajB which it comprises woro rebuilt when the Da- 
oontted stylo Lad become fully developed— probably 
during the first twenty years of the fomteontli 
century. In rebuilding it, however, the architect 
displayed a romfirkBblo conservatism. Ho retained 
not only tlo great Norman arch at the cast end, 
opening to the Lady Chapel, but also, on the eouth 
side, a Norman wall, and portions of Norman windows. 
Why these wore not removed it is difftcult to under- 
stand ; but tbcBo Norman portions, ti^etber with ths 
bases of the arch piers already mentioned, arc the sole 
remaining traces of Bishop Urban's Norman Church, 
and the only indications afforded to us for determining 
its size and character, — unless, indeed, we consider I 
that tie lato Norman portals in the have (jiost, § xxu.} ,i 
belonged to this earlier cburcli. 

Before discussing this, we may describe the existing 1 
Decorated work. We shall presently (§ xvin.) see Hiat j 
the Lady Chapel and tlie eastern bays of the presbytery I 
aisles — (the bays which project eastward of the presby- 
tery itself) — are also Decorated, but of decidedly 
earlier character than tho presbytery. The work of 
renovation eastward was begun with tho Lady Chapel ; 
and, probably after a short interval the presbytery and | 
its true aisles were rebuilt. At a later time i 
(but still before tho Decorated style had passed into J 
Perpendicular) the walls of the nave aisles, (as we han 
seen, § x.) wore recoEBtruoted. Tho whole works pia^ 
have ranged over a considerable period, beginning^ 
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probably in the epiBcopate of WUliam de Broose — 

(1266-1287). 

The two bays of the preBhytopy on the north side 
were entirely rebuilt, and are Early Deeomled — the 
design having evidently been inflnencod by that of the 
nave piera ; hut neither the work itself nor the dotails 
of moulding and foliage are by any means eo good. 
Thie portion of the church was incliidod in tho Italian 
temple ; and the clerestory hod heen entirely destroyed. 
There wae not, as in the nave, a single fragment from 
which an undoubted restoration could be attempted. 
The oiiating clerestory, therefore, and the eastern 
gable of the church, above tho Norman arch, are 
entirely now. Tho clerestory is n Decorated version 
of that in tho nave, happily adapted to the ancient 
work with which it is aaaociatcd. As in tho nave, a 
triforial wall passage runs along at tho base of tho 
windows. At the oast end, above the arch, is a 
Decorated window, having a blind arch on either 
Bide. The bases of all throe, ranging with the tri- 
forial passage, are guarded by a balustrade pierced 
with quatrcfoils ; and above tho principal light ia a 
round window filled with tracery. The modern roof 
of the presbytery iB somewhat richer than that of tho 
navo and choir ; and tho writer who has most strongly 
objected to it admits that "though a feature quite out 
of place m a cathedral, it has perhaps as good an effect 
as one of the kind can have."" 

XIV. The appearance of the south eido of the 
■ Frtounui, p. n.'j. 
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Iirosbj-tery ehowa that a Norman wall wo« out throng 
ill order to oonstruot tlio Decorated pier and arch, 
ThiB WBB probably tLu caeo on tLo north side a]fio; 
for poitions of a Norman Htring-conrBe were found 
above the piors during tho late rcBtoration, But on 
the south aide parts of the entire wall remain. The 
head of a Norman window ie soon oast of tbo only 
complctod arch of tbo Decorated period ; whilst west 
of it tbo bead and jamb of another Norman window 
remain, and ^mrt of an uncumplcted Decorated arch 
is allowed to join tbo head of the window in a very 
rcmnrtttblo manner (Plato VII.). Why anch on aroh 
should biive bcon begun at all, or why tbo Norman 
window should have been so carefully rotainod, it ia 
difficult, if not impossible to determine. It has been 
conjectured, and not perhaps without reason, that the 
later builders wero unwilling to disturb the remains 
of St Teilo, whoso tomb, according to a very ancient 
tradition was that which is still marked 1 
Bcopal effigy, nearly under this aocond Norman window. 
The tomb recess itself bos been restored ; but the 
effigy, which remains within it, is of Early Decorated 
character, and may possibly have been placed tnere 
in honour of the aaint when the presbytery was re- 



^ Willium of WoraeBtcr (' Ilinorary, ed. Nostnilh, p. IIG) saya 
that St. ToUo woa one of the three 'WdBli aaiata whose 
lomttinfl had l>o«n translated :— 

" Emctiu Divldkui do fftMOo, Waayeaa 
Sonctui Tlictnai" (ilc) -d<i LIuiibIT Kpoltus 
Suicliu Kenelh d» <i[lt> Ki-Drtb In Oowcrluid- 
Ui lis MUcU el ODD plniu ual tronslaU Id I 
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However this maybe, it is certain that tLose Normaa 
ivindowfl belonged to Biehop Urban's Catliedral . and 
that the chief if not the only sniviving portions of 
this Cathedral are contained in the present pres- 
bytery ; and, porhapB, in. the vaulted bay on the aonth 
Bide, which connects it with the chapter-house. What 
pait of the NomiaD chmcli was thus retained by the 
Early English and later builders, is a question of 
conaidorablB diiSculty. 

It is indeed not certain, thongh highly probable, 
that Urban's church was completed during his life- 
time; but it is clear that the great eastern arch which 
now exists must have been an arch of divisioa be- 
twoen two portions of tho Cathedral, of which that 
eastward of tho arch may or may not have boon finished 
by the founder. Doan Conyboaro considered that 
Bishop Urban retained the primitive British church, 
and made it servo aa an eastern or Lady Chapel, to 
which the arch gave admission. To this theory, how- 
ever, there are many serious objections ; and Mr. 
Freeman's opinion, that the otch was the choir arch 



For the legend which asMrtcd tlio moltiplieation of St, Tcilos 
body, Boe Pott II. Tbore ia no record of onj tranatatioD al 
Llandoff; but if the paxeogo from William of Worcester (cer- 
ainly marked hy one inaccuracy, for we can hardly auppoeo 
that Uo wrilea North Waloa to dialinguiBh the principality from 
the ancient " Welsh Wb1l<s " or Domuoiiia) is to ho acocpted as 
of authorily, he may refer to a translation of St. Teilo'a 
body ttom the Britiali eliureh ta tiiat of Bishop Urbnn. See 
Appendix tn Fart I. Tbef/aoa may poeaibly he a troUBOiiber's 
ouor for Tbu/aua. 
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of the Norman Ontliodml, that the Nornum porHon 
west of it belonged tu tho luicient nave, whilst tbo 
Nominn choir wns removed altogether when the Lady 
Chapel was built in the thirteenth century — ie, thongh 
not without difficulties, by far the most probable eola- 
tion of the question that haa hitherto been snggosted. 
It is not, indeed, eaay on this hypothesis to acconnt 
for the baeee, indicating the former existence of a 
Norman arch, discovered when the present arch between 
the choir and prcebytory was constrnctcd. It ficcms 
probable that Urbnn's nave extended one bay west of 
this arch, and this western hay may have served as a 
sort of galilee; but such an arraQgemont, in so small 
a n«,ve, woold bo most nnnsnal, if not without pre- 
cedent. 

That the Nommn nave estcndcd thos far was sug- 
gested by Ur. Freeman, after an examination of tha 
remarkable traces of ancient work in the south choir 
aisle. West of the nufinishcd Decorated arch and of 
the Norman window connected wilh it, a portal opens ' 
to a bay of the sonth aisle, now serving as a Testibnla 
to the chapter-house. This one bay is vaulted in m 
style which may be called Early English, but whicU 
retains some features of Norman. The bay opens into 
the part of the aide eastward of it, by a low arch ; 
and llr. Freeman thus dciscribos the disooreriea tuado '] 
here— the results of which arc now risible to all (st 
riate Vm.) :— 

*- Over the arch (the low east arch of the vanlteAl'] 
hay) an the oast side, I remarked a soam ii 
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with a chamfer ol' ashlar, 
of eomo opening, which w 



) of tho southern jamb 
not readily intolligible, 
though I ought to montioD that Mr. Fricbard at once 
Buggested that it was a. squint to the window in ques- 
tion (the western Norman window). On removing tlio 
masonry mth which it was blocked, a long splay pre- 
sented itself, which finally led to the outer shaft of 
the window imbedded in tho wall, and revealing tho 
original section. Th'o first inferoneo would be tlint 
the vaulted bay, whose eiiating features are Early 
English or Transitional, was added to tho Norman 
work, and the masonry splayed ofE to prevent fljo 
necessity of interfering with the window. But tho 
ashlar of tho splay is part of the some stones us 
tho Norman shaft ; consequently this building, how- 
ever much disguised, is on integral portion of 
Urbau's work. It kna been vaulted, as I before said, 
in Early English ; but its walls, at this point at 
least, must he essentially Norman. I conclude that 
at the Early English repair, tho gi'cater part of this 
bay was internally cased with ashlar, as all tho 
Decorative features are evidently of a piece with 
the ashlar surface. A small extent of rubble in the 
north wall may be a bit of Urban's work peeping 
through." " 

Nothing can be added to this description. It 
remains to conjecture what the structure eon have 
been thus attached to tho Norman Cathedral. The 
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snggeBtions -will bo diffcrcBt in occordanco wifli the 
boliof tliftt tho existing pteBbytcry was tho nave or 
choir of tlrban's Ijuilding. But u wo Huppoae, as 
with Mr. Froomitii vg hclicTO ia most prolmblo, thai 
it formod tho save, -wo shall also bo iuclined to accept 
his conjoeture that tho vaulted bay waa the lower j 
Btory, BerviBg oa a porch) of a Normnn tower, " And 1 
if BO, considering the gonoral position of aide door- 
<(vaya, we ma; mako a good gncBs at tho extent of I 
■Urban'fl nave, — namely, that it extended ono bay west- I 
ward of tbiB porch, i.e. of the present arch into ths I 
presbytery." ' 

The Norman windows show no indication of a ] 
groove for glazing ; but it ia impossible to believe 1 
that they can have been other than external. The \ 
Norman Cathedral must have been aiBlclosa. 

XV. The great eastern Norman arch of Llandaff I 
(Plate IX.) fairly suggcstB a compai'ison with the easfb* I 
ern arch, which, in the neighbouring cathedral of Hera- "I 
ford, opens from tho choir into tho ambulatory behind' J 
it. This also is Norman, of somewhat earlier i 
and character than tho Lkndaff arch ; and its positii 
at first sight, Bcoma to support the opinion that t 
arch, in Urbaii's Cathedral, opened at the east ei 
the choir, rather than, ns we believe, between I 
choir and the nave. But the Hereford arch belongl 
to a building of much greater size and impotta 
than Urban's chnich eon poseibly have been. 
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portionB of Hereford Catliedrnl osstwatd of tliis otcb, 
fla well ae their groimd-plftn, were completely cLangctl 
during the Barly Ecglish and Decorated poriuds, but 
some traEaitiontil Normftn work remaiiiH ; and it Heeiita 
probable that tho Nunnon plan rosembled that fi'i 
GIonMBter and of Norwich ; and that tho choir and 
its &islcB terminated in eemicircular apses, 'i'hua 
the groat castorn arch rnuBt havo mai'ked tho spring 
of the control apse/ It is diSuult to hclioTo that a 
email, aisleless church, ench as Utbaa's, can havo had 
an apsidal arch so enriched and so important ob thai 
which now esists. Still, as Hereford was probably 
completed shortly boforo Llandaff was begun, and an 
Bishop Hoinheloi, who completed it, was consecrated 
to the SCO of Uoroford on tho same day (Angust II, 
1107) that Urban was consecrated to that of LlandalT 
— the two bishops being thus contemporaries and 
neighbours'' — it is not impossible that the earlier 

■ Tbe east end of the Nonunu cathedral of Ecroford wbb 
rebuilt in the traniiilinnal period (toward ttie end of tlio itvelftli 
ccntniy), and this traQaitinnikl work waa alterod when Ihe B. 
English Lady Ghaiiel nas built, and parts were incotporatod in 
the latter. But the eastern arch ia a port of the first Norman 
work; aadttwnuld euem that the original termination of the 
chtuch differed littlo from that to which it gave way in ths 
tmnBitional period, except that the apsex may have been <m a 
sraollet scale. At any rate, tho castcro arch must, at both titui:x, 
bam opened to an apee. 

■■ Keioholm, liiiibnp of Heceford, died it) 11 15. He ia com- 
memorated in on obituary of the Canons of Hereford oa " fun- 
dator eoelcaim Saneti Etlielbeiti," which probably means tlat 
he completed the cathedral. This was cerioinly begun by 
Dinhop Itohcrb de Louiug (lUTQ-lUUS), who took for his model 
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chnroh may have hod enmo iafluoDco on the later. 

is oiJy foir to euggost the comparison. 

The Norman arch of Llandaff, like that of Hereford, 
has received its principal onriclmieut on the weetem 
side. It recedes in four orders; and the inner Bofl'cte 
is formed by two rolls, a continuation (above tlieir 
capitals) of the attached shafts bolow. Tho arch is 
slightly etiltod. The capitalB of tho anglo shafts are 
enriched with foliage and Norman ornament, and one 
of these shafts is formed in ziezag, prolonging down- 
ward. In thia cose the zigzag ornament is carried 
round two outer orders of the arch. A roll moulding 
of somewhat nnnsual design runs under tho sqnared 
abacns Avm which tho arch itself springs, and which 
is carried beyond it to tho wall on either side, north 
and south. The highest enrichment is given to the 
arch by its exterior moulding, which, if not entirely 
confined to Llanda^ is, at least, of the rarest occur- 
rence. It consists of a circlet, studded with small 
rounded projeotiona, and within it, eight loaves, like 
the petals of a flower, their points inward. The eye 
is at once caught by this unusual and very offoctivo 
ornament. The Hereford arch is plainer and of greatfir 
height; and certainly cannot have suggested any of ' 
the Llandaff details. 

It Ehonld here bo said that tho shafts of the Norman 



tho ehurcli of Aachen, founded by Obaitcs the Great (W, 
MalmeH. de Gcatia Pontif.). LJandaff, it will be rumembcred, 
was Dot ticgiin ontil 1120, live years ol'tei the death of Roiii- , 



ich lowor tlmn the platform of the 
altar. The real height of the arch aboro the origiiutl 
floor is thus concealed. This was diseoTerod daring 
the reatorfttioL. It would, of course, have been very 
desirable to Iihvo oiposed the shafts entirely ; but 
it was ueceasury to preserve the elevation of the 
altar. 

XVI. The present arrangements of the presbytery 
are of course modern. The first bay rises in two paces 
from tho choir. Pivo paces ascend from this to the 
[ilatform of the altar in the castem bay. The floor is 
laid with good tiling, vriricd with different marbles 
inlaid in iliamond pattorus. In removing the Btuceo 
of tho Italian temple, irhich covorod the whole of the 
eastern end, tho ancient rcredos was found behind it, 
dating from the latter part of the fourteenth century. 
This has been carefully proserved, but its icstoFatioa 
was hardly possible, and had it been carried out with 
any success tho result must have been the production 
of, in eflbct, a now work. Accordingly, it has been 
removed to the north choir aisle (see jiost, § xs.}, and 
has been replaced by a reredos of Caen atone, with 
aide shafts of polished marble. A battlementcd cornice 
extends across tho groat arch at the height of the 
aquai'o abacus from which tho arch itself springs. The 
reredos below is divided into three arches, with foiled 
headings, that iu tho centre being tho widest. Gables 
crowned with equal armed crosses riso above these 
arches. The central gable is higher than tho others, 
and its cross rises nearly to the crown of the Norman 
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arch. Tie whole work is onrichod with mnch well- 
designed Imfage ; and in tlie tyniiianum of the central 
gable is the Lamb, with the banner, with a vine 
encircling it. The Lamb is treacling on grapes, wiib 
a reference to the words, " I hftvo trodden the wine- 
press alone." ' 

The arches of the rorcdos have been filled by three 
very striking pictures by Mr. Dante Gabriel BosBctti 
— works of very great excellence and originality. In | 
the centre is the Nativity. On the north side, David 
as a sboiihcrd ; on the south, David as a king. The 
following is Mr. Bosactti's description of the trip- \ 
tych :- 

" This picture shows Christ sprung firom high and . 
low, as united in the person of David, who was both J 
shepherd and king, and worshipped by high and lo» I 
(by king and shepherd) at hia birth. 

" The centre piece is not a literal rendering of flie i 
event of tho Nativity, but rather n condenEed symbol I 
of it. An angel has juet entered tho stublo where J 
Christ is newly bom, and leads by tho hand a king J 
and a ahophord, who bow themselvea before the mangoff J 
on which theYirgin Mother kneels, holding tho Iniant I 
Saviour. The shepherd kisses tho hand, and the king 1 
the foot of Christ, to denote tho superiority in Hi* 1 
sight of lowliness to greatness ; while the one laya • J 
crook, the other a crown, at his feet. An angel k 
betund tho Virgin, with both arms about her, t 
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porting her, and other nngols look in through tho 
opcninga round tho stable, or play on miisicol instru- 
monta in tlie loft abovo. 

"Tho two Bide fignroa represBnt David— ona as a 
Bhepherd, tho other as king. In the first be is a youth, 
and advances fcnrlessli^ but caiitiouely, sling in hand, 
to take aim at Goliath, while the Israelite troops watch 
the issue of the combat from behind an entrenchment. 
In the second, he is a man of mature years, still armed 
from battle, and composing ou his harp a psalm in 
thantsgiviBg for victory. Tho following versified 
inscription might bo written on the slab beneath the 
triptych as an ojiitome of its meaning : — ■ 
' The Seed op D4tid. 
Chriat Bpiang From David, alipplierd, and evra so 
From David, king ; being born oC bigli end low. 
Tho Bhepherd laya hia croolt, the king hla crown 
Hero at Chiiet'H feet, and high and low bow down. 
And high and low Christ'a self ia shown hcio, — even 
Ohiiflt the Good Shepherd, Chtiat tho King of lieiTcn.' " 

Of the three pictnros, tho figure of tho youthfal 
David is perhaps the finest. But tho whole work is o 
very noble one, in both design and execution. 

The altar is vested in frontal and suporfrontal, 
designed by Messrs. Morris and MarBhall. In front 
is tho Holy Lamb with the banner, and the deep 
crimson velvet is powdered with flowers, and with 
the inficriptioQ "Ecco Agnus Dei, qui toUit peccata 
mnndi." 

On the highest pace, in front of the altar, oro two 
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massive candelabra of brass, haying bosses and bases 
set with agates and crystals. These were designed by 
Mr. Seddon, and executed by Hart, of London. They 
were presented by the Rev. E. Turberville Williams, 
Vicar of Caldicot. 

The easternmost bay on the sonth side is filled by 
modem sedilia, — (in the place of sedilia which had 
been destroyed, but of the former existence of which 
there was distinct evidence),— the work of Mr. 
Prichard. There are four arches of equal height, 
with highly enriched canopies above them ; the string- 
course and parapet above crosses these canopies at a 
level with the spring of the main arch. Small de- 
tached shafts of marble carry the arcade of the sedilia. 
At the extremities of the arcade are angels with up- 
thrown wings ; in the gabled canopies are figures of 
the four evangelists, and in the spandrils are roundels 
containing birds and leafage, — among them the pelican 
in her piety, and the peacock with expanded tail, an 
ancient emblem of the Resurrection. The work is 
excellent, and reflects no small credit on the local 
sculptors who carried out the designs of the archi- 
tect. In this, and in all parts of the presbytery which 
it was necessary to construct anew, Mr. Prichard has 
carefully followed the Decorated character given to it 
by the rebuilders of the fourteenth century. 

XVII. The vaulted bay in the south aisle of the 
presbytery, opening to the chapter-house, has been 
already described. " The vaulting is pointed, but the 
ribs and two of the capitals of the vaulting-shafts, 



mnst rather be called Bomaneaqne, while the other 
two capitals are good Early Englieh.'" In the aisle 
beyond, the windows are Decorated, of somewhat earlier 
character than those in the nave and choir. The 
westemmoBt window is flat-headed, and of five lights 
— an onoBual feature in a cbnrcli of large scale or 
cathedral dignity. The tracery (except in the east 
windows of both aisles, where it is Ferpendicnlar, 
inserted in Decorated jambs) is modem and con- 
jectural ; the jambs, which alone remained, being suffi- 
cient to show that the windows had been originally 
Decorated. In the opposite aisle (north) the 
windows are all pointed. Decorated, and filled with 
new tracery. (For the ttatned gh»s, see § zxl ; for the 
mmumenta, § jx.) 

XTIIL An arch of Early English character, but 
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very early in the style, opens from the presbytery 
aisles to the Lady Chapel. The western piers of these 



ATcbeB rest egoiiiBt the Korman cast wall of the pres- 
bytery. Tlicy aro probably of tbo Biimo ilato aa tlie 
TBultod bay in tho soutli aislo, and intlicato aiiparently 
tliat Bomo cbangc Lad boon projocted in tlio eastern 
portiau of tbo cliui-ch bofuro tlie oonetruction of tlie 
exiBting Lady Chapel. It is poBsible that those arches 
roproBcnt tho bugiuning of what was iutonJod to Lave 
boon aa Early English Lady Chapol; that for somo 
reason the work here was dukyed until tho nave and 
choir had boon rebuilt in that style, at no long period 
after which the existing chapel, of which the features 
are Early Docorated, was oroctod. 

Tho Lady Cliapel itself is a parallelogram of five 
bays, and, unlike any other part of tho Cathedral, has 
a stone vault. Eiccpt in tho window tracery (early 
Geometrical), and in some of tho fuliago, the work 
shows little sign of tho change from Early English ; — 
although tlicBo inilications aro eufficiont to place it at 
tho beginning of the next period. The chapel may 
fiiirlybo assigned to Bishop William do Braose (1265— 
1287), who is buried in it, according to a vciy general 
custom, by which the founder was laid in that part of 
tho church which ho bad rebuilt or renewed. Bishop 
Urban's Nommn choir, or tho portion of his church 
eastward of the great arch, if it bad not been already 
removed, was taken down when the Lady Chapel was 
built. 

The vaulting of tho chapel, plain and simple, is 
carried on Purbeck shafts, and has carved bosses at the 
iutersootions. Tho side windows aro of two trefoil 



lights, with a. plain cirelot in the head The east 
window hod boon doatroyed by Mr Wood. The 
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' It -was ordcTod a 1740 t at lb(i adowa of Uic Ladj'a 
CHftpcl, uow n a tottiii ng an 1 ru anus ond t n bo with all 
ooQvenjout spoDj r pain.! the grea v ndonr at thu east end 
ttiureof to bo takou dotm, a loBser niiidow fmme of good well- 
BcnaoQcd oalt timber put up in the mom tlicroof, b good stono 
uali mode above siicli window, and tlio vacant tipacoa botli 
above and on the side thereof net] walled up." It was aieti 
directed that "the freestone jamlitt of the nthoi six windows 
in the Boid cliapcl be well repaireil, and all Uioae windows new 
glazed." TbiH order ia quoted in tlio 'A<>count of the cod- 
ditloD of the Fabric of Llaudaff Cathedra],' b; (he preBcnt 
Bishop, pigQ29. 
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jambB alone arc ancient, and the eiieting tracery is 
conjectnral. The restoration of tMs window, in 1844, 
was tbe first step toward that restoration of the whole 
cathedral which has so tecontlf been brongbt to a 
happy conclusion. It is of five lights, and was designed 
by Mr. Prichard, aff«r the type of the chapter-honfle 
windows in York Minster. In tho stained glass which 
fills it are inserted the armorial beaimgs of the Rev. 
H. Doaglas, the Precentor, wnose diridend (ojife, § iv.) 
was granted for restoring this window ; of Bishop 
Coplcston ; of the Rer. J. M. Traheme, Chancellor of 
the Cathedral ; and of the Rev. W. B. Knight, Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese, and afterwards Dean. The 
reredoe — if it be proper to give that name to the 
arrangement of the wall at the back of the altar, and 
below the east window — has been catefally restored. 
In the centre is a deep recess or tabernacle ; on each 
side ia an arcade of six arches in double tiers, and 
at either end is a wider and larger recess, Tho 
side compartments are original, and have been scarcely 
touched. That m the centre is a facsimile of what 
anciently existed. Tho work of the whole chapel is 
equal to the Early English of the nave and choir, and 
is Enperior to the Decorated of the presbytery. '* Taken 
alone, it wonld form an excellent model for a col- 
l^iate or palatial chapel." ' For the monnments, see 
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8oath aisle of tte prosbytory, is of Early English cha- 
meter, and is romatkable if not unique in form. Unlike 
tlie ortlinitpy forms ^tko oblong and the polygonal — this 
ohapter-houae " is square, with a central pillar. The 
effect is not pleasing, being that of a squaro playing 
at a polygon. . . . The arcbiteet evidently preferred a 
vault of e, greater number of bays to the heaviness of one 
vast square bay over the whole apartment, or even to 
two oblong bays. Ho designed his roof of four bays, 
which, oonsetj^uently, required a central pillar to support 
it ; it is exactly the aamo nrrangeinent as in the great 
staircase at Ohriet Gburch, though that, perhaps, &om 
its greater size and different use, does not in the eume 
way suggest the polygonal form. The eentral pillar 
is a plain round one, and there is no great amount of 
detail in the building," " The chapter-houso was 
restorod in 18G7. The stage above it has been oon- 
vertod into an ootagonnl building- Largo squinches 
at the angles, osisting in the original walls, permitted 
this arrangement to be carried out, and the aichivos of 
the Cathedral are cow deposited in this upper room. 
The alteration of the ancient form of the cbapter- 
houHo, althongb that which has replaced it may be far 
more pleaRing, is a " restoration " of somewhat doubtful 
propriety, 

XX. The cathodral is not rich in monwnents, al- 
though it contains some wliich are interesting. 

In the Lady Chapel is the altar tomb with effigies, 
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of Cimlfipher Jtfnrtew (d. 1500) and hia wife (d. 1 
Ho is in armoiir, and {be Bides of tbo altar tomb b 
small figuroB of " weepers " much Bhattered. 
tiunily of Matliow, now extinct at LlandofT, w 
ciently one of great importance here. Itcy 1 
puHBCSHod of the principal manor about 1400 t 
mtiiTiago of Sir Mathcw ap Jevan with Janet, h 
Sir Jenkyn le Flomyng, of Llaadaff; and formed a: 
wardB throe branchcB: (1) of Llaadaff, (2) of ( 
Menych, (3) of Kadyr. From a yonnger son o 
CaBtel Menyeh broach doHCondod Toby Mathew, A 
bishop of York ; from that of Eadyr came the Iridli ■ 
Earla of Llandafl'. David Mathew, of Llondaff, and 
Thomaa Mathew, of CaBtel Monych, appear among the 
intended " Knighta of the Eoyol Oak." licar- Admiral 
llfathow, of Llondaff, of whoBo procoodingB in the 
Mediterranean, in 1744, there is an account in Smol- 
lett's ' History ' (chap. viii. § 8), oa well as of the 
court-martial that followed them, was the builder of 
Bishop's Court, the house bought for the see by the 
Eccleaiastical CommiBsioneTs." 

On the wall of this chapel, in a niched recoBS, ia a 
brass for Buliop Cohesion (1828-1849). 

Bishop William de Braose (d. 1287) was buried, ftc- 
cording to Godwin, in this chajiel, on the north side 
of the altar : " Marmore conteetus jacet afEibre sculpto." 
Hia eifigy, much worn, remainB in its place, but is of 

• Trodition saja that it w»a built rlaring hia absence, and 
that wlien ha saw it ha navi " he would neiur live in it, for ha 
bad bad enough of a tlucc-deckcr," 
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so gresit iiuportanco. The mitro bears tLo nanio of the 
bishop, which is hero spelt " Browe " (soe Part 11.). 
On tho floor bcaido it is a braes with inscription, 
mnrking tho spot where Bishop Oopleston was 
interred. 

In the prediytery, on the south side. Is the tomb 
generally assigned to St. Teilo. (For what is known 
of St. Teilo, who is regarded as joint-foutider with 
St. Dabricius of the seo of Llandiiff, see Pai't II.) 
His death may bo referred to the begiimiitg of the 
seventh cautnry ; and if the life coutaiiLed in the 
Liber LandaTonsis is to be regarded us of authority in 
tho matter, it took place within the limits of his 
diocQSe, if not at Llaudaff. A singular legond is told 
of the multiplication of his body by xaiiaclo (soo 
Fart II.); bnt it is admitted that one of the three 
bodies which presented themselTes was buried at Llan- 
duff, the place of his see. His remains would, of course, 
have been most carefully preserved and rejdaced when 
Bishop Urban erected his cathedral on the site of 
tiie email British church ; and tradition has always 
given to him this tomb on the south side of the prce- 
bytory. It was so regarded in the time of Browne 
Willis, who saya, " That this was St. Teilaw'a f^imb 
appears from several solemu oaths taken upon it;" and 
it IB cortaia that tho usual oath of faithful observance 
was made, "super tnmbam Sancti Tholiawi et super 
omnia socroBancta ejusdem eeelcBiaj," or "super tnmbam 
8. Tbulawi ot super eacroeancta evangelia Ecclesia) do 
Locdav." Tho tomb was opened hy the workmen em- 
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ployed IB conetmcting the Italinn temple ; and when 
tbe wall at the bnck of the portico, at the east end of 
'the prefiliytory, was taken down in 1850, the following 
ineoription was found on it : — 

" September the 8th, 1736. 
" On tbs Bonth side of this chausell nare tbe door is a Toinbe 
whin (within) a neaoh now wall'd np it is supposed to be Sant 
Blawe" (a mittalcB oithei of tbe cop jist or the inscriber fot Tolian 
or Teilo) " Tumbe when i opened the Tnmbe the Fareon buried 
apai'd to bo a Bishop by bia Faatoralt BtalTe & Grotcber. Tbe 
Btafe when we came In Tuch it it diopod to peai^iB bnt tbe 
Crochet being Fnter But almost periahed But wold hold 
toogether. Betwitbin the Stafe ttiore was a large cup b; his 
iide bnt almost porinbed Tbe moet of Fnter he was lapt in 
Leather and the npper part was very sound. 
"Joas Wood 
Ajchitect of 
Quoou Sq' Eath. 
"Tbowas Ohah 

Jojner and Oarpentcr 
of Queen Sq'." • 



Tho remnina thus exammod may have been those of 
the enppoeed St. Teilo, as thoy had been replaced 
by Bishop Urban. The rocesa itself is original. Its 
ornamentation ie modern. It is of Early Deeorated 
character, and tho diaper of its canopy was executed 
as a free gift by a aon of Edward Clarke, tho worfc- 
man who sculptured the ecdilia, rorcdoe, and other 
modern stonework. The ancient cfBgy which had 

' This curious inscriplion is printed by the BiahopofLIandaff 
in his 'Arcouut of ibeCnndiliuTi nf the Fabric,' p. 24. It ma,} 
be hoped that the "inscriber" was the "jojiier ami carpentei^^ 
rather llian the distingnished architect of Queen's .~ 
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been walled np horo, is of tbo oorly Decorated period. 
It is tbftt of a bialiop, wuaring the Euchariatic vest- 
niunts, with the mitro. The canopy is foiled, with et 
ten-rayod §tar in the tympmnun. Ou cither side are 
mutilated figiiroa— an aiigol jirosonting tho soul, and 
the Virgin with tho Holy Infant. ThoBO ore much 
Hhattored. If this effigy waa really intanilud for St. 
TeUo, it must havo boon sculptured and placed on his 
tomb when tho Nermnn work of this part of the chuicli 
waa roplftcod by Decorated. 

A tnulition which also existed when Browne Willis 
WToto his description of Llaudaff, placed the tumb of 
St. Dubricius on the north side of the prosbytory, 
nearly opposite to that assigned to St. Toilo. An 
epiaoopol effigy, which may bo of tho Doooratcd period, 
and is now in tho north presbytery oialc, seems 
anciently to have boon placed under the easternmost 
arch of the presbytery en this side, above tho effigy of 
Bishop Marshall. It is possible that it was sculp- 
tured and placed above tho tomb of St. Dubricius 
at the same time as tho figure of St. Teilo was 
placed opposite. E'er the story of St Subriciiis see 
Part 11.1 

The monnmont which now exists on the nortt side 
of tho presbytery is that of Bishop Marshall (1478- 
149S). Ho ia fully vested, with jowoUod mitro and a 

Soma remntlu (too tang for a nnto iu Ihia place) dd the 
lombs of St. Tcilo and St. Dubrioiua, and on their conneelinn 
witti tlin Nnrmun Cathodral an<l the DcmtBtcd preiibytery, nil] 
be founil in aa Appendix to Pitrt I. 



filloted staff. Something, perbapu a beart, has been 
held between tho hands, ono of wliieh is gone. On 
the altoi'-temb are oscutcbeone, bearing emblems of the 
Passion. Tiiia mnuument, as well as au opiscopd 
throiio on the south si<lti opposite, were erected by 
Bishop MuTsbull in his lifetime. The throne has, of 
conrso, entirely disappcai*ed ; fant a remarkable paint- 
ing which was attached to it, was diecoTCieil during 
the rcRtoration, and is now at Bishop'B Court (se 
post, § ssiv,). 

In tho north aisle of the prcshylery and choi 
beginning from the west — arc : 

The effigy supposed to represent St, Dubricius, and 
already mentioned. It was removed to the place it 
now occupies in 1857. The recess in which it lies is 
Baid to ba tho tomb of Bishop Brorafield (1389-1393). 
At the back is tho fignro of a body emerging from a 
tomb, a representation of the Eesurroction, imeominon 
at this date. lu front are shields, with emblems of 
the Passion. 

An emaciated female figure in a winding-sheet ; one 
of those unpleasing moraoriols which, in the latter 
port of the fifteenth ccutnry, were not uncommon. It 
has not been appropriated. 

Eastward of this is placed the ancient reredos, 
which was f onnd behind the eastom " portico " of the 
Italian templii when that was removed. It is Decorated 
work of the first half of the fourteenth century, and 
has boon eitceeiUngly rich and oeuutiful, though now 
BO shattered as to make its true restoration imposaihle. 
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It conaistB of a long series of arched niclies, bavi&g 
tiboyo them a cornice with opea roees and lilies. In 
the spaadiils of the arches are roimdcls, rotainiiig 
portions of tlie gilding with which tliey were once 
covered. At each end of the space loft for the altar 
is a long narrow oponiDg, sijimred, piercing quite 
through the niuhe, and fitted with a movahle slab of 
stone. These openings may have been naud for eom- 
niimicating with porsrais in the Lady Chapel, hohind 
the roTcdoB, It is horiUy possible that they can have 
served as hagioscopes. 

At the oast end of tho aisle is the altar tomb, with 
elBgy, of Sir David Mathew, staudtird-bearor to Edward 
IV. at tho battle of Towton (March 2!), 14,61). He 
waa killed at Koath by some of the Turbervilles, with 
whom ho was at feud. 

In the ioiiih aisle of the presbytery, at the east end, 
is an effigy, said to bo that of a Lady Andley. Tho 
closo muffler, or " borbe " round tho chin, and the long 
veil show that she was a widow — probably) auggesta 
Browne Willis, " tho wifo of John, Lord Audloy, a 
person of great posseHsions in thoso parts, and an 
active man in eujipresaing the insurrection of Owen 
Gleiidwr in the time of Henry IV., in the tenth year 
of whose reign ho departed this lifo." 

In the north aisle of tho nave, in the fifth bay from 
the west, is the altar tomb, with efGgics, of Sir Williani 
Malheto and his wife Janet. Tho inscription records 
the death of Sir William in 1528, and of his wifo in 
1530. The knight is fully armed, and at his head 
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IB a monk with a roeory. The sides of the torn? 
riohly-deeoratod nichos. 

The effigy of an nokDown bishop is plftocd in » vi 
recesB in this aialo ; and wuetward of it is a beantifai J 
modem monnmont for " Ifenry T/iomiw, of Llwyn 1 
Modoc in BreckoockBliirc, for eighteen jcare chairmui J 
of Quarter BosfiionB for this county, diod 1863." Tha 1 
design is by Prichard; tho fignroa by Armetcad. A.^ 
nmrblo slab, inlaid with a croHs and the holy Umli^l 
ia supported by two arches, at tho bock of which a 
seulptiired (west) the Judgment of Solomon, (cm 
Moses with the tublefi of the law. The figure « 
Solomon is fine. It is unfortunate that the ■ 
caunot fie better lighted. 

In the Kouth aUle of the nave, in the second 1 
&om the es«t is a wido-arcbcd wall roccsB, which m 
perhaps, have servod as a roliquary ; pieces of brol 
glass found within it when it waa opened during t 
late restoration indicating possibly that the front c 
the recess had been glazed. Tho low, wide f 
the arch (which has no mouldings) does not I 
its dato with certainty. It may have been part of t 
Early English work ; though it seems more probabla 
that it was constructed when the walls of the uaT( 
aisles were rebuilt in the Late Decorated period. 

In this aisle also, close to the woBt of tho e 
eastern portal, iB the recumbent figure of a t 
transferred, together with the nicho in which it liei 
from the dwarf wall at tho back of the stall-work. 
has not been appropriated. 
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XXI. The stained glass througliout the Catliedral iB, 
of oouTSB, entirely modem. Some of the most im- 
portiint windows (oBjteciolly the triplet at the west end 
of the nnvo) are still plainly glazed. It is to be 
regretted that, as is too often tho case, raany difTDront 
artista have been employed, thns interfering with the 
uniformity which sliould prevail, if not throughout 
the church, at least in each of its great divisions. 
The glass of Morris and MarihaU attracts attention as 
well by its peculiar character as by its oicollence. 
Their figui'ea are set in a delicate grisaille, which fills 
the greater port of the lighte, and from which the 
bright colours shine out like jewels. The soitlh aiale 
of the presbytery contains two windows by iheso 
artista ; the east window, in which the eubjects are the 
Saviour us King and Priest, Elizabeth and the Baptist, 
and Melchizcdek ; and tho large flat-bended window, 
in which is the Cmcifliion. The window between 
these, representing miracles of our Lord, is by Lavers 
and Barraud. In the south choir aisle are two win- . 
dowa by Ohyloa and Bell; and iu tho north aisle, 
windows by O'Cbniior and by Morris. The east win- 
dows of tho presbytery, and the oast window of tho 
Lady Chapel are also filled with staineii glasa, — 
tho former by O'Connor, tho latter by WillemBat, from 
a deaign by Priohard. 

XXH. We rotura to the exterior of tho cathcilral, 
Tho peculiarity of outline on which Mr, Froeman 
has dwelt at much length— the long unbroken roof of 
nave, choir and presbytery ; the flat unbuttieesed aiele 
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walls; the absence of transepts; and "the entire 
want of any central point to produce harmony and 
pyramidal effect ;" — all this, although still essentially 
unchanged, has received considerable modification in 
the course of the restoration; and the new south- 
western tower and spire, with the conical roof of 
the chapter house, add some cathedral dignity to a 
church of which the ground plan is undoubtedly 
formed on the parochial type. The division between 
choir and presbytery is now marked by the base of an 
intended fleche, rising from the roof above the arch 
which marks the separation within. Buttresses have 
also been added in connection with interior arches 
(§ XI.), so as to strengthen the aisle walls, and to 
break the flat surface. The lowering of the floor of 
the nave, to the original level, involved the lowering 
of numerous modern vaults. These were so near the 
nave piers (which had absolutely no foundations), that 
the whole nave was in jeopardy; and the arcades, 
already overhanging, threatened a further decline. To 
prevent this the buttresses and segmental arches were 
introduced. The buttresses of the Lady Chapel arc 
original, and always distinguished this portion of the 
exterior from the rest of the church. They are capped 
by modern pinnacles on either side of the eastern gable. 
The external roof of the Lady Chapel was formerly 
of a much higher pitch. If this cannot be restored, 
the adoption of a loftier parapet would, perhaps, bring 
the Lady Chapel more into connection with the steep 
eastern gable of the presbytery. 



An enricted portal of Decorated oboracter, in no 
eouHC a restoration, but a modem and original design 
— has replaced a modem sqnore-lieadod doorway of 
wood, opening to tte south uiale of tlie preabytery. 
Liie the chapter-liouse wliicli adjoins it, it breaks tho 
long line of wall. The beautiful parapet cresting the 
aisle wall is also modem. 

Tbo Chapter House, before the late restoration, ter- 
minated as a sq^naro bnilding, with a low-raised roof, 
a little above tho roof of tho aisle. Browne Willis's 
engraving shows an external staircase, leading to tie 
upper story, which was then nsed as a parish schooi- 
room. This upper story has beon entirely rebuilt, 
and, instead of the former eiiuaro form, it is now 
octagonal, that change having been suggested by very 
large interior aquinches, which certainly pointed to 
some construction above them of octangular form, 
wbieh may or may not have been completed. Tho 
chapter-house is now covered with an octangular 
conical roof, crowned by u amtill figure of the arch- 
angel Gabriel. It is impoHsible to deny that tho 
effect is good and striking, or that the geueral view 
of the south side is improved by the change ; but 
•since the first builders hitd, notwithstanding the 
equinchea, carried up the second story with squared 
walla, it may be doubted whether the alteration is 
altogether legitimate. The rebuilding of the second 
story was, however, a matter of necessity. 

Tho Norman petals toward the west end of both 
aisles, call for especial attention. They are much 
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enriobed ; and both are of tofj late character. Tbs ■ 
gouth portal has its ordors enriched with double zigzag 
and double lozongo mouldings. The sbofis on which 
they rest huvo scalloped capitals with Bqiinre abaci, J 
The eiile jambs of the dmirway have a moulding at 1 
angles united hj straight linca. The outer moulding f 
of the portal has the ordinary EtruBcan Bcn>ll, of rare 
occiiirence in Norman omnmGnt, but not without pre- 
cedent. The north portal (Plat© X.) baa fewer orders, 
and but one shaft ; the ornaments are double lozenges 
and zigzags ; the outer moulding is the dog-tooth, or 
'reversed lily flower. 

The date of these portals, and their connection with 
the early English nave, ore questions of consideraW© | 
difficulty. There can be no doulrt that they are mii«^ 
later— at least half a century — than the groat eastern 
arch, or the other Normiu work of the presbytery; 
and it is neatly as certiin that they must be earlier 
than the arcade of the naye. The western portal, 
although round-headed, baa no Norman detail or onia~ . 
mont, and belongs unquestionably to the same period ' 
as tlie rest of the west front. Mr. Freeman euggeata 
that "the aisle walls wore built before the oroadei^ i 
and the stoppages which often took place, or even ths**! 
mere slowness with which such great works -were 
conied on, will allow us ample time to accotmt for ths ^ 
slight advance of stylo between them." ' It is diffloaUi. j 
under any hypothesis to believe that the Ncamtm.! 
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cathedral extendod thus far. If it did bo extend, it 
cannot b&vo been completed until long after tJrban'B 
time, and its nave mast bave been destroyed almost 
as soon as finished, to malie room for that which now 
eristB. Mr, Freeman's suggestion is far more pro- 
bable. 

In each aisle there is a smaller doorway farther 
to the east. Those ttro Decorated, of the same date as 
the wiudowa, but without enrichmont. Above that on 
the south side ia a voaica-shaped niche, with a bracket. 

XXIII. The Western Towers remain to be described. 

The Tiorlh-irenleTn, or Perpendicular tower, affords, 
like the Norman work in the preebytory, a curious 
proof of the conservatism of its biiildera. It takes the 
place of an Eoi'ly English tower which had probably 
become uusofe ; but the arches on which it rests, oast 
and south, ore those of its predecessor, and part of the 
Early English west wall, with a portion of the internal 
jamb of t!ie west window, has been united to the Per- 
pendicular work in a very skilful maimer. The tower 
iteelf, massive and simple, rises in throe stages, and 
ig crowned by a most elaborate parapet, with rich 
pinnacles of open-work. The buttresses, which have 
many stages, do not rise to the top of the tower ; dji 
unusual arrangement, and certainly a defect, since tho 
pinnacles, in ordinary cases, spring &Dm tho but- 
tresses. Here thoy overhang the tower. 

Tho largo bolfry windows in tho upper stage are 
filled with omamcutal stone-work instead of luffer- 
boards. This ia an enrichment fi-equeut in Somerset- 
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fihiro, and is ho beautifiU that we may wonder it has 
not been more generally adopted. One of the pin- 
nacles of the tower fell in the lost ccntnry, and 
Basisted in ruining the north aisle of the nave. The 
roBt speedily followed ; and in the late rcEtorntion it 
was necessary to construct altogether afresh the whole 
of the piirapet with its pinnacles. It roscmbleB, but 
is somewhat riehoi than, that of St. John's Church at 
Cardiff; and whilst there can bo no doubt that the 
wholo design is one of great beauty, it must be ad- 
mitted that the want of connection between the parapet 
and the tower is an architectural defect, due, of course, 
to the original baildere, and not to the present archi- 
tect, who has but restored, though with some additional 
enrichment, tho former "coronal" of tho tower. A 
spire of open-work, rising slightly above other piD- 
naclos, terminnteB the stair turret. • 

This tower, remarks Mr. Freeman, may be regarded 
as on exception to the statement (quoted in § II. , 
note 2), that tho architectural splendoara of the two I 
great Welsh cathodrnla ore to bo regarded as some- 
thing exotic, and not calculaled to excite any distinctly 
Cambrian patriotism. "For it has always boon at- 
tributed to one who was not only a native Welshmao, 
but in whom and whoso family the blood of the 
ancient British princes — if that lofty extraction be a 
genealogical reality — was brought into close aUionoe 
with the royal houses of England and Franco, with 
the blood of Alfred and St. Lewis. It was erected by ' 
Jasper Tudor, Earl of Pembroko, and afterwards Dnke , 
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of Bedford, a son of Uio romnntic marriagQ between 
Quoon Catherine of Franco, the wiilcw of Houry V., 
and the Bimplo Wolab gentleman, Owen Tudor; and 
consequently paternal nnclo to Henry VTI." ' 

The aoutlMveglem tower and spiro are entirely new, 
and entirely the work of Mr. Prichard. This is, of 
course, tbo foHtnro of the existing cathedral which 
first attracts attontios, and which has so greatly 
altered its ancient outline. An Early English tower 
which, as has been already recorded (§ m.), partly foil, 
and waa in part removed, daring the last century, 
toae on this Bido of the west front, and was lower 
than the Perpendicular tower opposite. (The heights 
of the two towers are given aa 89 and 105 feet.) 
As far as old drawings con bo relied upon, this 
tower WHS bare and poor in outlino, aud unworthy 
of the beautiful &out which it flacked. No record 
eiista of the Early English tower, replaced by the 
Perpoiidicnlar ; but it is most prohahlo that, as usnal, 
the two wore precisely alike. 

Of the BOuth-west tower a moro fragment romained 
when tlio restoration of tho western portion of the 
nave was begun after 1857. It cannot, of course, bo 
said that tho now tower and spire are in any sense a 
restoration; and very competent architectural judges 
have found fault with the work, partly on tho score 
that tho Early English tower was not replaced, and 
partly because Mr. Prichard's tower is of foreign 
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rather than English character. To sach objectianB the'l 
safest answer is an appeal to ihe Btrilcing beaufy a 
e&ct of the new work. Had the former tower n^A 
maiued in a sufficiently perfect stato, the pro{>er course' I 
would have been to roatore it, however plain its details | 
or however unBatisfaotory ite outline. But this i 
impoHsible ; and the architect was thoroforo at liberty I 
to nse his own discretion, recollecting that the Earlj^ 
English front was already flanicd on one side byV 
a Perpendicular tower, and that no uaiformity wouldV 
bo broken by giving that a companion of Bomewhail 
difEbront character. It ia true tliat the general deaigi 
anggcsta tho school of northern Franco, and espeoii 
some towers of Lower Normandy. Cnt if this be b 
fault, it may surely be said that tho work has been' H 
brought into admirable harmony with the rest of the -J 
church, and that the eye rests with infinite pleasure ottfl 
tlie graceful, enriched spire, balanced as it is by ti 
mass of delicate open tracory which crowns the towai 
of Jaaper Tudor. 

The tower and spire rise to a height of 195 fee 
7 inches. Tho stone used is oolite from var: 
ries, — that from tho Campden (jnarrios giving a pecnl 
golden tint to portions of the work. Tho lower 8to 
is groined ; and massive bnttressca, to resist tho tl 
project at tho west, south-west, and south-east anglett» 
These terminate in open canopies with pyramidal r 
Under the canopies are figures of St. Peter and E 
Paul; to the first, and perhaps to buth, of whom ti 
cathedral was dedicated by Bishop Urban (so 
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S II. noto '') ; and of Bishop Ollivant, daring whoso 
episcopate the now tower has heeu built, and tho 
reatoration of the cathedral completed, (Tho western 
aide of the buttress beneath has a scolptuied bas- 
relief of the building, with the tower and Bpire, to 
oommemorato the date.) Immediately above tho 
Boath aisle roof, against which tho tower abuts, is a 
range of arches, in which are placed seated figures 
of the four evangelists, with their symbols at their 
feet. Tho original tower, of which the lines were 
thus far followed, was a parallelogram. In order to 
reduce it to a square, so that it might carry the 
octagonal spire, these arches were coustruclcd, — dying 
into a deep range of laminated courses. 

The ringing floor in the second stage of the tower 
IB lighted by simple two-light windows. The beliry 
stage above at onoe suggests the west front, from 
which the design has boon happily borrowed. The 
two-light windows are flanked by niches under jwinted 
arches, and contain sculptured figures, representing 
various nations, — tho " gathering " of tlie universal net 
of the Church. Above the arches of the windows, out 
of their spandrils, project in watchful attitude the 
heads of great converters of the nations, over the types 
of which they are placed. A machicolated cornice 
and an open parapet crown this stage. Trom it the 
spire rises in a way which is no doubt French, but 
which admirably connects it with the lower work, and 
wliich in itself is full of lieautiful effect and variety of 
outline. And if the form be French, the details uro 
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thoroughly English, and well in keeping with those of 
the weat front below. 

XXIV. Before the Bpire was added the Cathedral 
was olmoBt hidden from the high tablo-la,nd west of 
it, on which the "city" of Llandaff etands. This 
city ie but a village; and there ia no reason for be- 
lieving that it was at any time of more importance 
than at present But the Cathedral waa the ecclcai- 
antital centre of the district; and it was as well, no 
doubt, to mark ita poBition, as to give additional dig 
nity, that a campanile or bell-tower was erected on the 
high ground, at no gi'eat distance &ora the west front. 
Thie boll-tower has almost completely disappeared ; 
and no record has been preserved of its destruction 
or of its ruin. Some frogments of the lower arches, 
the mouldings of which show that the tower was bmlt 
towards the middle of the thirteenth century, remain 
behind a cottage at the. south end of the Dean's 
garden. 

This bell tower, with the castellated pdaoe of the 
hishops, whidi rose at no groat distance, must have 
heeu couB[)icuoua laiidnmrks. Of the cnstle (soe Title- 
page) little remains beyond the massive gateway, 
which iB on such a scale as to indicate that the 
entire building muBt have been of conaiderahle size 
and importance. The gateway may belong to the 
early part of the fourteenth centui'y. " The remaina 
have uuthiug distinctively episcopal about them ; they 
might as well have been the stronghold of any 
Koruian rohhcr, the lair of the wolf of the fold 
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r&ther than tho dwelling nf its sLophord.'" Thoy 
now serve as the boundary of tlie garden of Biahop'a 
Court, the modern piilaco. This is a good country 
house, having attached to it a small and well-doHignod 
domestic chapol. 

In the garden of Bishop's Court are preserved tho 
two uma which stood one on either side of the roof 
of Mr. Wood's temple, at the west end. On the 
pedestals is the inscription, — 

"Quo: . Bcolesis . Cathcdralis . Fnsttgio . ttuppsitm 

P[am . MasiK . Quain . Felicom 

In . ..^iflcin . Snnro . Instaurando . Et . Ornanilo 

SkciUi . Oumia 

Centum . Annoe . Commomoraveront 

Hue . Demum 

Antiqun . EcolesitD , Specie . Hestituta 

Ab . Alfredo . Epiacopo . LaDduvenai 

Traiifilntie , Sunt . Uriiui 

A . n . MDCCCUI ." 

In the library, ns port of its ornamental fitting, are 
plnecd tho columns, pilasterB, and cornices which 
formed part of tho woodwork of the choir in tho Italian 
choir. And on tho Btaircase is hnng a cnrions pictnre," 
vhich formed port of the throne erected in the Catha- 
dral by Bishop Marshall in 1480, and which was ap- 
parently fastened to the back of it. It was placed on 
the top of the Italian portico when that was constructed 
in 173G, and was found when it woe removed. The 
picture represents tho Virgin ascending through the 
Btarty finnamont, supported by seven angels with oi- 
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pandod wiuga. Above, on either side, is an aogel 
pluying on a miinical inBtnimont. Below, oil tho 
left, is an angel holding an escutcheon, with the arms 
of tho bishop and ece; and on tho right a figure of 
Bishop Marshall himself, with uplifted hands, with a 
BcroU apparently proceeding from hfs mouth, aod 
bearing the words ^fl 

" Virgo scandcns eia MarBhall ciulicu pandeiu.** ^^| 

XXT. The restoration of the Cathedral hoe been 
attended by others no less essential. The houses of 
tho cathedral clergy had been allowed to fall into com- 
plete decay. It docs not indued apjicar that they vrere 
at any time of nineh size or importance ; and the 
deanery and canon's-honse, built from the desiguB of 
Mr, Christian, tho Ecelosiastical Conunissionere' archi- 
tect, are beyond a doubt far lorgor and better than any 
i\hiuh had preceded them. The ofBce of Deau had been 
vacant for some centuries before it was refilled in 1843, 
by Chancellor Bruce-Knight, to whoso zeal, and lo 
that of his successors, Dean Conyboare and Dean 
Williams, the restoration of the Cathedral has been 
greatly indebted. The canons are now resident as 
elsewhere, for three months at a time ; and it is unfor- 
tunate that the one residentiary house which has been 
built for tho four canons, dues not permit the iotroduo- 
tion of a better system, or of more continued residence. 
But this is a defect which admits of remedy ; and 
at any rate the improvement is enormous since 1850, 
when (March 13) the late Bishop of Llandaff presented 
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himBslf for inBtallation, and bia domBUcl "was re- 
Epondod to bj the late Giccllent and liiglilj leBpoctcd 
Vicar- Choral, the oiily ecclesiastic at that time in 
reeideDce, having all the cathedral, parochial, and 
pastoral duties of LlniidafT, which then inclnded ihe 
homleta of Cauton and Ely, resting upon him," " The 
Berrices of the restored Cathodral are fully appreciated, 
On Sundays the church is thronged from end to end, 
and we may point to the restoration of LlandofT as no 
slight and no unsatisfactory anewer to these who insist 
that the Welsh Church is possessed of but feoblo life, 
and retains little hold on the affections of the people.' 

" Oiiarge of lUe Bishnp of Llandaff, Angual, 1869, p. 5, TIil- 
Virar-Chornl, the Rev. B. Priciiard, B.D., wn» the fitther of the 
tirchitect who hap so BuccesBfull; carried out tbo restoiation nf 
tlie Cathedral. 

* A WelBh-speaking miui of tlio labouritig cIobb, wbo could 
neither rend nor write, gpontarieniiHly inadc the romiuk to 
myself, aa be observed the children of tbo several schools, and 
the large oongrogatinri, returning from the Cathedral after 
gorvioe one Lord'a-day morning, — " The world is a very different 
world from what it was when I nos a boy." The same 
individual told mo— and I leoord it with deep regret, but bava 
no doubt of its truth, for he waa a man of strong oonuuon 
sense, end no Natlerer— that in his early days not more than 
about half-a-doxen UBod to attend the cathedral aervtce, and 
that tite rest of the Llandaff people used to sit at their doors 
"jeering at those Oiat viiuX,"~OliaTge of the Biiliop of Uaiidaff 
(ISGD), p. 19. 
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rilHE authenticity of the tomhs of St. Teilo and St. 
-L Dubricius, and the disposition during the' successive 
changes of the church, of the relics which they contained, 
suggest some difiBcult questions. It does not appear that the 
reUcs of either saint were at any time enshrined. It is 
expressly stated that Bishop Urban, after bringing the relics 
of Dubricius from Bardsey Island, placed them " in tumbam 
ad hoc aptam." There is no record of any later translation, 
and no mention of a shrine at any time. The vows made at 
the tomb of St. Teilo seem to prove the same thing. Had 
his relics been preserved in a portable shrine, that surely 
would have been chosen to confirm such obi illations. The 
passage before (§ xiv., note) quoted from William of Wor- 
cester, possibly refers to the translation of the saint's remains 
from the British Church to the Norman. 

But did they, as well as the relics of St. Dubricius, undergo 
more than one such translation? The question is closely 
ccflinected with the architectural changes of the Cathedral, 
and with the doubt whether the present presbytery was the 
nave or the choir of Urban's church. 

In the first place, the life of St. Dubricius in the Liber 
Landavensis (which in what it asserts of the acts of Bishop 
Urban may fairly be accepted as authoritative) tells us that, 
when the relics were brought from Bardsey, they were placed 
" in tumbam ad hoc aptam, et in antiquo monasterio, ante 
Sanctaj Maria? altare versus aquilonalem plagam." (L. Land'., 
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The writer goes on to Btafe that the hiahop, *' videiis 
ioci paivitatem , . , dspiC motiatUrium maj'ut cunBtruete in 
hoaore Petri Apost«li, et sanctorum confessorum Dubricii, 
Tfliiaui, Oudocei." ('Ito poBBagu is quotod nt length, § ii., 
note), St. Teilo liiul been buriod, after hia deatb, in th(^ 
"anliquum monflBtt'riuro ;' and it follows that if Bishop 
Urban pullei this entirely down after (or during) the eon- 
Btruction of the " monosterium majiia," the relics of the twa 
saints must have been translated iuto the latter. 

Now it is quite im]iaiMil)lo that Urban would have pkccd 
the tombs of these two saints, the faunders of the see, and the 
especial patrons of Llandaff, in the nave of his Nonnan 
Cathedral. The position of St. Teilo's tomb in the BritiBli 
Church is unknown; but,aa wo have just seua,a place of the 
highest honour wan given in it to that of St. Dnbricius. 
Translated to the Norman Cathedral, it is most likely tliat 
the relics of Dubricius were placed in a similar tomb, on the 
north side of the high altar, whilst ttioao of St. Teilo were 
placed opposite. 

But if this were so, and if the present preabylevy was 
Urban's nave, the remains must hBve been tranatnted i^in, 
and new tombs constructed for them, after the Norman choir 
had been pulled down. Thus they would be made to occupy 
the same relative positions in the Decorated presbytery as 
they had occupied in the Norman choir. 

If wo Bccept thia theory however (which mtiy be regarded 
as a certainty, on the supposition that the presbytery was the 
Nonnan nave), we must give up the notion that the Decorated 
arcade was not completed on the sooth side from a fear 
of interfering with St. Teilo'a tomb. That tomb can never 
have been in the Norman nave. On the other hand, if the 
exisling presbytery was really the Norman choir, the tombs 
may have remained untouched, and may have received only 
the addition of episcopal clBgiea, a not uncommon proceeding 
when a portion of a church was rebuilt, and one of which 
there are niany examples in the Cathedral Church of Wells. 
This argtiment may be placed side by side with the rescm- 
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blaace of the eastorn arch of LlandafT to that of Herefotd ; 

but although hoth points Mem wor'h^ of couaideration, there 
is ocrtainlj great difficulty inBUp^xising that the very enriched 
nnd massive arch of LUudnff oponed only to an eaatcm apee, 
and that in a comparatively ainall chuich. 

It in remarkable that do chronicler has recorded the snc- 
cesEive translations of St. Teilo and St. DubriciuB, which 
upon one of these tbeoriea must have taken place. For this 
we may jierhapa account by assuming that Welsh sainta 
were regarded as of little importnnce beyond their own 
territory, though wo should certfiinly have espcctcd to find 
in some part of the 'Liber Landavensis' a record of ihn 
removal of St, Dubriciua'a relics from the ' antiqauin UonaB- 
terium,' where they wore first laid, to the Norman churoh. 
It is still more remarkable that if such tratiHlationa occnrredi 
' the saintly relics were never enshrined, but that at eaob 
change they were replaced " in tumbas ad hoc aptaa." 
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TBE 'Lfber LmidavenBia ' was apparently the work of 
Geoffrey, brother of Urban, Bishop of Llaiidaff, from HOT 
to 1133. Besides lives of the saints cunnccted with the sec, 
it contains numerouB gmnts, charters, and rcconk illustiating 
the history of Llanilaff from the foundation of the see to tlie 
year 1131. The booh wag no doubt compiled from authentic 
materials; and it is entirely free from the legends of King 
Arthur with which St. DubriciuB is connected in the 
'History' of Geoffrey of Monmouth. "But the internal 
evidence of the book is sufUcient to prove that all the earlier 
charters contained in it were not contemporary with their 
professed diitce, but were drawn up at a much later period, 
probably not long before the compilation of the volume itself, 
and are simply statemenia, founded upon varying amounts of 
information, and cast into the form of oharterB, of the circum- 
stances under which this or that church or land was poaseBaeil 
or claimed by the Bee of LlandafT, in the twelfth century, at 
the time of an angry and protracted contest between that see 
and those of St. David's and Hereford, for a large ])ortLon of 
those churches and lands. The |inral!el Breton charters, and 
the Blill more closely parallel charters of the Abbey of Llan- 
carvan in the Vita S, Cadoci (' Cambro-Brit. Saints,' 86-92), 
are of a similar character."' 

The orit'inal MS. of the ' Liber Landavcusis ' was ir the 

' naddao and Stubbs, ' Counciiii,' i, p. 147, note. 
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keepiDg of the Church of LlBodal) uutil gliorllf befun 
the year 1655, at which lime Dugdale, ir 
of tlie ' MoDostjcon,' refers to it as being in tiie posseisioti ofj 
John Sclden. The later hiatorf of the book i 
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carlain. The Bishop of LlaodafT has shown (' Aicbieolog 
Cambrensis,' 1868), that It was again in the possession 
Llandaff Chapter in 1693. But, in 1C96, it seems t 
become the property of Mr. Baviea, of Llanerch, who si 
one leaf of the present binding. Sinoe that time it bad b 
completciy lost eight of until within the last few yeara. 
existence was iinknowit when, in 1840, the 'Liber' 
edited (from MS, copies in the libraries of Hengwrt and a 
JeauH College, Oxford), for the Welsh MSS. Society, by tbi 
Rb7. W, J. Roes. It is now the property of Philip T 
Diivies-Cooko, Esq,, of Owston Park, Doncastei. 

The MS. copy in the Hengwrt library contains a pen-a 
ink drawing, which is reproduced as a frontispiece t 
Reps' edition, and ia called a figure of St. Teilo. This, b 
ever, it certainly ia not. It ia a copy of a remarkable b 
figure which remains faatcned to the original leaf o 
binding of tbe MS. This Hgure, which i» in full rcl 
61 inches long, and portions of the gilding with which it 
formerly cgvered are slill visible. It occupies the o 
the cover, and repreaeiita not St. Tcilo, but Our Lord i 
self in gloiy, svaied on a rainbow. The right band ii 
lifted in the act of blosaing ; the left rests on a o 
hook (the Liber Yit^). This figure closely reaemblea a 
the gable of the west front of Llandalf Cathedral (Pa 
§ VI.) and may pcsHlbly have been designed by the a 
artist. 

The leaf of the binding to which it ia fastened ia a t. 
oaken board, once overlaid with gold and silver, and p 
jewelled, Some of the Bmall pins which fixed tbe n 
work to the oak remain ; and some trac«s of silver c 
round tbe bronze fignre. The rest Beema to have 1 
cut awny with a knife. The other leaf of the i 
(oaUcn board) waa sujiplied by Mr. Eobeit DavieB i 
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1696, and bears this inscription : — " Librum hunc temporis 
injurias passum novantiquo tegmine muniri curavit R. D. 
1696." 

This original MS. has been used as the authority for all 
the extracts printed in Messrs. Haddan and Stubbs' * Councils 
and Ecclesiastical Documents relating to Great Britain and 
Ireland.' A full account of the MS., by the Rev. A. W. 
Haddan, will be found in the * Archseologia Gambrensis ' for 
1868. 



LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL. 

PART II. 

Hisiinrg ol t}it Sin, foiit^ S^ort ^oims al t^£ principal 
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T is feometimes asserted that the see of Llandaff is the most 
ancient which ' now exists in Great Britain ; but this 
statement, even when explained as meaning that the see is 
the most ancient which remains in its original place, is at 
least doubtful. The date of actual foundation of the four 
Welsh sees is altogether unknown, and we can only ap- 
proach it by noting the recorded date of each founder's 
death. Bishop Daniel, the founder of Bangor, died in 
A.D. 584 : St. David in 601 : St. Kentigern, the probable 
founder of St. Asaph, in 612; in which year also died 
Dubricius, the founder of Llandaff. Llanbadarn, a see 
which existed but a short time, was founded by St. Padam, 
a contemix)rary of St. David and St. Teilo. These dates 
afford no evidence as to the higher antiquity of any one of 
the Welsh sees. It is even uncertain whether Canterbury, 
dating from St. Augustine's consecration in 597, be not as 
ancient as Llandaff.* 

• The great antiquity sometimes claimed for the See of 
Llandaff may possibly be referred to the supposed foundation 
of the see by the shadowy King Lucius, circa a.d. 180. The 
* Liber Landavensis * (12th century, — p. 65) gives the story of 
the conversion of Lucius by missionaries sent to Britain by the 
Pope Eleutberus, or Eleutherius, but without special reference 
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Tlie mamier ia which tbe ecclesiastical organiKatioD uC 
Romaa Wales was coplacod by a purely British arrange- 
ment, when tbu four existini; sees were founded, each 
diocese being conterminouH with a new principality, has 
been nlready described (Introduction to tbo present 
voIuiub). The see of Llamlaff uas founded for the princi- 
pality of Gwent (Monmouthflhire), and ultimntBly for that 
of Morganwg (Glamorganshire). Its founders were — St. 
Dubrioiua or Dyfryg, who bad resigned the see for some 
time before bis death in 612— and his successor St Tcilo, 
the date of whose death is unknown. In accordance with 
tbe earliest custom of tbe Welah Church, tlie olnirch of 
LlandalT was named from its principal foander, as St. Toib 
was always hold to have boon, notwithstanding the esta- 
blishment of the see under bis predecessor Dyfryg.* Teilo 
was tbe chief of tbe throe saints (the othSra were Dyfryg 
and Ondoaeua, the third bisho])), who were regarded as the 
patrons of Llandaff. 'iTie diocese ia sometimes called " the 
diocese of Teilo," and the Dishop of Ltaniiaff is (almost 
always in earlier documents) " Episcopua Teiliau," " Escob 

tn LlandaBT. But tlie Triads connect the story directly vitb 
tbii see, where " Lletrwg (Luci\iB) made the first church, 
which was the flist in tbe Isle nf IJritain." For the evidence 
about Luciua see Eaddaa and Sttitbt, ' Ccunoils,' I. pp. 2fl, 2G. 
" U would seem that the bare story of the cnnvorsion of a 
British prince (lemp, Eleuthori) originated in Rome during the 
Slh or 6lh centuries; almost 300 or more years after tlie date 
assigned tn the story itself; tliat Bodo in tbe 8th century intro- 
duced it into England, and that l>y the Otli century it had 
grown Into the conversion of the whole of Britain; while the 
ftdl-fledged fiction, connecting it specially witii Wales and with 
Glastonbury, and entering into dotails, grow np between con- 
tulieB9and 12."- Id. p. 26. 

' The dedications of the Welsh churches have been cnrefnliy 
rxotnined and tabled by tlis Kev. Rice Rees in his ' Essay on 
the Welsh Saints,' Liinilou. IfSit. The earliest churches are 
linmcd after thtir founders (u. 04), 
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TeiUw"— the BiMhop of Toilo. The earlier Welsh form, 1 
however, wiu not retHined here, at it nos at St, D»v{d^ \ 
and Bt. Asaph. 

The ' Book ot Llandaff,* cumpilcd a.d. 1120—1133 • by I 
"Magfster Galfriiius," brother uf Urban, the first bishop 
jjlsced in the see by NormoQ Conquerors, contains live* of 1 
Diibrioius nnd of Tello. But they cannot claim even a 
approach to history, and any attempt to extract from them ' 
what grains or truth they may contain would be worse than I 
useleijs. Tttoy tell us, however, what was believed — or U J 
least what it was wished should be believed — in the twelfUt I 
century concerning the founders of the church of Llandaff; 
and a short abstract of each life may hero be given. 

[Dtfbyo or I}UBRtciue was thtt son of Eurddil,daaght« 1 
of Pebiau, King of Krgysg (Archonfield, a district of K 
mouthshire). Pebiau,discovering the pregnancy of Eunldil, i 
was greatly enraged, and ordered ber to be thrown into the . 
river, tied in a sock. The river flung her forth ; and « 
she n'AS pbiced alive on a blazing funeral pile, fire woi; 
not hojm her. Those who sought on the following day ft 
her bones, found her sitting unharmed, and holding ii 
arms her new-bom son. Publau was struck with Rwa#,H 
Mother and child were brought to him, and the tonch a 
the child's bauds bstantly cured the king of a di 
which he had been long subject. 

Dyfrjg " increased daily in growth and hnowledge*** 
The fame of his learning sjiread far through Britain, ,■ 
" When bo became a man" scholars and doctors flocked b 
him from all quarters; and among them is expressly n 
tioned Teilo. " He retained 2000 clergy for seven s 
eessive years" at Henllan, on the Wye (Hentland, ; 
Herefordshire), and taught them " during another epaoo tl 
,t:mo" in Ynys Eurddil, on island in the Wye, where 1 
founded an oratory. On one occasion Dubricius and 1 

• Sec Part I., § II., note '. 




"femily" TiBiled St. lUtyd, wlio niled a great r 
estiibliBhment or " college " at Caerworgem, where he or- 
(iaineiJ St. Stimpson, afterwarila Archbishop of Bol, in 
Brittany, deocim, priest, and biBhop, on the aarae day.' 
(The life bad nob mentioLed the ordination of Dy&yg 
hirnself, or his episcopal consecration. It would seem that 
this, and tho fonndation of the see at Llandaff, must have 
taken place long before.) Various miracles are then re- 
corded; and at length Dyfcyg, "being weary through 
infirmities and old age, resigned the lahorious olBo« of a 
bisliop," and for many years lived the life of a hermit in 
the Isle of Bardsey, where he died and was buried. Then 
follows an account of the tianslatioii of his relics toLlandaO', 
by Bishop Urban, in 1120— an account which is no doubt 
nutlientic. The relics were removed from Bardaoy in the 
presence of David, Bishop of Batigur, and of Griffith, King 
uf North Wales, When brought to Lhindaff thoy were 
plnced " to be washed with water after so long a journey " 
in three ha^ins before the altar of St. Peler and the three 
local saints. " By the touch of the Iioiy relics the water 
bubViled as if a rod-hot stone htul been thrown into it." 
They were then, as has been said (Appendix A to Pt. I.), 
" placed in a fitting tomb." 

A life of Bubriciug, founded on this in the Book of 
Llandaff, was writtiiu by Benedict of Gloucester, later in 
the century. In the interval the famous Book of Geofirey 
of Monmouth had appeared, and the legends which it con- 
tains were used by the later bii^^pher of the saint. One 
of Ihem is the story of the coronntion of Arthur hy Du- 

* Tlie Life of St. Sampson, also in the ' Book of Llandaff,' 
doo3 nut intTitinu this, Sampaou tliero boholda a viaicn of St. 
Peler, St, James, aeil St. John. They toll him that he is 
" prenjloolcd to ba a bishop' and "oonflrm him with a 
heavenly blessing." Tho noit day ho is consecralcd by Dubii- 
oius— here called '■ Opoiddnlalis Brit»nnlni Arohiepiscopus " — 
For tills aichlopiticopBl claim sue Introduction to this volume. 
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brioiaa. There wna alio a LkndafT legead (which does 
appear in the lirst life) aaEcrting that Dnbriciiu had h 
consecrated by St. GermanuB — nn sBscrtLon which is i 
possible, if the year 61:^ is accepted as the true d&te a 
Dubriolus' daatli," 

St. Tbilo, the Reccnd bishop nnd chief founder of Lltt 
daCf, was also called Eliud — a oomiption, according b 
biographer, of the Greek Helios, "for his learning ihons ^ 
the sun," He was tanght as a boy by Dubricius, and aftci 
nards abode for eomo time in the college or monastery d 
PanlinuB or " Pawl Hon," at Whitland, in 
shire — a place which seems at tliat lime to hare been thsl 
chief centre of learning, at least in South Wales. Tha« J 
St, David was his fellow-student; and in some manaef 
which is not clearly explained in the life, it appears tl 
'i'eilo accompanied St. David to his monastery i 
Roayn, the site of the future cathedral. Many mintcles m 
recorded as having occuircd there ; and, warned by an au£ 
Teilo, David, end Padarn proceeded thence to Jenisalein,'"tj 
receive the rewards of their warfare." Arrived in the h^ 
city, they were met by the " clergy," who led them into 13 
"Church of the Lord," and then watched attentively tlu 
choice of seats — touching which they had been admoDisht 
by an angel that he who chose a certain seat shotdd 1 
consecrated bishop. " For there were in the church fi 
ancient times three Beats ajipointed by tlie eldera; 
whereof were mivle o( divers metals, and wilJi skilful \ 
manship ; the third was cedar, and bad no outward o 
ment besides what nature gave to it : which being hliiiit$ 
the humble Ellud chose for bis seat, giving up the n 



* Although not in tlio drat life, this assertion {a foimd ii 
' Liber LandavensiH," p. r.li. It is there said that ( 
end Lupus, " super Dnmes Britannna dextrolis partja Biita 
beatum Dubricimn, sunimum doctorcm, a Bege, et n,b a 
parochia electum, arch ii'piacoiium consecraverunl," 
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oosfly ones to his brethren — which being seen, all who were 
present fell on thoir faoes before St. Eliud, saying, 'Hail, 
holy Teilo I and grant that thy prayers to tho Lord may be 
beneficial to us; because to-day thou art exalted above thy 
brethren, fur thou hast sat in the neat of Our Lord Jeaua 
Christ, in which he preached the kingidom of Ood to our 
fathers.'" All three were then consecrated bishopa— Teilo 
iu the room of Peter, David in that of James. Gifts were 
made to them. Fodarn received a staff and a choral cap ; 
David a wonderful altar; and Teilo a bell which "ex- 
ceeded every oi^n in sweetness of sound" — healed the 
sick, condemned the pcrjnred, and sounded every hour of 
its own accord. Teilo then returned to Britain, and under- 
took the care of Llandaff, whence Dubrlciua had retired. 
Shortly afterwards Britain was ravaged by tho " yellow 
pestilence." The people died in great numbers ; and Teilo, 
leaving Wales with his clergy and " the remains of the 
nation," went first into Comwall and tLeuce to Armorica, 
where he waa welcomed by St. t^nmson, already Archbishop 
of Dol, After a time be returned to Llandalf, first miracu- 
lously binding to a rock in the sea an enormous winged 
dci^on (draco uoiucris) ot viper (vipera), which had been 
ravaging Armorica, and arriving in Cornwall in time to 
deliver the viaticnm to King Gerennlus, who had received 
him on his way, and was now dying. At Llandaff he 
remained to the end of his life, " holding supremacy over all 
the ohurcbea of tho whole of Houthern Britain, according to 
the appointment of the fathers who consecrated him at 
Jerusalem, as before mentioned." ' His successor Oudoceus, 
and many others, came to him " that they might Imitate 
him in conduct and doctrine." 



' This is, of course, the Llaudaff atalement. In Bhydd 
march'B ' Life of St. David ' the story of the seats fa nferrcd to, 
bat is not told at length. But tho Putrisrch, " divtna fultns 
riectione," cousecratea St. David to the Auiibisboprio, (Saa 
lotrodnctian to thia volume.) 
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At the de&th of Teilo, three churches disputed for t 
privilBge of ohlaining his body ; Feottly, near Tenby, becaose 
hUaaceaturg hod been htiricd tfaore; Llandtrilo Fawr, iiiOir- 
marthenahire, because ho had lived there in retireinent, and 
because "be there gloriously ended b in lire;"* nnd I.landa^ 
&B place of hiB see. The dispute could not be settled ; but 
after a night of fluting and prayer the rival clorg; bdield 
in the morning three bodies precisely alike. Thus the 
three churches poaaesHed each its treasure. But, adds the 
LlauditfT writer, "it wss huown to all the people, by the 
great aumber of miracIcB and the accounts of aocient 
writers, that he was certainly taken to Llandaff."] 

Bucb are tbe legends of St. Dubricius and St. Teilo. 
They throw little or do light on tbe foundation and eaily 
days of Llandaif ; and it would be nnsale to rely on them 
for any question of chronology. But it is to be rematled 
that these liTes, as well as that of St. David, by Hhydd- 
march, connect closely, as oontemporaries and as fellow- 
labourers, St. Teilo, SL David, and St. Padam. n the 
Triads also they aro placed ti^other as " tbe three blened 
Tisitors of the Isle of Britain." " They were so called 
because they went as guests to tbe bouses of the noble, 
the plebeian, the native, and tbe stranger, without accepting 
either fee or reward, or victuals or driok; but what th«y 
did wuH to teach tbe faith in Christ to every one withoal 
pay or thanks. Besides which, they gave to the poor and 
needy gifts of their gold and silver, their mlment and pro- 
visions.'"' That Teilo certainly laboured i 
which then was, or at least had bean, St. David's dioca^ 
is proved by the number of churches there dedicated In hu 
name, and no doubt founded by bira. Llandeloi, one rf 

' This statement is somewhat at yarianoc with the fbnnffl 
Asaurtion tliat Teilo "remained at LlandatT until tbe end of Ul 
life." But it is useless to attempt to reconcile the jso 
Bistencies of these legonds. 

' BwB, ' Welsh Saint*,' p. 197. 
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tbeee, is within a few miles of St David's. But whether 
such labours were carried od in conjucction with Bt. 
Duvid, or after his death, is entirely uncertain. We may 
gather from the livea that Tello presided at Llaodaff over a 
" familia " or monfuttery of the same character aa that 
established bj David at Menyw or Henevio. Ho may have 
continued the school of Dubricius ; but hia own college, 
sayBt[aditioD,artenvardabec>ime known aa "Bangor Deilo" 
— "tho great 'choir or college of Teilo.'" The shelter 
and seclusion required for such an eetablishrnent, and espe- 
cially the need of a neighbouring river or of water springs, 
will explain greatly the unusual poaitioiu of the three prin- 
cipal Welsh cathedrals. That of Llandaff occupies, there 
can be little donbt, the site of the humble oratory erected 
by Teilo or Dubricius, Grst perhaps for himself aa a soli- 
tary, and then enlarged or rebuilt for tho use of the many 
scholars and religious who fiockcd to him aa their teacher. 

Records preserved in the 'Book of LlandalT' (compiled 
about 1133) furnish the names of numerous bishops between 
Teilo and Urban — the first appointed under Norman in- 
fluence. " Those records, however, are nothing better or 
worse than an uncrlllcal compilation by interested and 
unhistorical compilers, who had no scruple, if a title deed 
was wanting, in composing one according to their own 
view of the beta ; and they undoubtedly contain, in their 
later period, genuine documents ; although even down to 
the time shortly preceding their compilation, they are 
proved ioaccnrate, whenever independent evidence exists to 
teat them. It is impossible to make out a consistent list of 
successive bishops from them; and the attempt to do so, 
or to escape diOicultics hy imagining a whole band of 
sufiisgana to Oudoceus, who disappear altogether after- 
wards, &lls to the ground with the untenable assumption 
upon which it rests — of the historical accuracy of the 

■ Bees, p. 213. 
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The MS, itself, dating from thu latter part of the eighth 
century, is of the Hibemo-Saiou Bciiool, though it would 
not ba easy to det«rmiiie whether it was written ia Ireland, 
Walea, or Northumbria. There is a tradition tbat it was 
written by St, GildaB, On the margins of many of ita 
Xiages are entries in Welsh, most of which relate to gifta of 
land to Liandaff; but one records that "Gelhi son ef 
Arihtiud bought thia Evangelium from Ciugal, and gave 
him a very good hoi'se for it. Gelhi offered it on the altar 
to Odd and to Saint Teilo, for the good of bis bouI." There 
ia aiso recorded the grant of freedom to a seif, made in the 
presence of the clergy and laymen of Liandaff. 

Many synodicai acta of discipline, exercised hy Bishops 
of Liaudaff over South Welsh princes, are mentioned in the 
* Book of Liandaff.' Thus Brochmael, king of Gwent, and 
his "family" are excommunicated by Bishop Cyfailiawg 
for wrong done to the Inshop and his " family." On this 
oocasioD, part of the satisfaction enjoined ujxiu Brochmael 
was the payment to the bishop of a plate of puce gold, the 
length and breadth of the bishop's face. Tewdwr, king 
of Brecknock, is excommunicated by Bishop Liliiau for 
stealing the bishop's dinner by force from the Abbey o 
Llancors. For this insult Libiau exacted the " price of « 
bishop " — 100 mancusos of gold, sevenfold, Such entries 
reveal the wild and unsettled state of the country j hut 
they also indicate that the episcopal power was by no 
means inconsiderable. Two of the later bishops are re- 
corded as men of special wisdom and learning. In I0S3 
died " Bledri, bishop of Teilaw, the first scholar in Walts, 
on which account he was called Bledri the Wise, and sn 
much he loved knowledge that he required every priest to 
support instTuction from literary works in his church, that 

■during the episcopate of Leofgar — when, as is recorded hy an 
■entry on the margin, "Godwin, son of Earwig, purged himself 
' — these gospels from the auspioion of a deadly crime," 
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like his pTedBcesror, by the Welsh princeg ; and wliateTer 
relstioDB may have existed hefoie hia time between the 
WelBh Bud tlie English Churches, he wae the first bishop 
impoacd by olieoB on a WeUh diocese. 

From the bcgianing of hia episcopate Crban was in- 
volved in a diaputa with the Bishops of St. Dftvid'u and of 
Eererord, coacendag the limita of their respective dioceses. 
Three times be appealed to the Popes — Calixtus II., 
HoQoriDs II., and Innocent II. ; and, according to Matthew 
Parii and Henry of Huntingdon, he died in 1134 on bin 
way to prosecute bis cause at liome. HiB death brought 
about & settlement in favour of St. David's.' The see, as 
Urban complains, bad be<.>n greatly impovcrislied ; niid a 
letter (a.d, 1119) from Calistus 11., to the clergy andnoblea 
of Llandafr-~tho latter for the most part Nonoan lords in 
Glamorgan — charges them to restore its lands to the Church, 
" pro eo quod per vos bonis suta eipoHata et fere in 
nicbilum rcdoota sit."* 

Drban, as has been already mcntiooed, tmnalated the 
relics of St. Dubriciua from Bardsey to LlondalF, and began 
the rebuilding of his Cathedral. In 1120 (before the work 
waa begun) an indulgence waa granted by Baiph of SSez, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, lo all who should coatribnte to 
the rebuilding; and in 1125 the Papa! Legate, John of 
Cretna, Cardinal of St. Chrysogoniis, confirmed and en- 
larged this indulgence. He had been, be says, himself to 
Llandafi', and found t]je church in gr<»t poverty. Bishop 

* The See of St. David's gained and retained the difltrict 
claitaed by it ; but the diapute na« once or twice renewed, and 
Indeed lingered imtU the year 1236, and possibly later. In 
""*8 Gregory IX. writes from Vilerbo dirocting the Bishop, 
Archdeacon, and Dean of Wiiineator, to determine the boun- 
daries of the Welsh sees and of Hereford. — Eaddun and Btubbs, 
L p. 464. 

> Lib« Landavenaia,' p. S9. 
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Urbao was rebuilding the Cathedral; but could not com- 
pleto it without help,' The completion of Urban's church 
has nowhoro been recorded. 

Of many succeeding btEhopg little \» knowiL The see 
was vacant after Urbau'a death until 

[a.d, 1140 — 1147] DcBTBro waa consecrated by ArchbiBltop 
Theobald of Cantorbuiy. Several letters of Gilbert Poliot, 
afterwards Bishop successively of Hereford and London, 
but Abbot of Gloucester from 1139 to 1148 (be was the 
well-known opponent of Becket), are written to Uchtryd. 
Uobtryd was a married man, with a family (one of bis 
daughters married Jorwerth ap Owen, Lord of Cacrleon), 
and the 'Brut y Tywysogion' mentions him as a man of 
learning and piety. " lie regulated the Sundays, holidays, 
and saints' days, and caused them to be observed with 
religious servicoa where that had not been done willingly 
and customarily."* 

[a.d. 1148—1183.] NicBOLAH AP OwBOAKT auccecded. The 
Brut calls Gwr^ant a bishop (earoi), and there can be 
little doubt that we are to recognise in "Gwrgant"' the 
Bishop Urban who rebuilt the Cathedral of Llandoff. 
Bishop Nicholas restored the "sanctuary of the churches 
which had been neglected since the time of Jestiti, son of 
Qwrgan . . . sothatgreat part of the see of Teilo acquired 
the sanctuary of the churches, which occasioned grealer 
quietuses in Morgaowg than in any other part of Wales." 
Bishop Nicholas was one of the seven bishops suspended 

' "Ad Laodavensem Ecclefliam ei debito nostra) legatioiuB 
BCcedentes, et paujiortiLto oppieeeatn et bonis suis ac possea- 
■lonibus expoliatam invenimus. Verimlamcn veneiabilia frater 
nnrtet Urbanus, ejnsdem loci Epxacopus, eodesiam ipaaiu reedi- 
fleareafundamentia incepit; qnod sine Eletnosynamm veatninim 
aaxiliU non poterit oonsuuiarc"— Brief of John of Crema, 
Lib. Landav., pp. 4S, 47. 

' Bnit y Tywysogion. Haddan and Stubbs, i. p. 332. 



{September 16, IITO) by Pope Aleiooder IIL fbf jcanii^ 
in the coronatioa of Heury IL'i mo, "rooUa jun Cas- 



The see remaiaed vacant until filled by 

[a.d. liae— llSi:.j WuxiAH SALTMABaB. He had been 
Prior of BristoL His predecessors were kU ocrtaitily WeUii- 
aen, and he ia the first of aliea race who filled the ace. It 
was duricig his episcopate that (July, 1187) Bold mrin, Arob- 
biahopof Cant«rbnrj, visited Watesas Legate; and (March, 
April, 1188), accompanied by the famous Qinldus Cani' 
breDsia (then the Archbishop'e chaplain and Archdeacon 
of Brecknock), preached the crueado throughont the 
country. In each of the cathedral cburciies (and of comae 
at Llandaff) the archbishop celebrated maaa, " tanquam 
investiture cnjusdam signum."' 

[a,d. 1193 — 1218.] Hekbt, Pbiob or Abebgatbsnt, suc- 
ceeded, after another vacancy. This bishop organized the 
Chapter of Llandaff. He appointed fourteen prebends, 
eight of which were assigned to priest vjcara, four to 
deacons, and two to subdeacons. Before his time, ao- 
cording to Godwin, the lands of the see had been held in 
common, and had not been apportioned between the bishop 
and his clerks.' Bishop Hem; assisted at the coromttioa 
ofEingJuhninll99. 

■ " Do nnllo vera Cantuuienei antiallte Icgitur, vel pott . 
Bulyectinneoi islam " (of the Welsh Church to the English) 
'■ vel ante, Cumbriffl fines intmsae, pralcr Bnldwinam solum 
. . . qui legationis hujns Dccaaiooe, et salutifuno crucia obse- 
quio, tenam tarn hyspidam, tarn uiocci.'ssibilL'm et n^rontam, 
laudabili dcvotione oiicnmivit, et in slngiiliB Cathedral ibus 
ecclesiis taaqaam investiturn oajusdum signum misHata cele- 
bmvil." — GIr. Cambrens , llin. Cawitriie, ii. 1. 

• "Iste Henricus de Bergaueny oonstituLt xiiii' prebundas 
in saneta Cathed. LandaueDsi et tot adhuo doberent cssa : 
quamin liiii" prebendattim secundum statuta uoetra ovto de- 
tlingi dohent pel vicaiioti SBCvrdotes, quatuor vero per vicorins 
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[a.d. 1219—1230.] William, Prior of Goldclive, was tn- 
trodueed by Fitjal proviflion— that ia, by the anthoritj o( 
Fandalph, the leguU. The CaDUDS of LlandaS' hod prayed 
the King (Henry III., then a boy) and the Legate for 
liberty to elect their own bishop; but their prayer vas 
disregarded. 

[a.d. 1230—1240.] EiJAa of Radnor, Treororerof Hereioid. 
After his death, William or Chbibt Cuubcb yr&a elected 
biflhop; but there ia no record of his consecration, and he 
resigned Ewme time before 1244, in which year the Bee was 
declared vacant " per reaignstionem." 

[A.D. 124Q — 1263.] William of Buboh nas then appointed. 
Walea and the Welsh Church were at this time in a miserable 
condition. The country itself, opprosBcd by foreign lords, 
was, according to Matthew Paris, losing its uultivation, its 
and even its sheep — " et etiam virorum eccl»- 
n cythara oonversa est in luctum et hkmenta." In 
1247 the Bishop of St. David'a died " qnasi pita dolore con- 
tabesoens." In the same year the Bishopeof St. Aeapli and 
of Bangor, whose dioceses had been raraged by fire and 
sword, were obliged to beg for help — " mendicare ut de 
alieno »iverent cc^bantur" — nnd Bishop William of Llan- 
dalf "ccncilata percutitur." lie was blind for seven yewt 
before his death.* 

[A.D. 1254—1256.] John ds la Wabb. He had been Abbot 
ofHargani. 

[a-d. 1257—1266.] William or Eadkob was elected 1^ the 
Chapter in defiance of the Crown. Wales was in snc- 
oeasfol revolt at this time. Henry IIL was to meet his 
army tt Chester Anguat 11, 1257, and a second anny mas 

diamnoa, et alie dae ptebende dcfongi debent per vicarioe sub- 
diaoDQOB." — Hemnrandum of the Gfleentb ceutiuy at the end of 
the Liber Landoveiuu : the original MS. now at OwiAon, near 
Doueaiter. Haddan and Stubbs, L p. 393. 
'M«tt.I^iii,p. 739. 




to iiiTade Boiath Wales from Bristol. The certificate of 
election, dated July 28, 1266, aayB that the Chapter hod 
elected William of Radnor their trciLBurer, And truata that 
the kiDg would not bo diepleased " quod preces vestras ad 
pri£BonB eiandire nequivimus," William had been known 
to the Chapter from hia childhood, and the Church of 
Liandaff was always desirous of electing clerks " de gremio 
auo (dummodo digni extiterint)"' It seoma to have been 
thought good policy at such a time to accept the election. 
William waa consecrated in St. Pani'H, London, by Arch- 
bishop Boniface. 

la 12G0 an excommunication and interdict were issued 
against Llewelyn, and letters to this effect were sent to 
the four Welsh bishops. 
Ta.o. 1266—1237.] William db Braobe, Canon of Llandaff. 
— (The name la varioualy spelt " de Breust'," " de Brooa,' 
" De Breos," and " Bruys," In the l^end round the milre 
of tho effigy, in the Lady Chapel, it ia "Brewa,") — 
Llewelyn and his hrother David, the last princes who held 
sovereign power in Uales, were slain during the episcopate 
of William de Bruce. Little is recorded concerning him ; 
but it ia probable, as has been said (Part I., g xvai.), that 
the beautiful Lady Chapel in Llandaff Cathedral waa built 
in hia tims. He waa buried in that chapel, and his efEgy 
still remains there. 

After the deathof William deBraoBe,?BiLip BE Staunton 
waa elected to the see of Llnndaff, He waa Precentor 
of Wells, and after his election he journeyed to Bordeaux, 
taking to Edward I., who was then in Goscony, the formal 
signification of the choice made by the Chapter of LlandalT. 
The king approved ; hut PhiUp was never consecrated, 
and it ia evident from a letter of the king to Edmund, 
Earl of Cornwall, that the conflrniation of his election was 

' llie Certificate of Electinn is printed at length in Unddan 
and Slubbe, ' Conccils,' i, p. 484. 
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hindered by the ClareB, the groat ^ords of GlamngiB. 
Id 1200, Edward gmatod a life interest to Gilbert de Glare, 
Eail of Gloucester and Hertford, in the teinporalitiea of 
LIuidalT, " sede vacante." llie see remained vacant tmtil , 
129S, in which year (before May) Philip de Staunton died. J 
Apparently before his death, in Octolier, 1294, John, of I 
MontDonth noa appointed to Llandaff by Pajial proviuon. ^ 
He was dot consecrated until 

A.D. 12B6 (Feb. 10>— 1323.] John op Monmoutb had been 
a canon of Lincoln. Ho procured for the Bee and attached 
to it the rectory of Newland, in the Forest cf Dean. In 
Godwin's- time the tomb of this biefaop, much mutilated, 
remained in the Lady Chapel. His successor was 

[a.d, 1323 — 1347.] John op Eooi.esoi.ifp, a Dominican, who 
had been a titular biGhop of Bethlehem, and afterwards of 
Comior, in Ireland. He was buried in the Church of the 
Dominicans, at Cardiff. 

[a.d. 134T — 1361.] John Pabdal, a Carthusian, of Ipswich, 
ameinberof a good Suffolk family. He had been aauHra- 
gan of Baleman, Bishop of Norwich, and was a preacher of 
great eloquence. 

[a.d. 1361—1382.] EooKB Cbadock was translatoii from 
Waterford. He was a FranciBcao, 

[A.D. 1383— traas, to Chicheater 1386.} Thomas BiraHOOK, 
a Dominican, and coufessor to Richard 11. 

[a.i>. 1386— trans, to Itochestcr 1389.] William Bottlk- 
BBAK, titular Bishop of Pavada or Bethlehem. 

[a.d. 1389 — 1393.] Edmond Bhomfield succeeded. He had 
been a Benedictine of Bury St. Edmunds, and became so 
lamous for his ieamiag as to provoke the jealousy of his 
fellow monks. They succeeded in getting rid of hinr» by 
obtaining his appointment at Rome as proctor for the 
Benedictine Order. On the death of the Abbot of Bury 
the Pope named Bromfield in his stead; but wIigd he 
letomed to England as Abbot he was seized and iinpri- 
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Bonod 08 haying violated the famous "Statntoof ProvisorB" 
(2Stli Ed. III.}. After an impriBonineut of nearly ten 
years ho naa nominated to tho see of Llondaff, by tlie 
Pope's dcBire, but with the Donxent of the King. His tomb 
remains in the cathedral (Part I., g ix.). 

[A.D. 1393— trans, to Worcester 1395.] Tidbhan of Wibch- 
ooHB, Abbot of tl\e Cistercian house of BeauKeu. 

[A.n. 1305—1396.] Akosbw Babbett. 

[i.a 1896— trans, to Lichfield 1398.] John Buikiill, a Do- 

[a.d. 1398— trana. to Worcester 1407.] Thobab Pevebbll, 
translated to Llandnff from Ossory. 

[a.d. 1408 — 1423-3 John db la Zo¥ch, a Franciscan. 

[a.d. 1425—1440.] John Wbllh, also a Fraiicisean. 

[A.U. 1441 — 1458.] Nicholas Ashiit, Prior of WeBtminster. 

[a.d. 1458 — 1470.] John Hondkn, a Franciscan, Prior of 
King's Langluy. This bishop voluntarily resigned his see, 
and is said to have been "pardoned;" but formhat offence 
is not evident. 

[a.d. 1476 — 1478,] John Smith, b.ao possibly a Franciscan, 
but this is not certain. Be was, however, buried in the 
Church of the Fraticiscau.i in Loudon. 

[a.d. 1478—1496.] John Masshau, FcUow of Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, and Canon of Windsor. Bishop Marshall's 
work in hia cathedral has been mentioned. Part I., g XX. 

[a.d. 1496 — 1499.] John Inolbby, a Carthusian, and Prior 
ofShene. 

fA.D, 1500 — 1516.] Miles Sallby, Abbot succesaiyely of 
Abingdon and of Fynsham. He is said to have built much 
ikt Mathern, near Che[istow, which for a considerable time 
had been tho favourite palace of the Bishops of Llandaff. 
Bishop MarBhall rebuilt the church tower there; and 
Godwin aeserta that in hia time the shield uf Bishop de la 
Zouch remained on some parts of the palace. This stil! 
belongs to the see, and is occupied as a farmhouse. 
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[a.d. 1517—1537,] Gbobqb de Atiibqoa, a SianiEb ] 
minioan, who had come to Englund in IGOl, with I 
PtinavBt Cutliiirino of Arragou, uid wax her cbaplain. 
Oontinucd in the hciuaoliold ol the Queen unUI her de 
at Kimbolk}D, in 1630. In February, 1537, he resigi 
the bialioprin of Llandaff ; and on the 2&tb of the a 
niDDtb hit Biicceasor was appointed. 

[a.d. 1C37— trans, to York 1B4S.] Bobebt Uoloati, I 
vincial Master of the Oilbertioci of SempHagham, moA 
Prior of Wntton — odd of the few houses of that order. He 
held hispriorate with tliH bishopric of Llacdaff until March, 
1640, when be resigned it into the king's handB — a. result 
of the suppression of the larger monaatcriea (with which 
WttttOQ must luvve been allowed to rank) in 15.3a. Uolgute 
was in i^oat favour at Court, and after his translatioi) to 
York WAS made President of the Council of the North. 
He was deprived after the accession of Mary (1554), was 
thrown into the Tower, released in the following year, and 
died in 155i!. Archbishop Holgata was married. 

[a.D. 1845-1568.] Antony Kitchim. Ho was one of three 
bishops (the others were Paul Bush, Bishop of Bristol, and 
John Wakemiin, Bishop of Gloucester), at whose consecra- 
tion Thomas Tliirlby, the solitary Bishop of WeBtmiueter, 
assisted.' Kitchin, who was also called DuQstan, had 

■ After the dissoliitlnn of the greater raonasterloB the Abbot 
of Westminster became a dean, and the monks were auoceeded 
by twelve prebendaries. A Bishoprin of Wcstminater waa also 
created. Thomas Thirlby was oonseoTBtod to the eeo (Deo, 
IT, 1S40) : and the dioeeso included the whole of Middlesoi, 
except Fulham. But this arrangement did not last. After two 
years the dluceso was merged in that of London ; and in ijso 
Thirlby was ttanaloled to Norwich. In the interim he retained 
bis title as Bishop of Woatminster; asappearafrom thococordof 
Antony Kitehin's conHcoration, which look place in Westminster 
Abbey. The two other bishops were consecrated before the 
Diooese of Westminster had been merged in that of Loudon. 
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IB a monk of Westminater, and Prior of Gloucester Hall 
(eetablishcd for Beoedictine studentsX ^^ Oxford. After- 
wards he became Abbot of Ejnsham ; and, some time after 
the DiEsoIiitioii, was nomioated to tbe see of Llaodalf. Ue 
IB called by Godwin " ftmdi Doatri calamitas," because ho 
alieoated the greater pari of the manors belonging to the 
see, and disposed of others on long leases. Aloue, of all 
the biahopg, although in Godwin's words, "homo Ponti- 
ficiiB doctrina addlotissimua," he took tbe oath conceming 
tbe liojal Supremacy on the acceBsiou of Elizabeth, and so 
retained hia see. Llandaff never recovered the spoliation 
(poBHihl; to some extent, as at Exeter aod elsewhere, 
the enforced spoliation) of thia bisbop; but it never bad 
ranked among tbe richest sees, as is asserted hj Hallam.* 

Enderbio (' Cambria Triumphana,' II., bk. ii.), says that 
Bishop Kilchin . . . "enduring all the tempestuous changes 

* " AliDOBt every blahopric was spoiled by their " ' the cour- 
tiers') "ravenoQB power in this reign, either through mere 
alienations, ot long leases, or unequal exebangea. Kxeter and 
LlandaCf, from being among the riobeet seos, fell into the class 
of the poorest. Lichfield lost tbe ehief part of its lands to 
form an estate for Lord Paget."~Cimst. Hiit. 0/ Etigland, 

p. &4 (ed. 1855). Exeter, no doubt, had been one of tbe 
wealthiest of Eoglish sees. It is trao that Godwin (de Pria- 
salibus Angtite, p. 593, ed. 1743) asserts that if Llandaff had 
possessed in hia day (1601 — 1617) even a tenth part of the 
lands which " the bounty of good men " had anciently given to 
it, ths see would have been the most wealthy in Christendom, 
" cum jam vii tiabcat unde Be sartam tectomque possit tueri." 
But tho ' Valor Ecclesiosticus sufficiently proves that this 
statement is greatly exaggerated ; and that, at any rate, Llan- 
daff had become a comparatively poor see Icng bofaro tbe 
siitaenth century. Godwin is apparently referring to certain 
doubtful gifts of territory recorded in the ' Liber Landavensis,' 
— to the spoliations of which Bishop Urban complained (see 
ants)— and perhaps to the claim sot up against the dioceses 
of St David's and Hereford. 
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.... coDtinued till tbe fifth ;ear of Qne 
then died (nod bigh time), lisyiag Gnt to impoverished 
tbe bixhoprich by nnreaaitiable demisea of irhatever w&s 
dembable, tbat there nu no great cause wb; he Bfaculd 
live any loDger. He Ji called Kitcbea, Ibmgb be might 
nitber Imve been called SubuIIian ; yet, iodetd, he made 
bU church a kiuheti ; and, like a schullioti, ewept all away, 
leaving poor daff without Ian or 7und." Browne Willis 
fp. 24) asserta tbat he " cannot find that Kitchin alienaled 
anything in perpetuity, imlesg It might be LlaodaS' Place 
in the Strand." 

[*j>. 1566—1574.] Hugh Joseb succeeded; the first Welsh- 
man who hud filled the ees for many centuries. 

[*.D. 1575—1590.] WiluamBlethik, Archdeacon of Breck- 
nock, was also a Welsbman. Uis addresB to the Chapter 
in 1576 — tbe year of his secession, in which he laments 
tbe ruinous condition of tbe Cathedral, and tbe ecantinesB 
of its revenues, and proposes to diminish the numbec of 
persons on tbe foundation — has been mentioned ia Pfkrt 1., 
{ tt. It baa been printed in tbe ' Arcb^ologia.' 
_[a.d, 1591 — trans, to Exeter 1505.] Gbsvabe Babingtob. 
He bad been trcnaurer of Llandaff. From Eietcr he passed 
in 1597 to Worcester, and died in 1610. It is to him that 
tbe saying is attributed (quoted above) tbat " his diocese 
ocght to be called the Diocese of AS, because the land had 
been taken away from it." 

[a.d. 1595 — trans, to St, Asaph 1601,] Williak Mobqab; 
bom at Goibemant, in Carnarvon sbire, and educated at 
St, John's College, Cambridge. He was tbe Gtst trajislator 
of the Bible into Welsh, a labour which wss rewarded br 
bis elevation to the see of Llandaff, Bishop Morgan did 
something to improve tbe condition of 1x)th the fabric and 
the revenues of the Cathedral ; and his labours were con- 
tinued by bis ai 

* " Cum de EccIeSia leficicnJa Catbedrali, jam sbto fiatiac 
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[a,d. 1601— trans, to Hereford 1617.] Fbascib Godwik 
author of the well-known 'Calalngua of Ecgliah Biahops. 
Francis Godwin was (he son of Thomas Godwin, Bishop 
of Bath and Wells (15B4— 1590), who, by manjing a 
third time, encountered the gmvo displeasure of Queen 
Elizabeth. Franois was bora in IBGl, and was educated 
at Christ Church, Oxford. He became at an early ago 
Itcctor of Bampford Orcas, in Somersetshire, Prebendary 
and Canon of Wells, Ticor of Weston Zoyland, and, in 
1587, Bub-Dean of Eicetcr. Camden was his personal friend, 
and in 1590 he accompanied him on a jonmey Into Wales. 
In 1595 Godwin resigned Weston for Bishop's LydiarJ ; 
and in IGOl he puhlishod, in English, * A Catalogue of the 
Bishops of England, since the first planting of the Christian 
religion in this island; together with a brief history of 
their lives and memorable actions, so near as can be 
gathered of Antiquity.' Lord Buclthurst, to whom Godwin 
was then chaplain, recommended him to the notice of the 
Queen, by whom, in the same year, be was raised to the 
see of LlandalT. A second edition of hia ' Catalogue' was 
published in 1616 ; and in 1616 he published the Latin 
translation, 'Da Prasulibus Angliaj Coramentaiius,' the 
form in which the book is best known. It was dedicated 
to Jomca 1. ; and in the following year, IGIT, Godwin was 
translated from Llandaff to Hereford. 

Other worts of Bishop Godwin are ' Nnnoius luani- 
cnatus UUtpiie,' 16S9, one of the earliest suggestions for 
carrying on a correspondence by signals; and 'Annals 
of the reigns of Henry VHI., Edward VI., and Queen 
Mary,' of which the third edition was published in 1630. 
The best edition of the 'De Pricsulibna Angliie' is that 
published in 1743 by Dr. Blchardson, Master of Em- 

et minom mimtnnto totua cogilarot, ml sodom Asaphenaom 
Iranslatos . . , huno laborom Tpihi reltquit." — Godwin, Ih 
I'ratnl. Angtiai, p. G13. 



maDuel Colle<;e, Cambridge, and CsDon of Lincoln, nbo 
continued (ho Catalogue to his own time, and added 
Dumcroue notes and corrections. 

Bishop Godwin died in 1G33. His wife was the daughter 
of John Wolton, Bishop of Eieter (1579—159*), He 
did much for Llandsff; more to tho heoofit of the Cathe* 
dral, as he a^Borts, tliuo to that of his heirs.' Browne 
Willis asserts that in one respect " he set an ill-example — 
giving everything to his sons-in-lnw." 

[a.11. 1618— trans, to ChioliesItT 1619.] Geobgb Carlbtov, 
one of the English divines sent b; James 1. to atlond the 
Synod of Dort in 1618-19. 

[a.D. 1619— trans, to St. David's, 1627.] THEOPniLua FiBU), 
From St, David's he jiBaaed to Hereford in 1035, and died 
in 1636. 

[a.D. 1627—1640.] William Mdrhat was translated to 
Llandaff from Kilfenora. He had been Provoat of Eton. 
He began a. suit Ui recover the caslXe aud manor of Llan- 
daff, which had been demised by Bishop Gilchin for 99 
years ; aud would have sncceeded, had he lived. Then 
followed the rebellion. 

[a.D. 1640 — 164S.] Morgan Owen j appointed through the 
interest of Archbishop Laud, who has at least tho merit 
of selecting a Welshman. After his death the eee re- 
mained vacant until the liestomtion. It has been aaid that 
Bishop Morgan dropped down dead on hearing of ti» 
eiecution of Laud (' Archseologia Carabrensis,' p, 71\ 

[a.d. 1660—1667.] Hdoh Llotd, Archdeacon of St. DaTidt 

[a.D, 1667 — 1675.] Prascib Davieb, Archdeacon of Lhmdaa 

[a.D. 1675— trajs. to Peterborough 1679.] William Lixiyd. 

■ "Et laborea moos, per Dpi bonitstem, tam Eerleaiie Cathe- 
dral!, quaro sedi Epiecogiali, nonoDiil profuiiiae, succcsaoribiu 
Qt speio uoastabit, utcuoquu hiorodeB conquurantur rem pro. 
priam fanuliarem mihi inde non mediocriter afflictam."— ife 
/Viaui.. p. ei3 (od. 1713). 
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From Petetboroiigli, Bishop Lloyd poasnd in I6SB to Nor- 
wich. In 1691 he wan <)e|iosed as a Nonjnror, and lived 
at Hararaersniilh until his death in 1710. He was tha 
longest lived of the Noojuring bishops. 
[A.D. 1679—1706.] William Ubaw. He had bsen Follow 
of New College, Oxford ; and after his ejection, in 1648, 
went to Sweden, and there Berved in arms. He returned 
W England after the Restoration, recovered his Fellowship, 
and died Bishop of Llandaff, at the age of 00. 

It was in the time of this bishop that the choir Bervioa 
was laid Bsido. 

In the Lambeth Library (MS. dccccix. 49) is preserved 
a very curious letter from Bishop Bcaw lo Archbishop 
Tcnison. With resjiccl to the preferment in his gift, he 
says thiit if Dr. Jonea hod been niado Bishop of LkndaEf, 
instead of Bt. Asaph, he would hare had no opportunity of 
ocnnmitting aimony, "However simoniacal his disposition 
had been, he would never have had an occasion ^veu him 
to make it appear ; for 1 have bnt three livings in my 
gift, whereof two are eo lean and ill-favoured, that should 
they be sent to the fair, no chapman would he found to 
bid for them ; and [ have no Deanery to give or nell." He 
adds that the groM value of hia bishopric was 2301. per 
annum; and, after the deductions made, "I found my 
little bishoprick's revenues wholly swallowed up, nothing 
more appearing of them than would defray the chaiBes of 
the quantity of vinegar, pepper, salt, and fire spent iu my 
house." When he says, he applied for the bishopric ot St. 
Asaph, " it had been buzzed Into the Queen's (i. s. Queen 
Mary's) ears, and your predecessor had swallowed it, that 
a Welsh bishop ought to be a Welshman ; which was in 
truth the casting of a reproach upon all our late Kings and 
Primates who had iDdiCfereDtly imposed Eoglinhmen for 
bishops upon the Welsh people: and it was a groundleHS 
surmise, there not being a market town in all Wales 
3 2 
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whoretn they speak not all KneliBh. and a i 

Welsh with the raost would not he UBdcrBiood.**) 

;a.d, 170e — 1724.] John Tylkb, Dean»f Hereford. 

, 1725 — tmnB. to Pcterhoroogh 1729.] Bobrbt ChA- 
VBWNO, liegiuii ProfesBor of Hehraw in Ihe TJniversily of 
Oxford, and Cancni of Christ Church. 
[a.d. 1729—1738.] John HiBBiB. With the biBhojiric he 
hclil ihe Dpanery of Hereford, aod sfterwardB that of 
WoIIb. Ue was huried in WdlB Cathedral. 
[a.d. 1730 — trans, to Chichester 1740.] Matthiab Hawbok; 
Master of Corpus Christi Collect:, Cambridge. From 
Chichyster he passed to Ely in 1754, and died in 1770. 

. 1740— trSHB. to Sallflhury 1749.] Joas Gilbebt! 
Uean of Exeter, and Canon of ChriBt Church, From 
SaiiBbury Bishop Gilbert, in 1767, was traaalated to York. 
He died m 1701. 

.D. 1749 — 175G.] EuwABD Chkssbtt. 
>.D. 1755— trans, to Si. Asaph 1761.] Riohabd Newcokb. 
Ho was made bishop ..." it lying very conunodious for 
his Using at Wliitchurch (Shropshire), where he had built 
a, very neat and elegant parsonage-houss." — Cole's MS. 
Brit. MuB., Tol. Mviii. p. 14. 

). 1761— trans, to Bangor 1769.] John Ewbe. 

>. 1709 — trans, to Asaph in the same year.] Jokathas 

SniTLEI. 

[a.d. 1763— trans, to SaiiBbury 1782.] Shwtk Barrington. 
He was the youngeat son of John, first Viscount Banincton. 
From Salisbury he passed to Durham in 1791, and died in 
1826, Bgod 82. With the exception of the episcopate of 
Bishop Wilson of Sodor and Man, that of Bisliop Har- 
rington IB the longest on record in the English Church. It 
Gitended over fifty-six years. ITiat of Bishop Wilson was 
fifty-seven years in length. It is not generally known that 
Bishop Barrbgton left by will 1002. per annum to the 
Bishope of LlandaS and of Balisbury, and 1502. to the 
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Biflhop of Durham, (or the beaofit of the familioa of their 
poor clergy. 
[a.d: 1782—1816.] BicHABB Watbos,— the son of a Woat- 
niorlBnd "atatsBman," was born at Hevoraham m tbat 
county ia 1737. He was educated at Cambridge, where he 
aiterwards became RegiuaProfeitaor of Divinity, He lived 
for some time at Cambridge after he was raised to tbe 
Bee of Llandaff ; and then made liis permanent abode at 
Culgartb Park, on the bauk of Windermere. Duriog his 
episcopate of thirty-four years lie visited hia dioceaa but 
rarely. When tbe see of St. Aaapb became vacant in 
180li, Bishop Watson exerted himself to procure his 
trimslation thither ; and oppressed much disapjxiintment 
et being " neglected." He did nothing for tbe diocese of 
Llandaff; but in Westtnorlnnd he became a great agri- 
culturist and planter. lie was the first to introduce tbe 
larch in thatdiBtrict, — aseryioo forwhich Wordsworth, who 
greatly disliite^l the character of the tree (only beautiful 
for a abort time in spring), hardly tlumkod him. He 
thought differently himself. "The county of Westmor- 
land," ho writes in a iettor to a friend, " will long have 
cause to thank the Bishop of LlandafF " (himself) " for the 
exami)lo he has set, not of chaffering with peasants about the 
price of bullocks, hut of maktog bad land good, and of intro- 
ducing new modes of husbandry, and of planting mountains." 
Out of Westmorland, Bishop Watson is now best re- 
membered by his ' Ajiology for Christianity,' publiahed in 
1776, as an answer to Gibbon's "sneers," — "only a 
nionth's work in the long vacation," he writes ; — and by 
his ' Apfilogy fur the Bible,' a reply to the infidel Paine, 
published in 1T9C. By both works he did good service. 
In 1736 he published a 'Collection of Theological Tracts, 
in six volumes, wluch must have been useful in its day. 
A Memoir and ' Rectilloctions ' of Bishop Watson, written 
by Imuaelf, was publislied by his son in 1817. 
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[a.D. 181<7— truiH. to PeteiboroU'ih 1819.] Hebbkrt Vu 
Lnily Mnrgarol's ProfenHor of Divinity al Cambridge. 

[a.d. 1BI»— trauB. to Durhiun 1826.] Wilaiam Va» Mn^EST, 
Uv was tlie last Count PulBtine of Durham; ^nd was the 
fiiunder of the UnlTeraity there. 

[A.n. 1828 ; tmoa. to WiDchmtar 1B27.] C»ABi.Efi Richakd 

[a.d. 1828— 1B4S.] Edwabd Coplmtok ; sort of John Brad- 
ford Copl(»toti, Rector of Olfwell, Devon, and a loeniber uf 
a very andent Dovonnhire family j was bom in 1776. At 
Oiford lie wafl & Scholar of Corpus, and aftensania Fellow 
of Oriel ; Vicar of 8t. Marj'a ; Professor of Poetry ; and in 
1814 he became Provost of his College. Bishop CopIeBtoa 
was one of that most remarkable company which gave m 
Breat a reputation to the Common room of Oriel, and which 
included DaviBon, Whntely (Archbishop of Dublin), John 
Keble, Dr. Hawkins (lonn time Provost), and, somewhsl 
later, Jolin Henry Newmau. In 1826 he was mads Deio 
of Chester, but vacated that Deanery on beo.iining Bishop 
of LlandaffandDeanofSt. Paul's, Londoo ; which poaititais 
had been held together by Bishop Sumner, and ■ 
bestowed together on hia aucceasor. 

There had been no episcopal residence at Llandaff from 
the time of Bishop Kitchin. Succeeding bishops had fo' 
the most part livei! at Mathem; but the palace there had 
for some time fallen into ruin. Bisliopa Watson and 
Marsh never lived in the diocese. Bishop Van Mildert 
rented a bouse near Abergavenny ; and Bishop Coplestoa 
purchased Hardwiolt House, near Giepslow, where he died 
The net income of the see was at this time 924^. ■ and 
that available for the entire Chnjifer was 690/. There 
had been no Dean since the time of Esni (Part I. § iv 
note), until 1640, when the office was revived by the Art 
The Bishop was the head of the Chapter. Bishop Cople- 
Btonsethinwelfactively to improve the lax condition « 
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Diocese ; and lie may be taid to Imve laid the fotuvdo' 
tiunB i>f the griat change which haa been fully oairied 
out during the episcopate of his siiccexsor, — 
[a.d. 18-lfl.] Ai-FBED Olltvant, D.D., b. MancheBter, IBtb 
Aiig.,179e. BiiihoporLlai)du.ff, 1849; died there 16lh Dee. 
18tJ2. Educated at St. Paul's School, Londun. Camden 
Kihibitioner, T.Coll. Camb. Penyditto, 1B19-24, Cniv«n 
Scholar, 1820. 6th Wmngler, 1821, and Choncelbr'B Me- 
dallist. Fellow of Trinity. Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholar, 
1822. Meiuber'H prize Liitin essay, 1622, and again 1823. 
A.M., 1824. V.r. St. David's College, 1827. Professor of 
Theology and Greek. Rector of Llangelen and Bettws. 
Preb. St. David's. Hector of Kerry, Montgomery. Regius 
Prof. Div., Camb. One of the Old Tost, revision company. 

Probably the first ProtBstant bishop who resided at 
Ijlandafl', where he found the cathedral three pwts a ruiu, 
nnd which be left completely restored. He acquired 
Welsh at Lampeter, and could preach in that tongue. 

Under his care about 170 churches were built, restored, 
or rebuilt, at a cost of ahout £360,000. 'i'he, number of 
the clergy was largely iticreascd, lay readers and hill mis- 
sions establiHhed, and LlaudaCT became the centre of a 
marvellous revival of spiritual and ecclesiastical activity. 

A moderate Evaiigtlical ia hiii views, the Biuhop could 
not be Bwd to belong to any party in the Church. He 
adminifcitered the Diocese with a firm and impartial hand, 
promoted by his presence and example every society for 
the benefit of bia clergy and the strengthening of the 
Church in his Diocese. Beloved, respected, universally 
lamented. 

The diocese of Llandiill' embraces the whole of Monmouth- 
shire, together with that psj-t of Glamorganshire which lies 
east of the Neath River. The western portion of the latter 
county, including Swansea and the district of Gower, 
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lemains annexfld to the dkomB of 8t DftHd** notintiH 
itaDding a reeommendfttUm of the EodesnetMrnl Gomniii- 
•ionen that it should he added to TJandaff, 

Few parts of Gnat Britain ha^e changed mora lemaik* 
ahly than the diooeee of IJandaff since the b^gimung of 
the prosent century. The popalatioo of the whole diooese, 
in 1801, was 95,649. In 1841 it had become 259,852, 
and has since that time increased in p rop or ti otu The 
chain of high nxxirland and mountain which extends 
through the centre of the dioeen has hecome the scene of 
Tast ironworks. The collieries aie pnportioiially extensive 
and popioloas; and the town of CSudif^ iHiich in 1801 had 
a popnlation of 1018, is now one of the moat import a nt 
exporting stations in the ooontry, with Tmst dockn, and 
an enonnoQs popahtion. It is nnder these dimnged dr- 
cumstanoes that Llandaff Oithedral has heen mtoted; and 
that, with a Bishop and Dean resident, with an actire 
Chapter, and with exodknt senioes, it now fixms a fitting 
centre lor the thickly peopled diocese; in which, as 
elsewhere in Wales^ the Church has arisen to new and 
Tigoroos life. 
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ST. DAVID'S CATHEDRAL 



PART I. 

fistorj anK getitils.' 

rPHB remarkable distriot in wliioh St. David's 
J- Cathedral stnnds. so far as it is oonnected with the 
histoiy of the Soo and of tho first cccloaiastical eetabliah- 
ment here, will moro £t1y bo described in Fart II. It is 
safGciont to observe here that, although the Cathedrals 
of LlandafT and of Bangor ore placed on low ground, 

• In 1716 Browne Willia publisbcd hla ' Surrey of the Cntha- 
dral Church of St. Duvid'a': a Buiall volumB vhioh, like bia 
'Surveys' of the other Welsh Onthcdiala, ooutoiDs muoh that 
U of great valae. It has now booomo scarce, little howsTer 

a known of Bt. David's, owing to tbs lemotencsa aiid inao- 
oessiliitity of the place, until, in 1656, the Hev, William Boall 
Jones (new Bishnp of Bt. David'n) nnd Mr. ICdward Anguatut 
Freeman publibhad theit 'History and Antiijuities of Bt. 
Dnvid'a,' a quarto volume of 400 pagt^ with numerous illus- 
tratlonB. This work is so full and so oeonrole; it covers the 
ground eo oomplot(>lf, and enters bo minutely into every detail, 
whether of arohlteoture or of history ; that nothing' ia loft for 
those who follow in the some field but to oondeuse and verify 
the desoriptions it coutnlna. Frequent references are made to 
It throogboal the fallowing ocoount ; and it is proper to aokiiow< 
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Land's End, St. David's Head is tLe eitKimo westerly 
point of Great Britain. 

The Cathedral atauds on a holm of level ground, 

where the sl^ep side of the vnllcy recedes somewhnt 
from the left hank of the river. The stream almost 
washes the west front of the church. On the north 
side ore the romoina of St. Moiy'e College, with a lofty 
towei : and across the Alan are the minB of the once 
magnificent episcopal palace. The "Dinaa," or city 
of St. David's — now a straggling village, and never 
probably of greater importance — Bxtonds along the 
crest of the hill south and east of the Cathedral. In 
approaching St. David's from the aonth-cost (from 
Haverfordwest), as is most nsual, nothing is seen of 
the Church ; and the effect of the wonderful gronp of 
buildings is not a little increased by the manner in 
which the seoue suddenly opens as the verge of the 
valley is reached. The Cathedral may bo 
approached either from the north-east or from the 
BOulh-oaHt. Both views are doscribod post (§§ xxi., ixii,, 
the Fronligpieee) ; but whichever may be 
chosen, the visitor will linger for some time in admira- 
dosoends to tho great Church and 
attempts to master its details, 

. Although the primitive Church founded by St. 
David — the church of the British bishops and princes 

o doubt occupied tho same site, it haa altogether 
disappeared, and no portion of it remains in the exist- 
ing Cathedral. It was swept away by Bishop Peter de 
Leia (1170-1198), who in the year 1180 began to build 
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ui entiiTcly new chuclL The woric ms Btill proceed' 
lag in 11S9, when the Cudinal Legate, John of 
AnagniA, granted ft dJBpemntioD excusing Bishop 
Peter de Lcia, Oiraldns, Ardideaoon of Brecknock 
and o&BT Welshmen &om joining the cmsaile in 
porson, OQ condition tlutt they usiated thoso who 
wore going to the Holy Lund, and contribatod toward 
the oomplotion of the Chnrch at St. David's. Peter de 
Leia was the third Norman biahop. Bernard, the 
first Nonnan, though not the first foreign, bishop who 
filled any Welsh See — as well a§ his 8ncc<-BGor, David 
Fitzgerald, seem to have contented themselvM with 
tho simple church of their British predeoessora; 
although (apparently as a result of the cauonization 
of St. David by Caliztns 11.) this charch was solomuly 
dedicated in 1131 in honour of the saint, ite foonder. 
it having, as it would seem, been previonsly dedicated 
to St, Andrew. 

The church began by Peter de Leia cannot hftTe 
been long completed in 1220, when the " new tower," 
OS it was then called, foil, crushing tho choir and tran- 
septs. Tho lowor part of this central tower, irith the 
portions of tho church injured by its fall, were rebuilt 
between 1220 and 1218; but the tower was renewed 
so injudiciously that it has been threatening a second 
fall from that time nntil 18C6, when, under the diiee- 
tion of Mr. Q. G. Scott, it was rendered perfectly 
secure. The eastern buildings adjoining the north 
transept were first designed when tho transept itself 
was roconstructod ; and on Karly English chapel, d 
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cated to St. Thomns of Cauterhury, was tlien bnilt in 
that sitantion. In 1248 the church was much injured 
by an earthquake. The walls of the nave wore greatly 
shaken ; and the clerestory and east end of the choir 
wore altered, probably in oonaequonce of the injuries 
they had received. 

Id thig Early English period the chapels oast of the 
presbytery were begun, and the work Bocms to have 
extended over a considoroble time. The Lady Cluxpel, 
which completed the existing ground plan, was tlio 
work of Dishop Marlyn {12D0-1328). Hia successor. 
Bishop Qower, (1328-1347) mado considerable altera- 
tions throughout the Cathedral, and apparently on a 
system. The aisles of the nave and presbytery, and 
the chapel aisles eastward, had their walls raised to 
the present height, and preparations wore made for 
vaulting them, a work which was never carried out. 
Decorated windows were inserted throughout the aisles ; 
and the walls wore strongthenod by Decorated but- 
tresses. A chapel was thrown out from the eastern 
side of the south transopt. Tho south porch, with its 
internal doorway, was constructed. Changes were 
mode in the bnildings attached to the north transept. 
A stage woa added to the tower ; and the remarkable 
rood eoioen, with its monuments, was erected. Bishop 
Gower built much in different porta of his diooese, and 
his groatoBt work, tho episcopal palace at St. David's, 
now in ruin, shows cither that he was bimsolf an 
architect of no ordinary skill and genius, or that he 
employed one of tho most able designera of bis time. 
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Daring the Early Perpondicolar period, 
1384, the lurge window in the south traasept (after- 
wards much altotod) wm orocted. And between iha 
years 14G1 and L'J2'2 the roofs wcro rcnorated thnmgb- 
out tho main portion of the fnbrio. The nave roof is 
gcuorally ascribed to Owen Pule, who was treasurer 
from 1'172 to IIJOO ; and it seems probable that the 
roof of the presbytery also (which is eomewliat earlier) 
was Gonstruetod nudor his direction. Abont this time 
Rome groat buttreBses were raised against the north 
wall of tho nave, which hod boon bulging and iitB»- 
cure ever since tho earthquake of 1248. Bishop 
Vaughan (1509-1522) vaulted the space east of the 
presbytery, tho condition of which, up to Lis time, is 
very uncortain, and also remodelled and vaulted with 
stone tho Lady Chapel and the api)roach to it- Ths 
central tower was raised another stage doring las 
opiacopate. 

n. 'Itus, from tho twelfth century to the sixteenlli, 
thoro was scarcely a time daring which aome work of 
importance was not in progress. After tho changes irf 
the sixteenth century the building seems to have bean 
well cared for, and much pains were taken to prevent 
dilapidation. The chapel on the east face of the sonfii 
transept was connected with tho choir aisle, and 00> 
verted into a vestry; and in 1630 the Cathedral Wi 
carefully whitewashed, under tho direction of Bidiop 
Field. But during the civil war the lead was strippnl 
&om tho Lady Chapot, the aisles of the prcebyterj, 
and apparently &om tho transepts. The aisles, thui 
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denndod, fell into ruin ; and, after tlio Boetoration, the 
arches on oitlier side of tho presbytery wero blocked 
as a neceasary protection. Tbo traiisopt roofe wore 
reconstructed in 1C!)6. Tbo south arch of tho central 
tower was closed, ia order to etrougtbon the tower 
itself, which hod always shown signs of wcakoess ; 
and the roof of tho prosbytory waa propped by largo, 
heovy beams. Tho stone vault of the Lady Chapel 
remained after the lead had been Btri2)ped from it ; 
but it gradually bccamo dilapidated, and fell about 
the year 1775. 

In 1793 a subscription was raised for rebuilding the 
west front. Tills was done by the ftrchitoet Nash, 
whoso plans were submitted to tho Society of Anti- 
quarieB. Tho Chantry chapol of St. Thomas was con- 
verted into a Chaptor-houBo in 1827, Bishop Field's 
whitewash was afterwards removed from tho nave piers. 
In 1843 the south transept waa fitted up as a parish 
church, and the vestty, which had been added on the 
east side in the seventeenth century, was so altered as 
to form in effect an eastern aisle. In 1S4G the rood 
screen was partially restored ; the great window of the 
north transept, long blocked, was taken ont aud re- 
placed by one of Decorated character, designed by 
Butterfiold; and in 1849 somo of the Perpendicular 
windows whieh had been inserted in tho south aisle 
of the navo wore blown in by a storm, and their places 
by others of Decorated design, more in 
harmony with the work of Bishop Gowor. The north 
aielo of the ptesbybsry also was roofed in. 
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III. This wbs the coDdition of tlie Cathedral wb^ 
in 18G'2, 6ir Q. Scott was directed to examine and 
roport upou it, with a view to a complete restoratiDn. 
Ho found, of ooureo, that OTor; port of tlio bnilding 
stood more or loss in need of reparation ; bat the state 
(if the central tower was snob that, before anything el«e 
uuald bo dono, it was necesaaiy to render that Beome. 
It WAS indeed in inuniueut danger, and " the only secu- 
rity," wrote Sir O. Boott, " which the tower has from 
actaal falling, te the bnttroasing it eitstoins front the 
walls of the transopte and the nave, though the latter 
have themselves severely sufferod nnder the nndae 
profiBuro thus brought npon them.'" The ouosiul 
state of dampnosa was anoHor most eerioiu eriL 
" I do not hesitate to say that I have never witnessed 
anything approaching to it in any other diarch. The 
walls, the pillars, and the floor, seem in damp vreatbcr 
perfectly saturated with wot, and after a few honrs of 
heavy rain, they in many parts literally Etrcam witb 
water."" This would partly bo remedied by necessary 
reparations of the roots and other ports of the build- 
ing : bat on oScicnt system of drainogo was also called 
for. The groat work of restoration was at once begun; 
and when Sir G. Scott made his second report in 1869, 
he was able to announce that the renewal and repair of 
the tower — a work of considerahle danger, and canslne 
the greatest anxiety Ui all concerned — had been effected 
without a mischance ; that the Cathedral was oomr 
parativeJy dry ; and that the restoration of the ehm 
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and presbytery, with the adjoining aielee, liad been 
nearly completed. Sinoo that tima the remainder of 
the twelfth century church from the high altar west- 
ward has been put into sabetantial and seemly repair. 
Tbo total expenditure has exceeded 39,0001., of this, 
10,000/. was granted by the Ecclosinfltical Commis- 
eioners, and sums amounting in tho whole to 49D0Z. 
have been from time to time appropriated to the work 
from the Capitular Fnnd. The remaining 25,000^ 
has been made np by contributions from individualB ; 
among these are the bequeets by the Bot. and Mrtf. 
J. M. Traheme, of Ooedriglaa, which have covered 
the outlay on the South Transept, on the paving of 
the Nave and its aisles with Caiiara stone, and on 
ceiling the North Aisle with oak. Tho rebuilding of 
the West Front, at n oost of 4000/. as a memorial of 
Bishop Thirlwoll, is included in the total ezpenditme 
as above stated ; as also is the cost of an excellent 
organ, of ooneidemhle power, built by Mr. Willis. 

The choracter of the restorations, and tho new worlc, 
will best be deacribod in passing through the various 
divisions of the church. From what has already been 
said, it will bo scon that whilst tho Cathedral contains 
work, and important work, of many periods, tho greater 
part of the building— the nave, choir, and presbytery, 
and portions of tho transepts — is Transitional : — 
Norman passing into Early English. Of this (except 
the west side of the transept) nothing whatever 
appears on the exterior, since the sneeessiTo changes of 
the tower and of the aisle walls and windows have 
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given a Lttto Decorated diaracter to tlie outside flffl 

cLnrcb. It is Duticuablc that oU tho oarlior work — 
the TroUHitiouai uf the navu atid tho E&rly ] 
of ths Lady Chapel — is less advanced in atjle thai 
the aBccrtaincd dates would lead as to expect. Yet 
this may well have beeo inteiitionaL Id ite Trao- 
eitioaal pcirtioDS ospcciallj, tbe Cathedral, ia Sir G. 
Scott's worda, " in no degree falls short of contem- 
[lorury Btnictiiroa iu tho grandeur of its conoeption, or 
tho beauty aad refinement of itB details. It lingers in 
Home degree behind many of thom ia the extent to 
which the pointed arch has supplanted the ronud ; but 
this was prubnbly owing to a desire to avoid nndtu 
height luther than to any want of advancement ; for in 
all the details, and especially in the carved foliage, &a 
skill and taste exhibited is of £rst-rate order, and Uti 
execution of tho omaDioiital mosonrj could hardly b* 
excelled. Ita architect, indeed, Bcomed detertuined to 
plant, in tho furthest estremity of our island, the 
standard of the utmost advancomcnt of his art, at tbe 
period of its most determined progression. These 
facts render the building a wonderfully in tci'CBting and 
valuable lanilmark in architectural history ; tutdng, in 
the extreme west, a position parallel to that hold by 
Canterbury in tho extreme east of the island," 

Throughout the Cathedral, preparations for vault- 
ing with stone, chiefly en the principle of tho vaulting 
called " soximi'tito " by Professor Willis, were madej 
but the vaulting, as has been said, was in no ca^ 
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carried oat until tlie Perpendicular period, and then 
only in the Lady Chapel and tho part of tLo churcli 
between that and tho Presbytery, The remarkiible 
ground-plan of the Cathedral should also be mentioned 
here. This, as we havo eeon, was I'onnod gradually 
by additions to Do Leia's building. The interposi- 
tion of Bueb a cloeed chapel as that of fiisbep Vaugban, 
between the presbytery and the ambulatory comioeting 
the ait^lea, is probably uuiiino, and is, at any rate, 
without parallel in this coantry. 

The dark grey, reddish, and pnrple stones of nbioh 
tho Cathedral is bailt, and whioh give by their deep 
colouring a peculiar richness and warmth to the in- 
tenor, were brought from Caerbwdy. The Oaorbwdy 
rock belongs to the Cambrian scrios^ — the most ancient 
Bedimtintary rocks known to geologists, and indicate 
that a part of the neighbourhood of St. David's has 
existed as an island in more than one primoToI soa, 
when (escept a few points at which tliey also appear, 
only in Walea, and at the Prawlo and Bolt, the cs- 
trcme eonthern headlamls of Devonshire) the rest of 
Britain was still in cooise of formation beneath the 
waves. No other important building in tbis eonutry 
is built of such primitive stone, and its use gives an 
additional and a fitting distinction to 8t. David's. 
Tho greatest distinction of the church, and that to 
which it waa indebted for all its glory of architoo- 
ture, was, of course, the shrine of its founder. " Ty 
Ddewi," the "House of David," as the cathedral was 
tailed, was, to all true Wel&hmen, the most sacred 
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epot in Britain. St. David was the great pAbim i 
WtkleB, and a donblo pilgrimage to hie eLrine equalled 
the merit uf one pilgrimage to Route : — 

" MencviBm pete bio, RomtUD adirf n via, ^^H 

/Gqoa meccet tibi ledditnr bic et ibL ^^H 

Ttoma Mmcl quantum dut bU Mpnevia tantarD." ^^M 

It ehonld here be said that, wliattiTer the consti- 
tution of the Church may have bcon from tho time of 
St. David (seo Part II.) to that of the \orman conqitest 
of Wales, it was, afterwards, never monastic. The 
Chapter, from tho time of the first Norman bishop, 
Bernard (1115-1147), consisted of tho Bishop and a 
certain number of secular Canons. A Precentor wbe 
established in 1224, who afl»rwards took precedency 
under the Bishop. There was no Dean until the Pre- 
centor took that office and title, in accordauca witJi 
tho 8rd and 4th Victoria (c. 113, S 1)- 

IV. The West Front of the Cnthedral, distant a 
very few yards from the Alan rivulet, had been thnut 
far out of the perpendicular by the Westward move- 
ment of the Nave, tho piers of which still lean con- 
siderably in the same direction. To remedy this 
dangerous condition of the West Front, Mr. Nash ww 
employed to rebuild it, which be did not only in * 
style not to be commended, but with perishaUe 
material. This has been replaced by an entirely new 
fagade of Caerbwdy stone, after a design of Sir Qilbot 
bcott's founded, to a ccmsidcrable extent, oa a drawing 
preserved in the Library of the Society of Atiti- 
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qnuies, repieBenting the Front as it was before Nash 
hiok it down. 

The nare (Plate I.), is generally nasigncd throughout 
ti. Bishop PcUr de Lt.-ia (1176-1198). It coasistB of 
sii bays. Nothing can be more striking than the 
effect, although, aa has been trnly remarked, it differs 
much from that asnally produced by a grand lata 
N^ormau interior. Id this case, the unusual variety 
and namber of the divisions, tho great richness of 
oruameut, perhaps the colour of tho stone, and certainly 
the saperb and almost arabesque roof, combine to 
create an impression of groat and unusual beauty, but 
somewhat lesson that feeling of " rooky solidity and 
indetorminate duration " which affects us in the vast 
naves of Ely, Peterborough, or Dorham, and which is 
tho true exproGsion of Norman architecture. The 
Dave of St. David's is, in fact, unlike that of any other 
obnreh in this country. The treatment of the triforium 
and clerestory, forming but one main division, but 
with the triforium itself well marked ; the masHiva 
wall, in which the triforial arohes are pierced; the 
unusual omaments in their tympana, and tho groat 
richness of the areh which encloses each bay of tri- 
forium and clerestory, give a very striking and distinct 
character to the story above the main arcade ; and 
the unusual amount of ornament bestowed on all tlus 
division renders tho I'erpendieular roof, with its in- 
tricacy of lines and ffet-work, leas ont of keeping with 
the work below than would otherwise, perhaps, have 
been tho cose. From the extreme west end, tho eye 



ranges throagli tlie nave to the closed oLoir-screoa rf 
Bisliop Gowor. Above the screen, on each side of the 
organ and through the cDtmace to the choir, the e«st 
end of the church is visible in the far distajjce. 

With tlio cxcujition of the woBtemmoet bay, which 
is DajTtiwor than the rest, all the arches of the mtuo 
arcailo ore rounded. The piere, somewhat lower than 
neual, arc alternately round and oct^onal, with shafts 
attached to the eardinal points; those toward the 
aisles, designed as vanlting-shafts, being clnstered. 
" The capitals afford an interesting study ; the pre- 
Tulcnt typo is a dcgGnerate, though by no means mi- 
conimon, variety of the cushion form, though eomo 
are of other kinds, several being floriiited ; while two 
of the shafts attached to the first pair of piera from the 
oast are remarkable for the exquisite grace of their 
foliage, which approaches much nearer to the classical 
models than is at all usual in this coantry. A 
single capital on the north side letains vestiges of a 
smiiU IiEjiiro or statue, which has been broken oft"' 
The bases are decidedly Early English in section. The 
plinths are rectangular. " The arches are very rich, 
and elaborately moulded on the jaco toward the nave 

The outer order has sectional mouldings, 

rapidly advancing toward Early English; the inner 
lias surfuee-mouldinga, partaking a good deal of ft 
sectional character, and which, together with those in 
the clerestory, affgril a valuable study of the prooeat 
by which the projecting tooth-moulding of the Early 
' Jonea and Frccuian, ' HLBttiry of St. David'fl,' p. OG. 
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EnglUli style was developed out of the Bnr face-carved 
clievroo of its predoceBSor,"* The pointing of iLe 
woflternmo§t pair of arches was nocesHary in order to 
keep the narrower bay at the eanie height &s the otberg. 

The portion of tbo elevation nbove the mnin arcade 
is, OB has boon already eaid, treated io a very unusual 
manner. In each bay, triforium and clercstoiy arc sot 
within one main arch. The upper part of thin arch is 
open, and the clciGstory window ia seen at the back. The 
lower port is closed by a wall containing two pointed 
arches, in tbo spandril between wliich ia a richly- 
cnrred roundel {PlatcB II. and HI.). Two of those hays 
occupy the space above one bay of the main arcade 
below, The arches enclosing trifurium and clerestory 
are highly onrichod, and clustorcd shafts with carved 
capitals (originally designed with roferonco to on 
intended vaulting) rise between them about half-way 
op, and now carry small shafts of wood, on which ths 
Perpendicular roof roste. The whole effect, owing 
greatly to the multiplication of arches in this division, 
is very rich and intricate. "The passoge itself is 
merely formed in the thickness of the wall over the 
pier-range, and only opens by an occasional round arch 
into what, were tbo aisles vaulted, would bo the spaoe 
between the double roofs, and which in the ceiled 
south aislo really is so, but on tbo north side is neces- 
larily a portion of the aisle itself." 

■ Jones anil Frei'maa, ' Hist'iry of St. David's,' p. 87, In 
1882 tho Kurth Aisle teaeivod a ceitmg siutilor (u Uiat of the 
Bouth Aisle. 
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The orxangeiDent of triforinm and clerastoi; witli 
a single arcli occurs olscwlioro, and the Perpend! 
Teraion may be stadied to advantago in York A 
But the triforium at York, and in other oxamplea < 
earlier dato, is oltogethet eacrificcd to the cleresto 
Here it is at least of eqoal importance, 

V. Tho beautiful and most tmuBual roof of the iun| 
(Plate IV.) will from the first have attracted attenticdj 
It was tho intention of the Norman architect that 1 
onvo should be vaulted, and for this purpose the b 
already mentioned were designed, alternately e 
and clustered : " those of the lattet form being pla 
over tlie piers, as having to support the tranavei 
arches of the vault." But the nave is of great widtl^ 
and — since the vaulting of such a spnco was, at thi 
oarly period, an undertaking of uauBnal boldnesB— itS 
probable that difficulties soon presented themeelTt 
rendering the execution of the design dangerona ( 
impossible. At any rate, it must have been abandoi 
after the fall of the tower in 1220, foUowcd a 
was in 121S by the earthquake which shook bo een 
the walls of the nave. 

In what maimer tho nave was ceiled before i 
construction of tho present roof is unknown. It y 
possibly covered by a flat ceiling of tiiahor, such as see 
to have existed at Llandaff, and such as still i 
at Peterborough and St. Alhan's. However this i 
be, there con be no doubt that the earlier roof wd 
plain and simple in comparison of that with which. % 
was replaced toward tho end of the fifteenth cento 
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It IB asBerted, and probably witb trutb, tliat thta 
gorgcouB coiling was orGctcd during tho trcasurerehip 
of Owon Pole (1472-1G09), and it was pcrhftps during 
tbe same poriod that tho timber roof of tlio cboir waB 
made. The nave roof is, "in its constrnctinn, simply 
a. flat ceiling of timbor laid upon the walla ; but by 
some certainly unjustifiable violationa of the laws of 
arcLitocturol reality, such as are not uncommon even 
in tho atone roofs of that poriod, it is made to assume 
a character wholly its own, and which it ib very 
difficult to describe in an intolligihlo manner. By 
the employment of vast pendants, which at tho sides 
take tho form of immense overlapping capitals to tho 
small shafts already mentioned, tho ceiling appears 
to be supported by a system of segmental archoa 
effecting a threefold longitudinal division of the roof, 
and croBEod by a similar range springing from tho woUb. 
Of courao, those archea in reality anpport nothiug, 
but ore, in fott, bomo up by what appuars to rest on 
them. Notwitliatanding tliia unreality, and the marked 
inconsiBtency of tho roof with the architocturo below 
— notwithstanding that its general character would 
have boon much moro adapted to some magnificent 
staid apartment in a royal palace — still tho richneaa 
and singularity of such an interminablo aeries of 
^tted lines renders this, on tho whole, ono of the 
moBt attractive features of the cathedral. Both the 
arches themselves, and tho straight lines which divide 
the principal panola, drip with minute fuliatione lite 
lace-work, in a stylo of almost Arabian gorgeousneas. 
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It is much to be regretted that this ceiling cnts off 
the top of the western arch of the lantern, which at 
once spoils the e£fect of the latter, and gives an un- 
pleasant appearance to the unfinished pendants of 
the ceiling, when seen from behind out of the choir. 
Still, this very view of the roof, in which hardly any 
other part of the nave is visible, is wonderful in the 
extreme." ' 

It has been sometimes suggested that this remark- 
able ceiling may have been brought from elsewhere, 
and possibly from the great hall of the Bishop's palace. 
But a careful examination will show that it was cer- 
tainly constructed for the place which it now fills. 
It may very probably have been the work of foreign 
artists ; and as some indications of foreign work may 
be traced in the tomb of Bishop Morgan (see § xvn.), 
who died in 1505, Mr. Freeman is disposed to refer 
it to the period between the death of that Bishop and 
1509, in which year died the Treasurer Pole. Some 
of the carving of the roof has completely the character 
of the Benaissanco. 

VI. The interior of the West Front seems to have 
been nearly brought back to what it was originally, 
except that it has lost its triforium passage. Above 
the great west doorway, which is original, there aro 
two tiers of windows ; the lower consisting of three 
equal round-headed lights, the upper of five lights 

* Jones and Freeman, p. 59. Since the aboye was written 
the pendants have been completed. 
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blso round-beaded, but dimiuiGbing in bizq nortb- 
wards and Buutliwards from the centre. Tfaeee eight 
windows ore eet in a Norman renr-arc)), wbicb eeems 
to luiTe been reset by Nash as well as during the last 
rostoratiou. Of the engi^avings of the exterior of 
the West Front the best ieprohnblj that in Grose's 
' Antiq.iiitieB.' 

NotwitliHtauding the beautiful colour of the stone, 
the pieia of tho main arcade were covered with paint- 
ings, aoniQ faint traces of which still remain. On the 
south sido, the fourth jiier from the west bna on its 
eastern face the full-length figure of a king in armour, 
with a crowned helm, and a scoptro in the loft hand. 
It has been thought to represent Henry IV., and the 
plat«-armour, with kneo-capa and elbow-pieccia, is of 
that period. On the west sido of the same pier is tho 
Virgin under a canopy, with the inscription "Virgo 
Maria," Above is our Lord, with tho emblems of 
the four evangelists ; and on the email attached shafts 
are figures of seven candlestick b, evidently referring 
to the vision of St. John. There arc traces of a 
crowned figure on the pier eastward of this, and some 
remains of painting on the pior opposite oa the north 
side of tho nave. 

Tho Font stands at the western end of the south 
aisle. It is octagonal. Its only ornament is a simple 
pointed arcade incised on a bowl of good dimensions.'^ 

' "A stone which formerly atond beside the font la now 
proBervod in the north traoBi^jit; it fumu a plrtiti, irrogularlj 
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For tho Momimeitlt in the Dftve and its ■ 
§ ivn. 

Vn. The walla of the imm tide* vrere nised, I 
rated windows wcro inaorted, and propontioDB wete ~ 
made for vaulting the aisloa by Bishop Gower (1328- 
1347). In tho north uslo only ono of tho original 
Dccorotod windows, with intersecting tmcery, re- 
mainB ; tho olhera are modem. The windows in the 
wiuth aiele are, for the mort port, reetoiatioas of 
Bishop Gower's Deconted. 

Tho roofs of the Nomun aisles were of very mnch 
Bteoper pitch than thoeo whioh now exist, and when 
the walla wore raised by Bishop Gower the Norman 
T»til ting-shafts were nsod afrosh, and wore lengthened 
to the necessary extent This acconnta for the fact 
t^at the vaultiiig-sh&fta are unqneationably Norman, 
whilst they arc much longer than tho originn] Nor- 
man walls would have permitted. The shafts against 
the aislo walls, and the triple shafts which project 
from tho piers of tho great arcades, ehow that Qishop 
de Leia had at first designed to covor tho aisles with a 
eezpartito vaulting ; but although the vaulting-shafta 

cylindrical slmft, gradnall; tapering tnwnrcls the top ; the boae 
is oblong, witb the angles chamfered off. The fimnnut is 
holtoiTcd out to form a basin withont a wate^Klrtun, and mnidt 
too small for inunerBion. Tho height U two feet sis inchw. 
Similar objects Bro found BtaDdiag Dear the fonts of aanta 
churohes in Brittany, and aio Bupposed to be ootmectod with 
tho useof ohriam in iKiptism." — Jones and Frcomnn, p. 77. May 
not this be a " l)i'nitier " Cor holy waler ? A low pillat jg used 
fur this parpo^ in some Frcnoh obnrehes. 
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exist, and at the east end of the north nielo tho arch 
Bjtringing &01Q them is traced out, the vaolt was never 
completed ; and " it seems quite impesaiblo that tho 
system thus snggeeted coold over have been carried 
out, as the ajiex of the arch agaiuet the east wall falls 
very muuh lower than that of the picr-nrch, so that a 
vault of tho strangest and most ancouth kind wonld 
have been the result. One can only suppose that, in 
planning the nave, the effect which the vast width of 
the pier arches wonld have npon the vaulting — which, 
as usual, was left for the last thing — was altogether 
forgotten." ' 

The vaulting system of Bishop Gowor was well 
arranged, and was apparently quite cu]iablG of com- 
)iletion ; but this also, like the Norman vaulting, 
remained unfinished. Tho skeleton of a fiat timber 
ceiUng remained in the south aisle nntil the present 
restoration. Oak panela have been placed on the 
moulded ribs and the north aisle has been ceiled after 
the same pattern. 

The vaulting shafts in tho north aisle are tallorthan 
thoGO in the south. In three bays of tho former aisle 
are slender buttresses of Perpendicular date, abutting 
against the clerestory wall, and resting on tho vaulting 
shafts, which were shortened to receive them. Those 
buttiesBos were inserted to counteract the outward 
leaning of the north wall — a result no doubt of the 
eaTthtjuake of 12-13. The great eitemal buttresses (see 
5 xxn.) were afterwards added for the same purpose. 
' Jones and Freeman, p. 1 12. 
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At the oast end of each aielo a Transitional 
inBtood of the usual arch gives odxaiesion to tLe transept. 
The portal in the northern aisle is trefoil headed, 
bone&th a circular enclosing arch. One of the cspitels 
of the slmfts conying this arch is nnlile any other in 
the church. 

In the second bay from the west, opposite to eacli 
other, are tho portals by which the Cathedral is now 
generally entered. That on tho north side is Norman, 
slightly onriohod. Tho south jiortol is very riti 
Decuratod work, and is approached by a porch of tiro 
etorios. Thoy are described in §5 xsi. xxiL. 

vm. Leaving for tho present tlie closed choir- 
scroon, t]io wurk of Bishni) Gowcr (soo pott, § xvl), 
wo pnsB throngh its portal into the ritnal choir, wlddi 
occnities tho apace beneath the central tower, and half 
of tho bay boyond it. The presbytery takes the re- 
maining lialf of this bay, and three bays eastward. 
All this port of the church, cast of tho choir screen, is 
either Peter de Leia's work, or is tho work of the re- 
constructors after the fall of the tower in 1220. It 
will thoreforo best bo described in immediato conneo- 
tion with the nave. It may here ho observed that 
do Leia's church, there can be no doubt, extended ta 
the existing oaatem wall of the presbytery, and yiu 
square- ended. 

The tower of Bishop do Leia's church feU in 1230." 

- Anno MCCXX. "Traiialatio 8. Thomai Uartrrii U, 
JuUi. Nova turcis MencToneis Bccleeioi die Lunn 
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There arc, as Professor Willis has romorkcd, few 
coutral towers of Norman dato which havo not fdlon; 
Booner or later. That of Winchester fell in 1107; 
and that of Ely in 1321. The earlier arctiteots wero 
by no means akillod in the safe construction of huge 
masses ; but no tower, after its fall, was restoi-ed BO 
injudioioaaly as that of St. David's. The western piers, 
with the arch above them, were allowed to remain. The 
eastern piers, with the three other arches, were rebuilt 
from the ground. The rotoution, in such a case, of any 
part of tLo old work " is always a dangerous expedient, 
for not only is it improbable that the remaining por- 
tion should bo wholly osempt from the defects which 
caused the destruction of the rest, but a tower resting 
partly on new and partly on old work can scarcely, in 
tho nature of things, bo thoroughly trust worthy,"' In 
Bpite of this, however, and notwithstanding tho earth- 
quake of 12i8, which shook tho nave walls, and no 
doubt affected the lower portion of the tower, a 
Decorated stage was added during the episcopate of 
Bishop Gowcr, and a third, or Perpendieular stage, 
during tho episcopate of Bishop Vaughan. It ia only 
wonderful that the towor, thus piled on insecure foun- 
dations, did not again fall. The older piers and arch 
were indeed constantly crushing and giving way, and 
they became disunited with tho newer parts to a most 

S. Mfirtini, neminH mortuo vtl I 
am Imiirovisatn versa cat." 
Wbartnn, ' Aug. Bau.' ii. p. (i50. 

■ Sir G, Scott, Report of (18U2), p. IL 
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marked degree. Attompta to Btrongtben the tower 
were nmdd by tlio addition of masgive stone-work at 
the back of the choir ecrcon ; and at a later period the 
weetem and the soiithem archc§ were entirely trailed 
up foi increased Bocurity. Notwitb standing this, liow- 
erer, wholl Sir O. Scott mode hia first examination of 
the tower, in 1SG2, ho found the condition of it "in 
the highest degree alarming," . . . The older por- 
tionB (the western piers and arch) were Htomlly, bo 
far as thoy wore open to oxominatioQ, shattered to 
fragments. ..." In fact, the only security which the 
tower has &em actually falling, is the buttressing it 
BUBtains from the walls of the trauBopts and the nave, 
though the Iatl«r have themselvoa severely suffered 
under the undue pressure thus brought npon them." 
The first work of restoration was therefore to ensnrB 
the safety of the tower — a matter of the utmoBt diffi- 
culty, since it iuvolved " little loss than the rebuilding 
kam their foundation of two of the four piere, each of 
them bearing a load of 1150 tons, which would have to 
be supported by timber shoring during the opemtioii.'' 
But the work, under the direction of Sir G. Scott, and 
with the constant personal superintend once of the lata 
Mr. Clear, his clerk of the works, was begun and 
happily carried through. It was one of the most diffi- 
cult and delicate operations of its class over under- 
taken in this country, and the utmost anxiety was felt 
by all concerned until the crushed substructure of the 
tower hod been rendered trustworthy. Sir G. Soothe 
report of the measures which were adopted, too lon^ 
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1 this place, will be found in the 
Appendix to Part I, 

In its safe and rcnovnted oondition, the interior of 
the tower, with its lofty lantem and Decorated roof, is 
very striking. Of the fonr miiin urchea, the western 
is circular ; the other three, constructed after the fall 
of the tower in 1220, are pointed. " They are, how- 
ever, of very much the same goneral Late Norman 
character, though certain differences may he ohseryed 
in their capitals and mouldings." Of the western 
piers, the ports toward the nave belong to do Leia's 
work ; those toward the transepts were added after 
1220. Tho eastern and western arches are richly 
decorated, chiefly on their western sides. But the 
scnlptnie throughout, although on some of the capitals 
it is more distinctly of Early English character, is far 
less advanced than its ascertained date would lead us to 
eipect. The destruction of de Leia's tower and choir 
followed ao closely on their completion, that the re- 
bnildere seem either to have made little architectural 
progreaa, or to hare set themselves purposely to repro- 
duce the earlier forms and decorations. 

The pointed arches are higher than the round arch, 
and the string course above them is consequently 
carried at a higher level. Above this string course 
is, on the west side, a wall arcade of pointed arches, 
four of which, about threo-fourths the height of the 
others, formerly opened into a gallery at the back. The 
combination of those orohea is especially graceful, 
although the foui lower onea are now closed. The 
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filcnder sliafta hare capitals of foliBge ; and that in the 
centre springB from a corbel representing a fox's hoid, 
above the capital of a lower ehaft, on which rest two of 
tbe lower arcliKS. This work probably belongs to tbe 
second period (after 1220), aa do certainly the arcades 
aboTo tbe main arches on tbe throe remaining ddea 
TheBo arcadee open to a triforinm gallery at the bact 
Their cLaractor is Early English, although the capitals 
are still somewLat Nonnnn, " They are worth notiee 
oa presenting a conibiuation of ahafts, corbela, and 
largo bowtella furnished with basca liko shafts." 

At this stage the earUer work ends. (See Plate V. 
This ehoWB the oastoni arch of the tower, and the 
stage of earlier work on the west and ennth sides. The 
Decorated stage above, with the vault, ore shown as 
they wore before the reatoratioa : see poat.) The stage 
above is Dccoratud, and was added by Bishop Gower. 
This containa on each face a lofty two-light window, 
having on each side a pointed arch opening to a wall 
pasBage. The epriiigurs of a stone vault are seen in 
each angle, level with the base of this Decorated stage ; 
but tbe actual roof ia a fan vault of wood, raised (inilo 
above the Decorated lantern. The ribs of the vault 
are so arranged as to meet in a largo eqiml-Umbed 
croaa in the centre, the booms which form the crosf 
touching tlie waU on eauh side. The cross itself is 
coloured pule blue, with gold and white oarichmente- 
On the oak gi'ound of tbe vaulting arc blazoned shields 
of arms of Bisliups of the See, beginning with Petei 
de Leia'B monogram and closing with th& three boar*! 
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heada of Bisliop TMrlwall, Tho ribs of tlie TauUing 
are gilt below, and red and black at the aides. The 
whole colouring (whiah is eatiroly modoru) is plcasiag 
and harmonioQs. There were traces of a large black 
and white choqaered pattern on the paaols. 

Before the late reetoration of the tower, this wooden 
vault, which, like the roofs of uave and choir, is a work 
of the end of the fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth 
century, was placed lower down — springing from the 
earlier stono-work which still remains, and cutting off 
all the upper portion of tho windows of the Decorated 
lantern. Sir G. Scott writes, — " I ha^'e done oway with 
this dissight, by lifting the wood groining a stage 
higher, so as to show Gower's windows in their in- 
tegrity, which forms the lantern into a very fine 
feature. I trust that as regards the general principle 
of conservative restoration, this exception will be 
accepted as one of tho class which proves tho rule. 
The wood groining was decorated with colonr, and has 
been repainted." " 

IX. Tho space beneath the tower, 27 feet square, 
serves as tho " chorus cantornm," und contains the 
stalls. A wall, built to strengthen the tower, formerly 
filled the arch behind the stalls on tho south side. 
This has been ronioTcd since the roKtoration of the 
tower, and flie spnce is occupied by the bellows and 
other portions of the organ. 

Tho stalh, twenty-eight in number, consist of a 

single range of seats, with miGcrorcs. The desks in. 

' Sir.G Scott, Report of ISW, p, 21. 

K 2 
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aiiy of these 
jociiB %«... .... nas been suggested, for 

attacks on the monks, hated as they doubtless were bj 
the seculars, is not certain. One of them may perhaps 
" bear on the state of popular religion in the fifteenth 
century. It represents a fox, cowled, and seated on a 
bench, offering a small roimd object, representing 
either a wafer or a paten, to a figure having the body 
of a goose with a human head, and wearing a cap of 
rather peculiar form. A flagon stands on the bench 
behind the fox." ^ Over the entrance to the choir is a 
four-centred arch of oak, having small pendants at 
the apex, and with its spandrils filled with well-cut 
foliage. The stalls have, unusually, a gallery over 
them. The western front of this gallery has a pro- 
jecting bay, supported by this oaken arch. 

It should be here mentioned that the Sovereign is 

' Jones and Freeman, p. 86. 



heads of Bishop Thirlwall. The ribs of the vaulting 
are gilt below, and red and black at the sides. The 
whole oolonring (whioh is entirely modem) is pleasing 
and harmonious. There were traces of a large black 
and white chequered pattern on the panels. 

Before the late restoration of the tower, this wooden 
vault, which, like the roofs of nave and choir, is a work 
of the end of the fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth 
century, was placed lower down — springing from the 
earlier stone-work which still remains, and cutting off 
all the upper portion of the windows of the Decorated 
th^'y^. Sir G. Scott writes, — " I have done away with 
pier on the hxi^y lifting the wood groining a stage 

ing space is occupied by .-ir'o "^^"^ ^^— • i^utue^ ' 't* . 

screen, marking distinctly the ritual division between 
the " chorus cantorum " and the presbytery, is, so far 
as has been ascertained, unique in this country. The 
division itself exists in all great Churches ; but, what- 
ever may formerly have been the case, it would appear 
that no other screen is now remaining in a similar 
position. The parclose here is of very late Decorated 
character. The lower portion is of closed panel-work, 
trefoil-headed, with a peculiar leafage at the cusps. 
Above is an open arcade of unusual design ; the tracery 
reticulated, with sex-foiled headings, the lowest foil 
being slightly elongated. 

The wide doorway is not in the centre of the parclose, 
though it is nearly opposite the entrance to the choir 
under the rood screen. The return on the north side 
is plainer, and is probably of somewhat earlier date. 
The Bishop's throne, on the south, is a complicated 
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structure, light bxu\ graceful, with ricb cimoplaa. 
n'oodwork, howcTcr, is of Tarions datcB ; the trutne- 
work Bjijiarently Lato Perpendicular, some otLer por- 
tiona Decorated, and the lower punelB, judging from 
their peculiar ciiBping, of the same date aa the par- 
oIoBO screen. This ngrooe with the belief that Bishop 
Morgan (1496-1505) erected tlie throne, which con- 
tains three scats, the two at a lower level being in- 
tended for certain ofBccrs in attondance on the Bishop. 

The history of all this woodwork scorns to be as 
follows : — After tho erection of the rood screen by 
Bishop Gowor in tho fourteenth century, it was 
ordered that the Canons' stalls should bo reoonstnw 
ted. To this period iiceordiu(;ly belong the pardose, 
and the lower panels of the Bishop's throne. Gowet's 
stalls were removed, and re])lacod by those which now 
eiist, in tho fifteenth century ; and later again Biahop 
Morgan erected the present throno, much Decorated 
work from Gower's stalls being apparently used np in 
it. The parcloso, judging from the diiferent character 
of the work in its north return, and from other indica- 
tions, does not occupy its original position. It is 
probable that it extended at first botweon tho eastern 
tower piere, and that when Bishop Morgan eroctod the 
throne it was removed a short distance eastward.^ 

The stalls were necessarily removed daring the re- 
storation of the tower. Together with tho parcloee, 
and the Bishop's throne, they have been most carefully 
and minntely repaired, " the greatest care being taken 
< Svii Jonea and Freeman's Ilietory, pp. 90-03. 
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to presBrve the ancient work ns nearly imtouehod as is 
poBsible." Tte floor of the choir has boon laid with 
oncfttiBtio tiles, and a greater contrast can liardly be 
Qonceived than that botwoon. the present appearance of 
the choir, and its condition — ^neglected, decaying, and 
crowded with lofty pows — before the restoration. The 
▼iew from the entrance of the choir, looking beyond 
the tower into the proebytery, with (ts painted roof, 
Bud its eastern and enrichofl with handed stone of 
two OolonrB, with stained glasB, and with mosaics, ia 
specially striking. The height of the choir above 
the nave gives a pccdiar character to the view west- 
word ; and from the parclose, or fBithcr eastward, the 
long vista of the beautiful nave roof, although partially 
iuteroepted by the organ is sees to advantage. 

X, The PreSiyiery (Pkte VI.), which wo eater 
through the pnrclose, conaista of three bays and a 
half, inclading the easternmost bay, in which stands 
the altar. 

The tower, in 1230, fell eastward and mined the 
presbytery, and, in some degree, the transepts of 
de Leia's cLureh. The rebuildors were evidently 
anxions to introduco as littlo architectural novelty as 
possible, and, with the exception of the pointed arches, 
there is littlo difference between the general oharaotor 
of the work in the nave and of that in the presbytery. 
The side walls were at first lower than they now ore, 
and there was a high-pitched roof. At the east end 
were two ranges of windows, — throe lights below and 
four above In the fifteenth century the high roof 
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Thui ma die oondition of the eastern arm ot it 
riiuroh wlitn Sir G.Scutl undortook the reetorafian cf 
jl. Thin lu>8 buen Impjiil^ accomplished, and fti 
jirisMuut ttppoamnco of tlio presbytery is more striUne, 
niul ourtniiily mnro bcaatiful, than it can have hett 
itt any timii sinco tho first changes wero mode in Hm 
nfUmnth ooutiiry. The walls, pillars, and archos h*n 
Iwim put into a ntntA of thoruagh repair. The aicb 
linvtt boon opontHl, ronfuil, and reetored. The roof d 
lhi> itnwhytory iUwlf Iiab been most carefoUy repaint 

* An pnpwvlns In .timrw nnd PrceiaBii'a ' nistoiy of A I 
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and ronowod where nocessary; and, instead of the 
Perpendicular wiudow, the upper tier of lancet lights 
hoiS been replaced, snfficiont fragnienta having been 
futind to admit of their reconstruction with certainty. 
Indeed the greater part of these lancets, on the in- 
terior, ia composed of the ori^nl moulded stones. 
Il was, of couTBO, impossible to re-open the lower tier, 
since Bishop Vaughan's chapel blocks them at the 
back, but their stonework haa been thoroughly re* 
paired and the spaces of the lights themsolTes filled 
with mosaics. 

The piers of the presbytery, alternately ronnd and 
octangular, greatly resemble those in the nave. Tall, 
tilustered shafts, terminating a little under the string 
above the araade, are atbiched to the piers and support 
smaller Decorated shafts with rich capitals — part, it 
seems probable, of Bishop Gower's design for vaulting 
the Cathedral, The pointed arches have mouldings 
of the same character as tlioso ia the nave. The 
capitals of the piora vary. On the north side they 
retain for the most part the form which is common 
in the nave; on tho south they display more foliaga 
and varied ornament, and are more decidedly Early 
English. Above each arch is a pointed elorostory 
light, set deep in tho wall, with rich outer mouldings 
of that peculiar zigzag from which, to all appear- 
ance, was deveh)pcd the Early English stur or dog- 
tooth. At tho angles of the hood-mouldings are 
small corbels, with heads and leafage. On tho north 
side, between each clerestory light, is a trofoil-hoaded 
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niche. It is clear that preparations were twice made 
— ^by the rebtiilders after 1220, and in the Decorated 
period — for vaulting the choir. This, however, was 
never accomplished. The design of the rebnilders 
was evidently suspended during their operations, since 
the niches were added exactly where the groining 
arches would have come; and the upper range of 
east windows was added without any reference to 
vaulting. 

The existing roof of the presbytery was, no doubt, 
erected during the period (1472-1509) when Owen 
Pole was treasurer. On it are the arms of Bishop 
Tully (1461-1481) and of his successor Bishop Martyn 
(1482-1483), and it would appear that Bishop Tully 
made an annual payment to the treasurer '^ad nsum 
fabric© " during the progress of this and other works 
connected with it." The roof itself, but slightly 
raised, is in panels. The five great beams were found 
(1865) to be hopelessly decayed, and their size was 
such that it was not easy to obtain trees sufficiently 
large to replace them. Oaks, from which similar 
beams could be cut, were at last procured from Bad- 
norshiro, Shropshire, Herefordshire, and the Forest of 
Dean. 

The old roof was richly coloured, but the panels 
had been repainted in a discordant style in the seven- 
teenth century. The whole colouring has been re- 
newed. The main beams, retaining their old designs, 
are painted in black, white, and red. The panels, 

• Jones and Freeman, p. 163. 
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each of whicli is anbdividcct into foiir, havo oruomentH 
of T&rions colonrs on a groand of yollowish white. 
At the main bosses nro blazonod ebicldB and ricMj- 
gilt leafage. The shields nro those of Bishop Tally ; 
the Earl of Biclimend (see his tomb, § stii.) ; that 
assigned to Hhodri Mawr, King of Gwynodd, killed 
Ajj. 877 ; Biahop Martyn ; Owen Pole, the treasurer ; 
France and England, qnartered ; Edward V. ; Richard 
m.; Henry VII.; Ehys ap Tudor; and Bishop 
Young. All these shields occupy their original posi- 
tions. At the corbels wore other shields, the arms on 
which had been obliterated; they are eow blazoned 
with the arms of the Bishop, Doan, Canons, and Aieh- 
deacons, of the period of the restoration. 

The eaet end of the presbytery, as it now exists, is 
B restoratioQ to the form which it presented after the 
rebuilding of 1230, with the exception that the lower 
tier of windows is no longer open. When, in tha 
fifteenth century, a Perpendicular window waa in- 
serted in the east end, the stonework of the original 
upper tier of lights was used for heightening the 
side waUs above the clerestory, — an operation which 
formed part of the plan for remodelling the presby- 
tery. At the same time the present roof was con- 
etincted. 8ii G. Scott, finding that tlic dead walls above 
the clerestory " were a perfect mine of the debris of 
the npper tier of windows," and that the Perpendicular 
window, the design of which was far from good, was 
in a state of great decay, determined to restore the 
old arrangement. Accordingly, he took down the dead 
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wallit, diecoTormg in them " aut onl^ erideQce eaffi- 
oient to show the prociso design of tho ancient eastern 
lanoots, but Buffloieat to go a considerable way in ro- 
conatructing thom with their own uiciont inatetul&" 
Below the oill of the Porpendicnlar window thaaa of 
the original lights wore fonnd etiU in situ. The 
roBtorod cast end, therefore, oonsists of throe very fine 
closed lancota below, and of a range of four pointed 
lightM above.' 

In the lower range, "Nomian and Early Tln glifli 
details are more palpably intcrnungled tlian in any 
other portion of the chnrch, there being a profusion ti 
rich Romanesque mouldings, while the shafts, which 
are banded Bevoml times, have both the round and 
tho square ahacus."" Tho windows arc sot deeply in 
the wall ; the banded ahufts have capitals of Iea&g& 
At the angles of tho hood moulilings aro angels, and 
beyond again, projecting beads. Small shafts, resdng 
on brackets, lilte those on the interior of the weetem 
tower arch, fill the angles of tho wall north and sonttu 
At tho base of the wiiidows runs a very rich band, 

' Thn blank- wall above tho ckr^Blory nas rebuilt by Sif G. 
Scott, after it bod boon worked aa a mine of dgbria. Althongli 
without chanu'tpr, its rebuilding wokB wnxaaarj, in order to 
support the eiialing roof, for the sake o! which the walla hod 
at flrat boan rainod. During Uie raBtoration of this roof, por- 
tioDB of that which had protedod it were fonnd among tha 
timboH, " showing that it was porfeatly plain, though mautn^ 
and of the crodlod form, bo usiiul at early potio<lB."^^ecaitd 
Bepfrt (ISUtt) by Bit G. Soott, p. 17. 

■ Jouea sad Freeman, p. 68. 
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having ua ombuttled moulding above a series of inter- 
lacing arches. 

The npper range of lights, " reproduced from their 
original materials, after being for fonr oenturios im- 
mnred," forms infernally a oontinuous arcade, sup- 
ported on clusters of light shafts, some of tho capitals 
of which are foliaged. The wall paasngo runs between 
this arcade and the windows, which ore somewhat 
narrow. In the mouldJngH of bo much of the npper 
ports of the lower lancets as soom to have been 
damaged by tho fall of the towers in 1220, the parple 
local stone alternates with oolite. The inner mou!d- 
ings of the upper lights are oolite, and plain bands of 
the some are carried acioBS the wall. 

The wall at the back of tho altar, below tho great 
triplet, is of rubble ; and in the centre, set back 
within a small square opening, is a oirclet, containing 
a cross with equal arms, the intervals between which 
open to the chapel at the back. This cross will be 
best explained, so far as that is possible, in describing 
die ofaapol (see g xis,). It was discoTered daring 
Sir Q. Bcotf B reator.'itioD. 

The cross is, to all appearance, of the same date as 
the Norman work of the nave, and should be compared 
with the circlets in the spandrils of the nave triforium 
arohee. It appears that tho rubble wall in which it is 
set was part of do Loia's work. The tower fell east> 
ward, destroying the portions of the church inimodi- 
ately adjoining it, and greatly damaging the eastern 
wall, together with the adjoining portions of the dde 



walls. The woetorn bays of tbe sidee Aod the appa 
t'uit of oastorn lights is certainly of the later date. 
" Thia is made very manifest on tbo soatb side of the 
clerefllory by a triforium passage, originally oominn- 
nicating with that in the south transept, but whicb 
was uiiiittod in the rooonstructed parts, thus cutting 
off the oommuni cation."' 

XI. The bUhb in the upper tier of eastern light*, 
and the mosaica which fill the dosed windows below, 
are gifts to the Cuthodral from the Reverend John 
Lucy, rector of Hampton Lucy, in Warwickshire, and 
are partly memorials of his ancestor, "William Lug, 
Bishop of St. David's from 1660 to 1677. The glau, 
by Hardman, reprusouts the Nativity, the Traasfigora- 
tion, the Ayoriy in the Garden, and the Ijast Supper. 
The Mifimcs were worked by SalTiati at Venice, fronj 
cartoons by Mr. Powell, of Messrs, Hordman's ea- 
tftbliahment at Birmingham.' The subjects are— in 
the central window, the Crucifixion, with figurea of 
the Virgin and St. John ; the Magdalene kneuls at tia 
foot of the croBS. In tbo side windowa are full-lengtb 
figures of "Ecclusia" ond "Synagoga," the Christian 
OhuToh and the Jewish. In a predoUa below the 

• Sir G. Soott, ' Report of 1862," p. 18. 

' Die roTiTiil of the glaaa and mosaic manufactare at Murano 
is of recent date. Some time attar 1840 Dr. Salviati became ito 
principal patron, and propriebir of the chief establish raenl. 
His most importaat works in England nre the moeaica in the 
Wolscy CJiapel at Windsor, othora in St. Paul's CathedwL 
London, and in WeHtmiuMer Abbey, and aome at South Kw 
aington. 
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central mosaic is a repreBentation of tlie brazen 
Berpent, with fignreB of MoBes and Anrou. Below 
the othoiB aro^St. David diBtxibuting almg to the 
poor, and St. David addressing tho Synod of Llandowi 
BieS. Each of the larger subjeotB haB a rioh archi- 
tectural canopy ; and a hroail border, of vary beautiful 
design, aatrounds the whole. 

The central mosaic has, to some extent, a, Byzantine 
charoctor. The figure of the Siiviour on the croSB iB 
Bnirounded by a vosica-shapod wreath of clouds, con- 
Tontionolly formed. On His head is a golden and 
jewelled crown, from which three rays extend to tho 
outer edge of on enriched aureole, Tho blood flowing 
&oni K'F" hands and feet is received in chaliceB. The 
cross is coloured green (as though to represent the 
Tree of Life), and is set with jowols. 8t. John holds 
the book of Ub Gospel, and extends one hand toward the 
Bariour. The Virgin stands with hands clasped. The 
robeofthe kneeling Magdalene is powdered with Ms — 
an nnnsual distinction — but the robo-colouring gene- 
rally assigned to her, to the Yirgin, and St. John, has not 
here been adopted. They are in white, with gilt and 
oolonrod borders ; all have coloured and jewelled 
aaroolos. Above the cross, < 
veiling tho sun and tho mc 
is tlirown out from a golden 



n either side, arc nngcls, 
in. The whole subject 
1 ground, as in tbc other 



The figures of the Ohriatian and the Jewish 
Churches, in the side windows, ore sneh us freq^uently 
occur thronghout the medimval period, in both 
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stained glass and scalptnre. "Ecclasia" atande erect,-* 
crowned, bearing a cross and a chalice. " Synagoga" 
is blindfold, the crown is lalling from her head, and 
her staff of authority is broken. " Ecclosia " is rolx ' 
in ecclesiastical vestmeitte, white, with golden 
jewelled borders, and her aureole is deep blae. Abov^ 
her head is an angel bearing a Bcroll. "Sjnagoga^ 
has the rich robea, bordered with bells and pomM 
granates, of the Jewish high-pricBt, and on her broa 
ia the " breastplate of ouoaing work," with the tvelt^ 
predooB stones. 

Immediately under the Crucifixion are the wc 
" Bece Agnns Dei, ecce qui toUit pcccato mimdi ; " 
below again, within on arcade of three arches are th^ 
brazen serpent, Moses, and Aaron — one bearing 1 
rod, the other his "rod that bnddcd." Under the \ 
figure of Ecclesia is St. David in a grey monastio 
robe bestotring alms. Under Synagoga, he ia ad- I 
dressing the biuhops at Llanddewi Brefi (se 
Part n.). He stands in the centre, while the BishopK I 
are seated roimd, with a white robed Abbot in th^J 
foreground. 

All the mosaics have, as has been said, a goldovl 
ground, which, in parts Hcs in brood masf 
throws into strong relief the white robes and pale ' 
fleah-tinting of the principal figures. The borders and 
other ornaments, all ef which are of great beanty and i 
deserve careful attention, are rich and varied in colonr; I 
and considering that the east end of the presbytery is 
by no means strongly lighted, it was nnqneationably 
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desirable that the moaaica themselTos should be as 
clear and as distinct as possible. It has boon objected 
to the design of the principal figures that they com- 
bine a certain antique stiffiieas and slendemess of draw- 
ing, with a modern character and expression in the 
heads and faces. How fat this is really an error, each 
obaorvor may determine for himself. The heads are 
at any rate etritiug, full of beauty and of fooling ; and 
since the mosaics ore intended to instruct and infinence 
those who look on them, no less than to ornament the 
church in which they are placed, it may well be 
doubtod whether the artist would have been wise to 
have sacrificed the expression Lo has certainly con- 
voyed, to a more strict imitation of his ancient 
examples. Tho effect of the mosaics, with the shim- 
mer of their gold, and their pale solemn figures light- 
ing np the dark wall of the sanctuary, is minsually 
fine. They hormouizo in a wonderful manner with tho 
deep hues of tho surrounding stonework. Perhaps no 
more worthy decoration has been placed in any of those 
English Cathedrals which of late years have boon so 
nobly adorned ; and it ia fitting that tlio " old coat " of 
the Lucys should find its ploco in the pavement of 
tho presbytery, and in the stained glass above — a 
memorial, as well of the former Biidiop as of the 
giver of these rich and costly decorations. 

On a brass, beneath tho central window, is the in- 
soription — " In honorem Dei, ct in memoriam Gulielmi 
Lnoy, S. T. P., hujus Ecclesiie Cathodralis regnante 
Carolo secimdo, prieclari episcopi ; has picturas mu- 



rolea et foncBtrae superne, piotato addDctns, 
dedicat Joboniius Lncy per mnltos aimos Hamptoni 
Lucy Rootor. a.o. 1871." 

XII. Thoro IB n gradual rieo of four paces from the 
choir to the eoBtoru Iwy, whore Btands the altar. The 
first of theEe pacua ia at tho east eod of the second U; 
from tho wcat ; tho second ia in the nuddle of the neit 
bay, at tho oud of which is the third ; and the altar 
itsiilf standa on the fourth. Tbo presbytery is paved 
throughout with oncaustia tiles, a large portiim of 
which are ancient, and exceedingly good. The leit 
have been copied &om them, eicopt one, which givea 
tho "throo white lucea," the "old coat" of the Lucys of 
Warwickshire, ono of whose descendants has been Eo 
liberal a cuntrihutor to the restoration. On the Eontli 
aide of the loweat pace, close undor the wooden 
ao<liliB, arc some curious small ancient bordering lalte. 
These are of the fifteenth century, and date '&-ora the 
time when tho presbytery was remodelled. In tho 
centre of tho second pace from tho west, in a narroif 
steno forming the edge of the atop, ia a eqaRj'edt hole 
for receiving the stem of a lectern &om ivhich the 
Gospel waa read. 

Tlie altar ia a long and fine slab of grey sand- 
stone, raised on an oaken frame. All this is entirely 
new. It does nut touch the eaatom wall ; and behind 
it, in tho floor, have boon placed eome altar slabs, 
marked by crosses, and found used as pavijig in front 
of tho low wall in tho arch on the south side of the 
presbytery. Ono of these, at the south end, is romark* 
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ably Bmall, 14^ iachoa by 9 incboa. It ia marked by the 
UBoal five crusBee, anil bad boon lut into a. largo elab 
of stone of a difToiciit kind. It is itaelf uf the bardost 
Ictcal Btnne, and judging from the careful mauuer in 
wbicb it bad been preaorved, it aoenis to have been 
rogardod as a relic of capeciol value and importance.' 

The main arcodoa bod boon walled up after tbe aiale 
roofa fell. In opening that on tbo Bouth aide, part of 

• '£\iia email altai-slnb has been judloioualy Icplac^ud in ths 
targer Btoue in wliicb it noa oiigiuolly set. Tlieie ara two of 
tliisjo larger stuaes— oue in wliirli the email altar waa set, and 
another exactly fitting to it. The lengtli of eacti of tbe large 
stones is 2 feet 10) inohea. Tbe widlii is 2 Seat 3 inclics, but a 
slip 21 inches vide br» been cut away fmm that in which 
the small altar was inserted. The large stones are 8 inches 
thick ; the inserted slab 2 Inches. The former have been pat 
together and will bo preserved. Tbe inserted slab waa perhaps an 
" altare portabilc ,"— that is, on a!tar-slab couscoratcd by the 
Bishop at a distance, and insetted in an unconsecrated stoos 
(such portable altars were used on jonmeyB ; and the legend 
of St. David mentions one among the gifta bestowed by tbe 
Patriarch of Jerusalem on iha saint and hie companions); or 
it may have been the " seal " or slab covering a sepulorum or 
oarity ia the altar, made to receive relics, or the oonseorated 
host. An inlaid slab, resembling this at &t. David's, hoa been 
found during the restoration of tbe Jesus Chapel in Noraioli 
Cathedral. The small slab of Purbeck marble, marked with 
Qve oniBses, measures 20] inches by 22^ inches. It is inserted 
in a stone from Clipsham in Rutland, 5 feet 9 inches long, 
3 feet a itipboa broad, and 7 inohea thick. The " seal " in thia 
case has been raised, but no relics were found. The stone now 
serves aa the altar of tlie Jesus Chapel. The covering of the 
sepulohre in an altar is colled the "sigillum" by Duraudua 
(' Ratiansie," i. 6, 34). See, for a further aoooiait of the Norwieh 
slab, 'Notes and Queries,' April, June, Sept., 1671. It appears 
that these are tlio only examples of a tealed altar remaining ia 
this country, — if the Bt. David's slab he b "teal," aikd not an, 
" altare portabile.' „ 



a low atono wall (of the TmnsitioiiBl i>criod) was fonnf ' 
in the firat bay. This wall, eoporotiug the presbytery 
from tliu ilIhIo, tios hoon rcetorod, and on itn top is 
fixed t!io buein of a piscina, dng up in thu chnrch- 
yard, and soppOHod by Sir G. Scott tohnve Tioen removed 
from tliis place. In tho next bay were found the 
anciont sodilia. Theao are of wood, and of tlie fifteenth 
century. Thoy have been carefully restored. There 
arc throo seats, raised od two steps ronniiig the whole 
length of the bay. The backs of tbo Beats are of opea 

Tho various monuments in the presbytery, includ- 
ing the remaining portion of St David's shrine, are 
deRcribed in § xvi. 

XIII. Tbo aides of the preehylery have undergone 
various cliangoH, the trocos of which arc still erident 
Tbtiy were reconstructed after tbo fall of the tower. 
In tho Early English period, tbo south wall of the 
B(mth aiale was taken down and set farther back. 
Bishop Gowor (1328-1347) removed the old roofs, raised 
tho walls of the aisles, and inserted Decorated windows. 
The aislea became ruined jn the soventoonth century, 
and have now been restored and roofed anew by Sir 
G. Scutt. 

Tbo aisles aro approached from the tranBCpta 
through massive pointed arches, which are apparent!; 
of the second period, and bnilt therefore after the fill 
of tho tower. Tbo capitals of the pier shafts resemble 
those of the shafts in tbo presbytery ; but, as in that 
case, there bos boon so little departure from the n 
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ingB osd omnmenta of dc Leia'e work, that it is not 
easy to detonuino with certainty the period to which 
they belong. The piorB of the presbytery, where they 
face the aieles, aio conatrnoted in a romarkahlo manner. 
A groap of small ahofts is attached to enoh pier, the 
capitals of which tonoiiuite below the capitnla of the 
piera themselves. It is diffictUt to uoderstond for 
what purpose suoh an arrangement can have been 



Tho evidence thot the south aisle was widened in 
the Early English jicriod is sufficiently distinct. lu 
the Bccond bay from the east, the base of tho earlier 
vaulting shaft remains, projoeting inward, below the 
later base, and westward of thin the bases do not 
descend to tho level, but are nuaed on square 
blocks. ■ Tliat the aisle was widened in tie Early 
English period, and not later, when the walls wore 
raised, is clear, " both because tho cast wall to tlio 
south of tho arch leading into the chapel aisle is 
of a piece with the jamb of that arch, and also because 
the Decorated string cuts through tho canopy of a 
Decorated tomb, which must thcroforo have boon in- 
serted in the Early Eugliah wall before the general 
Decorated repair." ■ 

The eastern walls of tho presbytery aisles were 
pierced with arches in the Early English period, when 
the chapels beyond them were cemmenoed (see § sviii.). 
It haa boon suggested that the walls themsclveB belong 
to de Leia'e church, which certainly did not extend 
■■ JoDBB and FiDoman, p. 148, ' Ibid. p. 1B5. 
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farther to the oast. In both walls tlio steep ancient 
roof lino is Tisiblo, and that roof seems to hare been 
unchanged until the fourttieotb coutury, when tlie 
waiis wcro raiBed by BiBbop Gower. In the east wall 
of the north oialo, bolow thia roof line, is a rotmd arch 
with a moulded rib, patched ap^iarQittly during the 
TranBitioDul rebnilding with a moulding of different 
section, and resting on a capital of much later ditte> 
Below this arch u that uf a round-headed window; 
and below again, cutting through the -window, is the 
Early English arch of entrance to the eastern cliapel, 
with shafts and foliaged capitaK In the Bouthr 
east angle of the wall is a door loading to th6 
arcaded piisBngo in the eastern window of the preel^ 
tery. AH this change is difficnlt to nnravel, and not 
tho less BO because earlier work Boems to have been 
used up in the aucceBsive alterations ; but it is qniW 
possible that the uppermoat round arch rnay bo part of 
do Loin's work, retained in course of the rebuilding. 
In the south aisle the Early English arch is alone 
vigihlo, having within it a small pointed arch, which 
must hare been inserted whou the main arch wu 
built up. 

Bishop GowcT, aa has been said, raised the aisle 
walls and inserted Decorated windows. These were 
found by Sir G. Scott in a most ruined condition. On 
the north side thoro were evidenceB of tho old form of 
the troeery which was followed in tho restoration. The 
windows " in tho south aisle had no remains of the tracery 
left, and even tho jambs were so shattered that it was 
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only by a ^agment here and there that the mouldings 
were rcooveiad. Thoeo were found to be curionaly 
Tuiod ; out of four windowa two only being alike. 
The traijery introduced has heen founded on frag- 
mentiiry eyidencos from other ports of the cbureh of 
the same date." '' The aisles had been twice prepared 
for vaulting, in the Transitional period and by Bishop 
Gowor. The vaulting shafts of the first time, and (in 
the Honth oisle) the springers of the second, remain ; 
but the stone vault was novor completed; and 
tho aisles have now been covered with handeomo 
oak roofs of Decorated character, and displaying some 
good carving. As in the nave, tho earlier vaulting 
shafts were nsod up and lenglboncd in Bishop Gower's 
alterations. 

In tho north aislo there aro only two windows, 
the westernmost bay being closed by the approach to 
St. Thomns's Chapel." In the south aisle remains of 
windows were found in all four bays, though tho 
westernmost was intoi'forcd with by the aisle or 
vestry mentioned in § n. Tho south transept had 
at first a single chapel, of Bishop Gower's period, 
having o space between it and tho aisle of tho pres- 
bytery (aeo post, § siv,). This apace waa afterwards 

* Sir a. Boot! ; Iteport of, 1869, p. 21. 

* lu the Bccontl bay frum tho neat, in the north aiale of the 
presbyter;, were found iudications of the original round 'Iieuded 
window. Tlie droas'mi^B had been removed, but the rouglier 
WBJling which abutted upon and Burronnded the wiudnw, ia 
part Temaiued. Although walled up, the window may etltl bo 
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built over, fonning the tranBept suBle. The oUe^ 
form lias been restored by Mr. Scott. 

Tbo low wooden gallery at the weet end of the 
north aialo opone to a stturcaso loiuliDg to tlie ancisnt 
Chaptor-honso (ace § sv.). Tble staircase had Icn^ 
been diuuBcd, ami the woodwork in tbo aisle ia modem. 

For tho monuments in the aisles of the presbytery 
SCO pnelj S ivii, 

XTV. Of tho (raiisfp(«, the western walls appear to 
be of do Loia's timo ; the rest is of the second period, 
ftftot 1220. They have been much altered at various 
periods, though tho chftiigoa are more evident on die 
exterior than within. Large windows were inserted 
in tho north and south walls. That soutli was nmd 
oiirlior than tbo one in tho opposite trausept; bot 
at a later period it was blocked, and four Perpeif 
diculor windows, in two stagos, were inserted. The 
window in tbo UTth traiieopt, which was late and 
had, was replaced in I8i6 by a large Decorated window 
(by BiitterlioM), copied for the moat part from one at 
Slcaford in Lincolnshire. 

Tho south trannept, which was used for the Welsh 
services from tho yoar 1814 until the restoration of 
the navo was completed, has received a new roof with 
a groined coiling of oak similor to that which had 
been previously placed on the north transept, and fau 
been thoroughly reatorod. 

At the eastern sides of each transept are thieo 
pointed arches (including those which open to the 
presbytery aisles, end which are somewhat lower thno 



the othere). In the original design the arches beyond 
those of the aisles served as rocosBes for altars, with 
the exception of the northernmost arch in the north 
transept, through which was the entrance to St. 
Thomas's Chapel. (The north transept was dedicated 
to St. Andrew, whose altar stood in the central arch.) 
This chapel (see § i.) formed pnrt of the plan for 
rebuilding the transept after its ruin by the fall of the 
tower in 1220. In the south transept a chafiel, form- 
ing a sort of eastern aisle, was added by Bishop Qower 
in the fourteenth century. As has already been soid 
(anle, § sm.), this chapel was not joined to the wall of 
tho prcabytcry aisle, but a junction v/as efiectcd, late 
apparently in the sixteenth century, and tho cbapol 
was converted into a. vestry. Later again it became 
the eastern aisle of the parish church. SirO. Scott has 
restored it to its original proportions. The eld base 
moulds concealed by the extension of the Chapel into 
an aisle still remain. Tho south transept web known 
as the " Chanter's Chapel." It contained an altar 
dedicated to tho Holy Innocents, and probably one to 
St. David. 

The eastern arches of the transepts, and the de- 
corative shafts and arches in the wall above them 
deserve attention, from tho peculiar development of 
Early English forms which they exhibit. Tho arches 
are throughout pointed, and are comparatively plain, 
since they are without the enriched mouldings of the 
nave and choir. " Tho responds adjoining the lantern 
piers present a remarkable feature, namely, a detuched 




uiluDUt, of dimoDsioiiB very imusnal for sacb ■ j 
tiuu, and rather rosonibliiig in eizv and proportton U 
ivliiuli (ifton Borvo as picra in euiLiIl Nomiaii cliai 
TLl'j rise, moreover, in a siugwlor manner, oat < 
muHBes of moBonry, liie tlioset-offa of a bnttrcss,"* In 
tho sliofts, tbo ncuk-moulding is entirely absent, and 
as at Llaodaff, the kool-moulding friMiuently occniB. 
In tiicBO points, and in a very distinctiye character of 
foliage, the Transitional aroliit«ctnre of St. David's 
(and oflpodially that of the transepts) resembles that of 
Wells Cathedral, and of some parts of Sotnenotsbirb 
Tins rosemblauce, as occurring at so early a i>eriod, 
was first pointed out by Mr. Freeman ; and Sir G. Scott 
has also reiuarkod tho similarity of the decorative 
foliage in tho South Welsh Ciithedrnls, and some of the 
greater Cliurchen in Somersetshire.* Tt wonld seem, 
therefore, that " tho inflnence of Bristol and Someraet- 
sbiro models, which has been so often pointed cat as 
having so groat on effect upon tho architecture of South 
Wales during tho Perpendicular ago, had commenced 
even at this early period." 

* Jones anil Froemsn, p. CS, 
• Freeman's ' Art-h. of Llaiidnff,' p, 28 ; JonoB and Freeman'i 
Bt. David'a, p, (M. To tho ktliT rtfereiioo is appended ibe 
following extract of a leltor from Sir G. Scolt ; — ■* i think I 
msntioucd to you tliat I had noticed a terj curiouB Bimflarity 
in the charnctcr of the Early Englisli foliage at Chepstow 
CoBtlo. which bonlera on Decurated, and LlamJaS*, which it 
earlyish Lancet. At St. David's I find tlie tterg eaiae po-n- 
liaritiea ia temi-Norman work. I havo seen them only in two 
other pIoeeB, Qlaatoobury and WoIIb." The very pcauliar 
Early English of WbIIb is no doubt due to tho development ~ 
local Btjle. 
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For the monimiGnts is tho tmnBopts sec § sTt. 
XV. It has already lioon said tbat whoa tho north 
transept was rebuilt after 1220, a chapel, dedicated to 
St. Thoraas the Martyr, was added on the east aide. 
The year 1220, in which the tower fell, was also that 
in which tho body of the martyred Archbishop was 
translated from its reating-jilace in the crypt of Canter- 
bury Cathedral to the choir above ; and St. David's, 
anxions, like many others of the greater churches, to 
pay dne hoaonr to the new saint, seized the oppop- 
timity for constructing a chapel to be dedicated in his 



This chapel remained, to all appearance, nnoltercd 
nntil tho year 1329, when Sir Eichard Symonds 
granted his manor of St. Dogmcll to find two chap- 
lains who should soy mass daily for his own soul and 
that of his wife at the altar of St. Thomas the Martyr. 
In connection, probably, with this grant the building 
was entirely remodelled. It received a Decorated stone 
vault, and two stages were added above it, the lower 
serving as tho Chapter-house, the upper as the Trea- 
sury. Tho whole of this mass of building has been 
thoroughly repaired, at least externally. It has re- 
ceived a new roof, while windows designed after the 
remains of an original one in the north wall of tho 
Library, forraoi'ly the Chapter-house (being among 
those descrihcd by Sir Gilbert Scott in his Gecond 
Report as " charmingly designed "} have b^en inserted. 

The Chapel of St. Thomas, although it projects con- 
siderably eastward of the transept, was not united with 
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the wall of the prefibytery aisle, bat Btandfl off fram 
it at a cousidorablo angle Tbe ri^aRoa ie B<~<t vvideiit, 
einoo tbo bj>iu« botwoen the walls of the two buildings 
is little more than a narrow s]y|»B, aud the CLupel is 
not, like tho Lady-cliapol at Ely, uttathed merely to the 
angle of the tranBOpt. The extomal appeaniDce of 
the whole mass of building overtopping tho tronaept 
is very mmarkable {see § ssn.). St. Thomas's Chapd 
itself, which servos for Ghapter-houBe and Yeutrji 
retains on tho south sido a very beautiful piscina 
purely Early English c]}aracter, but, no doubt, 
of tho original work (Piute VII.). It consista of two 
pointed aichos, with trofuilod heads contained within 
a squared hcarling, and resting on shafts of which that 
in the centre has a fotiaged capital. The spaodrill' 
between the arches are sculptured with very 
foliiige, and in one is a combat between a 
BUil a muuflter who is in tlje act of devouring another 
man. The work is Early English, without a tinge of 
Norman, and proves that tho rebuilders of 1220 only 
used Transitional details in other parts of the chi 
from a doeiro to assimilate their work with ttiat 
deLeio. 

Tho Decorated vault of this Chapel is (oxoept 
of tho South Porch) the only one in the church whi< 
can ever hove boon completed. It rises from octagi 
ehafte, with enriehod capitals. The busses are carreli 
On one keystone is tho head of our Lord, and 
another oar Lord surrounded by censing angels. 

The upper story, which is suid to have been 
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Chapter-houBo, ood was for many years nsed aa the 
Cftthedrol-school, is now tho Library. It has a 
Decorated fire-plaoe in tho west wull, nud on either 
aide an Early English bracket. Such a position for 
a Ohapter-house ie at loaat most rare. 

It is qiiito nnoortain whether the original Chnpel 
of St. Thomas supported any upper story. At any 
rate, the walls, as they now exist, must date from the 
fourteenth century, when the wLole of this mass of 
building was rcconstrueted, and the upper portions 
were then possibly added. The ancient approach to 
the Chapter-house was by a staircase opening from the 
north aisle of the presbytery. This was for a time 
blocked ; and the old Chapter-house, used as the 
Catbcdral-sohool, was reached by an exterior stair at 
tho soutb-ooat angle of St. Thomas's Chapel, This 
has been removed, the ancient staircase restored, and 
:>ho entrance from the aielo re-opened. 

XVI. We come, at last, to the massive and elaborate 
rood screen (Plato VUL), separating the nave from the 
choir. This, as Las been said, is, as it now appears, 
the work of Bishop Gower (1328-1347), who seems to 
have wronght into it portions of a somewhat earlier 
structure. The rood screen may bo regarded as com- 
pleting the series of Decorated renovations which 
Bishop Gower carried throughout the Cathedral. One 
eompartmcQt was arranged for his own tomb, in which 
be was accordingly buried. 

Tho rood screen projects into tie nave for about 
half a bay in a very unusual maimer. It stands on a 
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plntform filttug the Tomaiodor of the bay, and reached 
{rum tlie hhto by an aBcont of tbrco steps ; Uub is 
gouQTull; known ab the daie.' A vaulted entmsce, of 
two bajB, latula through the centre of the ecrcen into 
the choir, Oii the eonth side of tbo Trestem liij 
(nhi^ oloDO projects iato the nave) arc two compart- 
menta containing tombs. Oa tbo aortb is a com- 
partment with a tomb, and beyond again a turret 
staircaHo leading to the actual rood-loft. The back 
of the BLToon, between the two western piers of the 
tower, was, until recently, formed by a wall of ap- 
parently Holtd masonry, pierced in the centre by 
a rude aroh. Duriug Sir G. Soott'u uperationa it 
became necoseiiry to removo the ends of the rood 
Bcroon, and it was then dt»icovcred that the bach ot 
the eoroen hod at first been hollow, with an open space 
between the lower portion of the tower piers and the 
inner bay of tho entrance leading to the choir. The 
wall, therefore, after the tower had been placed in 
a state of safety, was removed altogether ; and on 
searching its contents tho remains were found of the 
original inner bay of the entranoe and of side doorways 
opening into the hollow spaces. The first design was 
accordingly restored, the recovered portionB being 
used so far as they would go. Instead of a " rough 
and uncouth archway," tho innor bay of entrance is 
BOW a richly groined space, resomhling, though with 
varied details, the bay opening to tho dais.' 
' Or, 03 it is hpro colled, the " dice." 



• "TJiifl beautiful oiidition to Iho entrant of the choir waa 
wholly beyond aoflliiiig I bad oDtiaipated." — Beeond Btpart, 
ISOa, of Bli Q. BcoCt, [1. 81. 
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The time wheB the hollow spacos were fiUod up 
und the great wall constractod is tolornbly certain. 
The 'Computus 'of tlio year 1402 contains an entry 
which records the payment of 100 ehilliiige for mate- 
rials for a wiJl which appears to be this one." There 
con bo no doubt, at any rate, that tbo insecurity of the 
western tower arch rendered UGcessary this massivo 
hftckiiig of the rood sereon. 

There is considcrablo want of uniformity in tho 
western faeo of tho Bcroen. The central and two 
Houtbora compartments agroo cdoacly, and soom to be 
of one period. The northom side diiTora, but the 
difference in time cannot bo great. Tt eeems probable 
that tho whole is Gowor's work, that some chango of 
plan occurred during the building, and that in the 
northern side of tho screon, which is tho earlier, some 
portions of a former structuro wero used. 

Tho arch of entrance is enriched with tho four- 
leaved flower, and the jamb with a vino-leaf moulding, 
both strongly characteristio of Gowor's Decorated. 
In this £rst buy are two steps ; in tho socond aro five ; 
thua altogether tuining the choir to a considorable 
height above the nave. On either side of tho first bay 
an iron grille seiiaratca tho entrance from the aide com- 
partments. In tho second bay, aa arch opens on either 
side into tho hollow space recently cleared, within 
which aro soen the bases and piers of tho great western 
towor arch. On the west side of each of these spacos 13 
a a^noie recess or aumbrie. The floor of the entrance 
* JuEtH auJ Frecaion, p. 83. 
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ifl tilod, and butwoon tha Imya ore light mm g&to(^'~ 
placed hero in 1817. On the aouUi sido of the screen 
the firdt compartment has (toward the nave) a aqnare- 
buoded opening, filled with ogoe troccry, ajiil having 
aboTo it a toll Bhallow niche with a bracket: the 
buy Huutli of tliia Las a fine open foliated awh, 
with hoftda at the points of foliation. The bays 
are divided from oust to west by a " fenestriform 
apertnre of three lights, with oosTergent tracery 
in the head." Above this port of the i 
enriched cornice. 

On the north eido, the first buy, in which is ; 
tomb, is not open at the west, like those oppc 
This north front consists, below, of a blind 
above which is an arcade of three arches, carried c 
dotochod shafts, which rest on a corbol table, ' 
heads in mail-armour of the thirteenth century. 
shaft-capitals, especially those at the i 
form grotesque beads, are singular, and ehould 1 
noticed. Above the arcade is a cornice resemb] 
that on the south side of the screen. It is probaU 
that an altar stood in front of tliis division, bat thn 
whole work has certainly boon much changed, i 
the arcade carried by the detached shafts is model 
Unless the corbel heads ore, like the Transitioi 
work of the presbytery, reflections of earlier desigi 
it would seem thut Bishop Gower must have hars 
used up portions of an older screen. At on angle 
with the front of tlio screen ia a doorway, having 
a somi-ectagoual bead, cingue-foilod. This is, no 
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di>i:bt, Gowcr'B work. It opons to tho stair loading 
to tho rood-loft. From tlu8 stair tho opening lately 
cleared at the bnck of tlio screen is woU seen, and tlio 
cftjiitals of tlio western piors of tlio tower may Lo 
oiamined close at hond. The uorth-west angle of tlie 
screen ia flanked by double buttresBca — one solid, tho 
othur of open work. 

Along tho whole length of the screen runs a 
projecting cornico of oak ; this was added in 1847, 
but haa rooeivod some alteration during the recent 
restoration. A part of it is ancient, " and conaiBts of 
a SGrioB of small arches filled with Late Forpendicular 
tracery, and having between them the springers of 
vaulting either out away or never finifihod." This 
groining has now been completed, and finished on the 
top with a cornice of carved oak, Tho work, however, 
was not originally intended for tho rood-loft, and it 
seems to have formed some port of stall canopies 
removed here, most likely, after the old rood-loft was 
taken down in 1571. The whole now forma a pro- 
jecting canopy to tho stono scrcon. 

The screen of do Loin's Cathedral o^ctended between 
the tower piers, and did not projeet into tho nave. In 
the nave, the bases of the eastern responds are elevated 
above those of the nave piers, showing the position of 
the earlier screen and indicating that there was a plat- 
form before it. 

Pot the tombs and monuments in the screen com- 
partments, see the following section, (§ xvii.). 

XVIL Beginning with the presbytery, and proceed- 
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ing through tbo aisles, the traDscpts, and tbo nare, fl 
principal monumen/s in tho CathodnJ are as followB. 

The meet important and intoroflting memorial in 
tho pretbylerg ie, of course, tUo rc-nrniniiig portion of 
tho Shrine of St. David. Tliia ia only tho base which 
supported the movoahlo shrine or feretram ; bnt it ia 
uDo of tho Tory few fragments of ancient ehriues which 
remain in this country, and is a relic of considerable 
interest and importance. It occupies the third bay 
from the cast on tlio north side of tho proeLjterj, — an 
unusual position for a great shrine, which (like that 
of the Conl'tssor at Westminster, and of St. Thomas at 
Canterbury) was generally placed at the back of the 
high ftltur, with a sufEcient space round it to admit of 
the circulation of pilgiimfi. But in this respect, as in 
some othors, tho Welsh Churoh sooma to have retained 
an ancient usage. The tombs in which St. Toilo and 
St. Dubriciiis rested in Llandaff Cathedral, and which 
wore regarded in the light of shrines, wore placed, 
like this shrine of St. David, under the arches of the 
proshyt^ry, on either side of the high altar.' 

The base of the shrine, as it now eiists, has oer- 
tiiinly been altered at different periods; but we we 
told that in 1275 the construction of a now shrine was 
begun by Bishop Hichatd de Carew, and the greater 
part of tho existing structure may very well bo of that 
date. The base of this structure extends from pier to 

' Tlie flhrino of St. Ninion at Whitliotne, in Galloway, 
fK^upiea pruciBoly tbe eanie poaition. There, too, an ancienl 
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pier {PLito IX.). On it aro three low pointed archea 
(nboiit 1 foot in height), with deep qimtrofoile in the 
Bpandrils. The archoB open to reocssen abimt 1 foot 
deep, backed with stone. The outer quatrefoils are now 
closed with stone ; the innor have small openings wide 
enough to admit a hand, and commnnicato with email 
lockers at tbe back, which Eerrcd, no doubt, as rocep* 
.toclus for offerings. On the urclios reete the flat top of 
the base, now formed of many stones, with a narrow 
moulding round the edge; this is backed by a triplet of 
arches, with a solid wall behind them. The shafts 
of these arches are modem ; the capitals are of Early 
English character, as are the beads at the angles,^ 
those of a priest, and of ft youthful personage wearing 
a coronet. Above the arches is a crocketed hood- 
moulding, and a square label running from pier to pier. 
These are Perpendicular additions. The triplet of 
arches formerly contained wall-paintings : in tho centre 
was 8t David, on his right-hand St. Patrick, on his 
left St. Denis. These were remaining in the time of 
Elizabeth, but all traces of them have now disappcarod.' 
The whole structure was surmounted by a wooden 
eonopy, " a fair arch of timber-work painted," the 
marks of whioh may be seen in the capitals of the piers. 
The bock of the shrine seems to be imperfect (Plate 
X.). It projects slightly inte the aisle, and is now a 
flat wall, the foot of which ranges with the bases of the 
clustered shafts set against the piers. At tho base are 
throe round-headed arches, that in the centre being 
' Browne Willis is tho autliotity for thcBe statements. 
U 2 
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larger than the others. Above are three qoatrefoils, 
now closed, bnt once, perhaps, opening to lockers ; and 
between them rise three plain squared niches, now 
quite closed. It is said that there were, very recently, 
stones remaining in the pavement on this side of the 
shrine which had been indented by the knees of the 
long succession of pilgrims. 

The top of the base, which supported the actual 
shrine, is at present 3 feet from the ground. It is 
difficult to believe that it is the original. It is formed 
of many stones, and, although the moulding is carried 
quite round, one of the stones has certainly been moved 
inward. It is probable that the structure has suffered 
in the various changes of the church, and especially 
from the walling up of the presbytery arcade after the 
ruin of the aisle roofs. 

St. David, like others of the Welsh saints, was buried 
in his own church ; and, in the same tomb according to 
his legend, was interred St. Justinian, his contempo- 
rary and confessor (see Part II.). At what time the 
relics of the great patron of Wales were first trans- 
lated and placed in a portable shrine is unknown ; but 
such a shrine certainly existed in the year 1086, when 
it was stolen ftjom the church, carried out of the 
"dinas," or city, and plundered of its treasures.* A 
new shrine wasl made, as we have seen, by Bishop 

* A.D. 1086. " Sc^nium sancti David de ecclesia sua furatur, 
Pii juxta civitatem ex toto spoliatur.'* (Ann. Menev. ap. Wharton, 
Ang, Sac. ii. 649.) Tihe relics were either recovered, or were 
not carried from the chu rch by the thieves. 
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(lo Carow in 1275. With this forotrmn, or portable 
shrine, containing the relics, thoburgeBSoaof 8t, David's 
wero boimd to follow the Bialiop, in time of war, for 
one day's joumoy in either direction." It was, per- 
haps, of no great dimeneions, but it must have been, 
like other shrines, richly gilt, jewelled, and enamelled; 
and it is somewhat remarkable that wo have no acconnt 
whatever of its removal in the siiteonth century, or 
of its Bubsequent fate. The shrine was sought in 
pilgrimage not only by all true Welshmen, but hy 
pcrBouB from all parts of Great Britain and of Ireland, 
and it may well have formed a certain bond of con- 
nectien between the conqnerors and the conquered of 
Wales, — Englishmen and Welshmen. Judging from 
the number of Edwardian coius found in and about 
St. David's, it seems that the period during which the 
shrine attained its greatest celebrity and attracted the 
grcftfest number of pilgrims was the fourteentb contiiry, 
when Bishop Gower remodelled the Cathedral and 
built his magnificent pnloce, — a hostelry in which 
pQgrims of rank were no doubt lodged. 

Among royal pilgrims to St. David's wore — William 
tho Conqueror in 1081, the year in which ho "subdued 
Wales;"' Hemy 11., in 1171, and again in 1172, en 

" "Item dicunt juratoroa .... quod tempore guorrie sequi 
clfibent DnRl Epffi cum I'orctro B. David, et cum rcliqxiiiB ei 
utraqns parte, ita quod Ula nocto rodire poBsint dnmi." From 
an Extent of the Bishop's land made in 182G. (Jonoa Bad 
Froeinan, p. 104, note.) 

• Ann. de Winton. The Welsh annala make the year 1073, 
but there can be no doubt as lo the true date. 
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bie way to, and on bis return from, Ireland. On Uie 
fDrmoT occasion thn King mado aa ofiering of two 
TclTOt copoa, "intondtnl for tho eingera in serving God 
and St. David, and ho also offered & handful of silver, 
about ten ahillinga;" ° and it was while wniting h«re 
for a fair wind that Henry is eaid to have learned 
from a bard, who aang before him, tho place of King 
Arthur's burial in the Isle of Avalon. In 1284, Ed- 
ward I. and Queen Eleanor came in pilgrimage to 
St David's.'' This is the last royal visit recorded. 
(For all that is known of St. David himself, sco 
Part n.). 

Although not in tho presbytery, it will be well to 
mention here what appears to have been, tho SJiriite 
of St. Cnraifoc, — a structure somewhat resembling what 
remains of tho Shrine of St. David. This is on the 
south side of tho north transept, not very far removed 
from the great shrine, though, of course, in a less 
honourable position. The tomb or shrino of Caradoc 
consists of a round arch, beneath which is a flat table, 
supported in front by a low wall, in which are two 
pointed archeB, and between them two quatrefoils, 
chamfered inwards. Into these qnatrcfuils the hajid 
can be inserted. Above the arch is a projecting 
. fragment of wall, in which are two round holes 
sot in squares, possibly air-holes. St Caradoc, at 
first in the service of Rhys ap Tewdwr, Prince of 
Bontb Wales, was afterwords ordained, served sno- 
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cessively in the churches of Llnndaff and St. David's, 
and itnnllf lived a moimatic lifo ttt 8t. Ishmael'B, in 
Fembrolieshiro. Ho died in 1124, and waa canonized 
hy Innocent HI. at the instance of the famous Giraldue, 
Archdeacon of Brecknock. Coradoc, it is eipreasly 
stated, wits buried in this transept (apucinlly dedicated 
to St. Andrew), near tho altar of St. Stephen,' and, 
there cim be no doubt that tliis is his tomb. 

It wag not uanal, in earlier times, to allow that 
any intornient should be made in tho immediate 
noighbonrliood of a great ahrino. But this rule was at 
last broken, Tho Black Princo at Canterbury, and 
the magnificent prelat«, Anthony Bek, at Durham, 
were tlie first wlio weTu laid near the shrines of St. 
Thomas and St. Cuthbort. Tho most conspicuous 
place in tho proabytory of St. David's is occupied by 
the tomb of Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond, son of 
Owen Tudor and Queen Catherine of Valois (widow of 
Henry V.), and fatkor of King Hcniy VH. Tho Earl, 
however, was not at first buried here. He died in 
1456, and was thou buried in tho Church of the Grey 
Friars at Caormarthcn. At the Dissolution hia remains 
were bronght to St. David's together with the altar 
tomb which had been sat up at Caorraarthen in hia sen's 
reign, Tho tomb, therefore, waa not placed where it 

' " Et aio Hrenoviam onrpua allatiim crebra tuirncula tani prm- 
sentiom qtmin Bra[U<nitluui QUoque cnrascationt', ia eccleuiatii 
Bancti Aiidros Sanctique David ala ainiBtra juxta olture Baucti 
protumartyriB St?[)hsnl, debita est oelebritata tmnulatuni." 
CiraJdua, Itin, CaiiibriK. 
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uon BtoDtlB uutil aft«r tlio abrino of St. David htd 
iMioa r«movod. It in iu the centre of tlta presbyteiy, 
inimoditttoly in fruut of tlio eiitrunoo throngli the i»p- 
cldso, from the cboir. The altar tomb is of Porbeck 
marble, buvingside panels ornamented with Bmall shal- 
low ^uatrcfoila, in a kind of roticalation. Each panel 
had a shield of arms in the ccntro ; bn t all diBtippeared 
during the great rebellion, together with the braes on 
the top of the tomb, shields at the corners, an inscrip- 
tion at the feet of the figure, and others on the verge 
and at the end,' The tomb has, however, been entirely 
restored. The armorial bearings of tbo Earl, of his 
Countess (the Lady Margaret Beanfort), and of other 
members of their families have been emblazoned in 
enamel en copper shields on the panels, and on the 
four oornoTs of the covering slab, in which copies of 
the original inscriptioua and a full length figure in- 
tended to represent Edmund Tnder, have beett inserted. 

' The inactiptiona on the verge and (pmbulily) at tlie foot of 
the tomb, ate given by Umwne Willis, and more aociuately by 
■Tones and Freeman. Tbnt on the verge ran : — 

" Under tbia marble stone hero enclou'd, resteth the Bones of 
that noble Lord Edmond Earl of Iliclimon<I, Fiither and Urother 
to KiugB, the which departed out of this World in the year of 
Our Lord God, a tbouaand four hundred flfty and i!x, the flrit 
day of the month of Nuvembet; on whose Soul, Almighty Jesn 
have Mercy. Amen." 

That at the foot was in verse : — 

"Eeu I Begnm Genitor et Frater, splendidiu Heros 
Onmii qua mioult Begia Virtus, obit. 
Eerculeua Comes lUe tuns Bichmondia Oexque 

CondituF Edmundus hia modo MarmnribiiK. 
Qni Begni clypeus, Ceniitum Una, mulleua hostia, 
Vitm dcKtoritsB, Faois Amator erat. 
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The coat of this very complete restoration waa borrie 
by Mr. Lucy, the munificent donor of the moBaioa in 
the eastern triplet. 

On tho south side of tlie presbytery, in the third 
bay from the east, are effigies of two Bishops, placed 
side by eiiJe. The cfBgy on tho north side — within 
the presbytery — ie that of Bishop Ansolm le Gras 
(1231-1247). He is in Eiicharistio voBtincnts, with 
a rich mitre. The head of his pastoral staff has 
graceful foliage, and the point pierces one of two dogs, 
on which the feet of tho figure aro resting. The head 
is placed on a plain roundel, slightly raised. Angels 
support a trefoiled canopy, on which are the words, 
"' Petra (sic) preeor die sle Ansolmne Epiacopus est 
hit." 

Tho effigy on tho south side (in tho aisle) is of much 
later date, and very much worn. Tho Bishop is in 
Eucharistic vestmenta. Tho offigy has been assigned 
to Bishop Geiraso (1215-1229), tho immediate predo- 
cesaor of Anaelm, but is certainly the work of a much 
later period. 

On the north side of the presbytery, in the eastom- 

Hio mcditiire viana to flcmpor vivers posso ? 

Noll moricrui homo ? Notiti» miaello vidca 
Craear quein trsmereC armis, nee vlnceret Ueotoi 

Ipsa dovictum morto ruiBse viruiu ? 
Oede metrum precibua : dot Segum Conditar Alum 
Ejm splritui lucida legaa poll." 
Before the lata Testoration, some broken tilths brtwcen St. 
DaiM'a nbriue and the Eail of Richmoud'a tomb weiB pointeil 
out as rootprinta of Cromwcll'a horse. 
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tanst bay, is tlio kltivr tomb with effigy of Tfauniu 
Lloyd, trensuTur of the Cathedral, wlio died in 1G12. 
An inscriptiuD records that tbo moiiunioiit was placed 
here bj bia sun M&nuoduko, " Jorisconaaltas et Medii 
Templi Bocius." 

Id tho north ehoir aitle, besides the back of St. 
David's ehriao, already dcscribotl, there is only one 
moaameiit to be noticod. In tho two eastcriusost tiays, 
at tho l»U!k of the wall diTiding the prcsbytory from 
tho aisle, aro canopiod recesses recently restored, bnt 
apparently of the Early Decorated period, and more 
ancient than the rcmodolling of the aislo by Bishop 
Gower. The eastemmoat of these recesses is empty; 
but both are said to have contuiiicd efSgios, aoti that in 
the woetem one, a priest with a lion at his feet, repre- 
sented, it is traditionally asserted, Maredudd, Arch- 
deacon of Cardigan, a son of the Lord Rhys, who died in 
1228, and was buried here, near his fathor. This effigy 
has altogether disappeared, and tlio recess (see Plate X.) 
now contains (placed there since the restoration of the 
presbytery) an effigy of a knight in the armour of 
tho latter half of the fourteenth century. The head 
reclines on a helmet bearing the crust, " On a chapean 
a lion sejant." Tho body is covered by a jnpon. The 
legs are in complete moil-armour. The foot rest on a 
lion, and on tho jnpon are the arms — a lion rampant, 
within a borduro engrailed, with a label of three points 
as a difTerunce. This figure agrees precisely with one 
placed immediately opposite to it in the south aisle, 
esccpt that the shield of that has no difference. The 
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efBgies aro in hurd oolite. Whom theae effigiea were 
intondod to roproHont ia not quite certain ; but there 
was on old tradition at St. Duvid's that they marked 
the tomba of Ehys ap Grulfydd, commonly caJlod the 
Lord Rliye, and of bis son Ehya Gryg. Theae alone 
of the South Welsh princes wore biirjcd at St. David's ; 
but the first died in 1196, and the second in 1233. Tho 
effigiea, thcreforo, if thoy represent them, mnst have 
been placed horo nearly two ccnturiea later. The 
hiatoriana of St. David's suggest with great probability 
that they were erected by the family of Talbot, which, 
toward the end of tho fourteenth century, was of great 
power and importance on the Welah marchoa. An an- 
ceator of tho Talbota is said to have married Gwcnllion, 
daughter of Hhya ap Gi'U%dd; and from that date it 
is asserted that his descendants assumed the arms of 
the Welsh princea — a lion rampant, with a bordure 
engrailed. However that may be, it ia certain that the 
Talbots bore, and atiU bear, theae arma ; and that the 
belief in their descent from tho princoa of South Wales 
may have induced them to erect these memorials. A 
place of interment bo near the ahrine would have boon 
assigned to none but personages of tho highest dignity 
— a fact which greatly supports the tradition of the 
Cathedral. Until the lato restoration, thoso efBgies 
wore in tho presbytery, but in the samo bays as they 
now occupy in tho aisles. 

In the south choir ainle tho monuments arc : — 
In the eastermnost bay on the north sido, under the 
low presbytery wall, a priest in Euchoriatic vestments. 
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holding tho Hoat (?) in Wa joined buidB. This offigy 
in inucb worn, and has boon aHsigiied in emr to 
GirtJdaH CatnbronfitH. It is of far later date, and teSU 
on a biiBo of Decurtitod ch&rncter, which has been 
ru§torcd. Bolnw it is tbo knightly cfiigy, rcsemblltig 
that ill tho north arch, already describtid. 

Under the oostommoat window in tliie aislo is the 
ofligy of a pritet. Tested, with raised hands. It ia 
pliUM^d within a Decorated recess with a foliated caQO^if, 
" ronmrkablc as possessing tho only instance of ball- 
flowor which occurs in the church, with the oxc«pticin 
of that which appears in tho Decorated stage of the 
towor." ' In front of tho tomb are foliated paucds with 
shields, TCBombling in somo degree those on tho base 
of the tomb opposite. Tho canopy is cnt tkrotigh by 
Bishop Gower's sti'ing course, indicating that the tomb 
was in place when tho walls mere raised. 

In the nest bay ia an incised slali, bearing a very 
graceful cross with floriated oronments in relief. On 
the chamfered edge is tho inscription, in Lombardio 
letters : — 



In the westernmost bay ia placed the much won 
fignro of an ecclesiastic, holding a book in the right 
hand. The original site of tljia monument is nttcco^ 
tain, and until lately it was placed on the top of the 
tomb slub of tho physician Silvester. It appears, how- 
ever, that it belonged to tliis aisle. 

' louea end Freeman, p. 12'i. 
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In tbo South TraTiiicj't, noar tlio ai'ch opening to the 
nave, th'oro was on incieed elab, with a fliiriated cross, 
and the head of on occIcBiastic appearin|{ above it 
throngh an opening in tbo etono. In the North Tran- 
sept, west of the tomb of St. Caradoc, already described, 
is tbo figure of a priest under a T)i;corated canopy. 

There are throo effigies in compartments of the rood 
«creen. Qn tlie suutb side, the conipartmonl adjoining 
tbo entrance to the choir contains tbo figure of a priest 
in Euchoristic vestinents, the head renting on a cushion 
suppoi-ted by angels, the feet on a lion. Tbo com- 
partment boyoiid it ia the reating-jilnce of Bishop 
Gower (died 1347), the moat diatinguisbed and inde- 
fatigable of later bonefiictorB to the Cathedral. The 
figure is in Encbaristic veBtmeiits, with mitre and 
pastoral staff. At tbo foot ia a lion. The whole is 
much mutilated. Tn tbo south side of the altar tomh 
are eight figures of apoBtles. Bishop Gowor is said to 
have been buried " in the chapel of St. John, which he 
built for bis sepultiu'e, under the rood-loft.'" It ia 
posaiLle that the altar of St. John stood at the cast end 
of this cempartment, between it and the door opening 
to the tranaopt. 

On tbo north aide of tbo choir entrance is the effigy 
of an ccclesinBtio preciaely reaombling that opposite, 
but having a dog instead of a lion at tlie feet. The 
vaulting of this compartment retains much of its 

' Bfownis Willia ; ehJ ho LekuJ, CoUtct. ii. 322. ' Hpnrinug 
OowcjT in Ca^clla S. Joauim.' (Quoted by Jones and Fieenuui, 
p. 88.) 
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BDCiont patntmg. The emblems of tbo four Evan- 
guliata, and Bomo rich leuf-work, aro very perfect, and 
aro no doulit of Gowor'a time. At tlic east and weet 
ends of the compartment aro ttacea of figuree, but too 
mach decayed to bo intelligible. Attempts have been 
in&do to asaign the efG^ea of tlio two priests to variooB 
peraonB ; but there 1b no anthority for doing so, beyond 
a tradition preson'od by Browne Willie, that they re- 
presented a treaaurer and a chancellor. It is posuble 
that two aiich dignitaries, associated with Gower, may 
have been buried here." 

In the South Aisle of the Nave, under the eastemmoat 
window, ia a Decorated rooesB, " with a canopy of very 

■ The picQYationB for the foundationa of thfl tower jiiera, and 
for thoBS of the timber Bhoring, anrortnnatclj rendered it iiec«a- 
Bary to diaturb the tombi In the chi>ir screen, and some of those 
adjoining. Every oare was taken in the removal and replacing 
uf the remains. Before disturbing the graves, Mr. Clear, wbo 
was then Olerk of the Works, "gave formal notioo to the 
Cathedral authorities, and alio to many of the leading inha- 
bitants, and in their presence they were opened, with all oon- 
oeivahla care, and the remains deposited in eheata prepared for 
tlie purpose, excepting onl; saoh more valuable a,(!conipaai- 
menta aa crosiers, rings, ohalioes, &o,, whieh were put in a 
separate cose, or taken care of by members of the Chapter. The 
remains were Borowed down in presence of the witnesaoa thus 
summoned, and never again opened till the works which neoes- 
sitated their removal were completed, when similar notices were 
again sent out, and the remains carefull}' restored to their 
places in the presence of those who assembled, and the tomba 
made complete and finolly closed," Second Report (IS69) on 
Bt. David's Calhedral, by Sir G, Scott. For a description of the 
objects found in the tombs, and now prtaurved in the Chspter- 
hoDse, see poil, § xxi. 
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peculiar form, which may be dcecribed as a eemi- 
uctagon with concave sidoB, the apex and the two 
adjoining angles bolng adorned with finiale radiating 
&om the centre. It resembles, to a certain extent, the 
form recurring so frequently in the tombs of Bristol 
Cathodrol ; and is clearly a development of the idea 
which produced the Bcmi-octogenid doorways in the 
rood ficroen and the palace. Perhaps we may regard 
it na one instance amoBg many of the iniiueneo of 
Bristol upon the architecture of South Wales. & 
canopy of a somewhat similar design occurs tn a tomb 
at Cheriton, or Stackpolo Elidur, in PembrokeKhiro." ' 
Beneath the canopy is the figure of a priest in Euchar- 
istic vcEtments, lying on an altar tomb of plain ashlar. 
The figure and tomb are of the same date as the 
canopy ; but the tomb somewhat intorferea with the de- 
sign, and may therefore have been brought from ehe- 



On the south side of the nave, in the second bay 
from the cast, is the monument of Bishop John Morgan 
(1496^1504). It ie an altar tomb, with an effigy of the 
Bishop in chasuble, dalmatic, alb, Gtole, uud mample, 
with mitre and pastoral staff. The hands Lave singular 
gloves. On the south aide are six figures of Apostles 
which were trausfurred, at the time when the tomb 
waa repaired, from the north aide to replace some 
which had been cut away from the aouth side. At 
the foot is sculptured the Beaurrcction of our Lord ; 
at the bead is a griffin, the bearing of Bishop Morgan, 
• Jmies iind Frreman. p. 109. 
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anil a shielil inscribttd with Oto letters " W. and L" in 
ft cypbcr.' Tho eculpturo of this tomb is mtnsntJl; 
Bpiritcsd au<l graceful, whilst its architectural debuk 
nro poor anil dobasciL It is "a striking aotamtiatasj 
•iu thu Btuto (it tlio arts at that important period of 
transition ; and it is citrcmcly cnrioos to observe the 
curruptions of tho latter art manifesting thcmselvos in 
tomba in tho first instaaoo. Tho moDument of Henry 
VII. in Westminster Abbey is of oourso a remarkable 
case ot tho same kind." ' 

XVIII. Wo come now to tho portion ot the Cathedral 
east of tho jircsbytery, very peculiar in plan, and 
rendered difficult of comprehension from the many 
changes it has undergone, and from tho state of min 
to which it is now reduced. The whole is roofless, 
except the central divisions— BiBhopVaughan'sOhapel 
and tho vestibule of tho Lady Chapel. These retain 
their groined ceilings. T!io arrangement of all this 
part of tho Cathedral will best bo understood by a 
reference to tho plan. The aisles of the presbytery are 
carried eastward, but do not terminate exactly parallel 
with each other, or in tho same manner. Beyond thetn 
projects tho Lady Chapel. Between this and the 
eastom wall of tho preBbjtery arc two spaces divided 
by a solid wall, and forming thevcstihulo of the Lady 
Chapel and tho Chapel called Bishop Yanghan's, 
Theso are entered &om the aisles, north and eoatb. 

' These iuittuU liavo nut bouti cijilalned. Then is. how< 
no poBiibtc doubt aa to tbo peiBonago for whom this 
wue deslgricil. 

■ Jonon uad FrcemaD, p. 109. 
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Bishop do Leia'n cLinrch terminatod, there can he 
little doubt, at the exieting east wall of the presbytery 
and its aislos ; and when that chnroh waB reconstriictcd 
after the fall of tbo tower, no attempt was made to 
carry it farther to the east, or to add any eastern 
ohftpola. But it seems probable that, shortly hoforo 
the earthquake which greatly damaged the church in 
the year 12-18, the construction of a Lady Chapel, or at 
least of a rotrocboir with a s[)ace for altars, had been 
begun, probably in connection with the foundation, by 
Bishop Anselm, of a daily mass in honour of the 
Blessed Virgin. The earthquake moy have inter- 
rupted this work, and apparently it was not continued 
for some little time. The original dusign may have 
been carried out at last, but there must have been 
many changes in detail. 

This design neeossorily inTolvod the constrtietion of 
the chapel aisles, which are in fact a continuation of 
those of the presbytery, and are approached by arches 
broken through what bad been the eastern wall of do 
Loia'fi church. These aisles were cunuectod at their 
eastern ends by a cross aisle, forming a sort of retro- 
choir or ambulatory, entered north and south by a 
couplet of arches, and having, so for as can bo ascer- 
tained, a shallow projection toward the cost, with 
euiBcicnt apace for at least one altar. AU this work 
was completed during the Early Euglish period, 
though the exact date remains uncei'taiu. Daring 
the episcopate of Bishnp Martyn (1230-1328) Ih 
Lady Chapel was huilt, projecting eastward from the 
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oross aide, and completiog the present ground pla; 
of the Cathedral. 

Bishop Gower (1328-1347) altered the walla of ti 
aisles tbroughont the GathedraL The north and east 
walls of the North Chapel aiale were only raieed, in 
the same manner aa most of the other walls in the 
church ; but the Bouth and east walls of tho Sonth aisle 
were rebuilt from the ground, and the oiele itself was 
slightly eitendod eastward. This aislo is wider than 
tho north aisle opposite. The aisle of the presbytery, 
west of it (S sm.), was cortainly widened in the Early 
English period, and was then perhaps made to agree 
with the dimensions of the South (Early Eagliab) 
Chapel aisle. K this was the case. Bishop Qowor's 
south wall was raised on the foundations of the Early 
English one. 

Bishop Gower made also considerable changes 
in the Lady Chapel, in which (r334) he founded ■ 
chantry. 

Throughout these changes, the space inunedintely ii 
the back of the high altar {now Bishop Vaughan's" 
Chapel) remained unappropriated, and was possibly 
open to tho sky. Tho cross aisle, or TCGtibulo of the 
Lady Chapol, was closed westward by a solid waU. 
The space west of it may have been entered from tba J 
aisles ; but its condition is unoertain, and all that i 
clearly known is that as late as tho time of Bishop 
Vaughan himself it is described as "vilissimns siye 
sordidissimas locus iu tota ecclesid." It is possible that 
this space had been allowed to remain open in order to , 
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preBOTTO tho full effect of tho lower range of windows 
in the east wall of tho preabytory. ThoHa may have 
retained their glazing until Bishop Vanghan (1500- 
1522) took poBaossion of tho " TiliEsimns locus," and 
oonvertcd it into tho beautiful chapel which hears his 
name. He then blocked at the back the lower tier of 
the presbytery windows, and oonstruoted arches opening 
into hie Chapel north tmd sonth. These arches must 
have been cut through a solid wall — in which, however, 
there may have been smaller openings giving access to 
tho apoco which hitherto bad been waste. 

Tho Lady Chapel and its ycstibule bad been prepared 
for vaulting in both Early English and Decorated 
times ; but the vaults, as in the rest of tho Cathedral, 
had novor been completed. They were now added by 
Bishop Vougban, who also made alterations in tho roofs 
and windows of this eastern part of the Church, on 
which, as containing his own Chapel, he bestowed the 
greater port of his attention. 

Tho Lady Chapel and aisles wore stripped of their 
lead during the Civil War, and conecqucntly soon fell 
into ruin. The vault of the Lady Chapel fell about tho 
year 1775 ; and after that date some heavy buttresses 
were built against the interior walls of both Chapel and 
aisles, in order to prevent their farther destruction. 
Those masses of modem masonry do not tend to make 
the architectural history of this part of the church at 
all clearer. They ore themselves misleading ; and the 
early work is eo mixed and varied as to produce a 
jomblo of styles by no means easy to decipher or to 
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nndorstand. It will tlicreforc bo better to describe 
aeporately tlio reniains of each architectural period. 

XIS. (a) The evidence which renders it probable 
that a Lady Chapel <ir tetrochoir was begnn ehortlj 
before tbc earthquake of 1248, is to be found in the 
couplet of Early Englisli arches on the south eide of 
what is now the approach or vestibule to the existing 
Lady Obajicl. Tlioee arches diSbr &oni those which 
correspond to thorn on the north side. The Bcction of 
the piers is not the same, and the capitals have a 
minute nail-hoad-monlding, which is not found elso- 
where in the church, The arches are Iowgp and wider 
than thoso oppositu; and "the eastern respond of the 
noTtbom couplet bonds in with tlie masonry adjoining 
it both to the cast and south, that is, both with the 
south wall of that part of the north aisle which stands 
free, and with the transverse wall forming the west end 
of the Lady Chapel. The northern couplet is palpably 
of a piece with the latter wall, and with the two arches 
in it. But the corrcspondiug respond of the southern 
couplet not only does not bond in with the wall cast of 
it, that is, the southern wall of the Lady Chapol, but 
not even with the transverse wall containing the arches. 
The inference from this is that the two couplets are of 
difToiont dates, the southern being the earlier, the 
present western wall of the LaUy Chapel being contem- 
porary with the northern one and nut with the southern. 
This looks as if the work had boon interrupted during 
its progress, and was afterwards continued from sub- 
stantially the same design." • 

* JoDCB and Fropoian, pp. 153-1, 
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(b) Of the ncit period, Btill Early English, but some- 
wLftt later (circa 1248), diiring which the Lady Chapel 
in ita &iBt form (ae a ciobb aisle) and the chapel aislea 
were built, the esiating remains are — the lower port of 
tlio wall of tlio north aiele, and the weatom wall of 
what ie now the ante-chapel. The aisle wall Ib Early 
EDglish as high as the string course ; above, it ia Deco- 
rated of Biahop Gower'B time. Monuments of later date 
(see § XK.) have been insortod in the Early English 
portion. On the north side, fragments of round Early 
English vaulting shafts appear below the Decorated 
ones, which arc octagonal. Tho vaulting arches arc 
nearly perfect on the other side, but there is no evidence 
that the Early English or the Decorated vaulting was 
ever completed. 

(c) To tho third period, that of a transition from 
Early English to Decorated, belongs the existing Lady 
Chapel in ita original form. The walls are of this date, 
and throughout an attempt has evidently been made to 
aBsimilate tho arehilficture to the Early English of tho 
adjoining aisles. The capitals ore very similar to those 
in the north aialo. The Decorated string atill sur- 
rounds tho whole interior (except where it ia cut through 
by monuments). Traces of the Decorated vaulting 
system remain— the original shafts are preserved at the 
four comers. The windows were small ; and in the 
western bay, on the south side, ono, although blocked, 
remains perfect, with jamb, shaft, and capital. 

It will be seen from the plan that the Lady Chapel 
is cot placed centrally, but that while the termination 
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of tbo south (ualo abnte on its eontbcm wall, the nort£ 
aisle is separated from the chnpol bj a space of blank 
wall. Tho uorth oielo was eridently carried to its 
prcBont length by tLo original buildere. Whether the 
south ttUle, which now projects farther eastward, was 
lengthened by Bishop Gowor, is Bomewhat uncMirtain 
but is Tory probable {see ante, § sviu.). These pecn- 
liatJticB, together with tho almost inojtpIJcohle changes 
and patchings which appear at the entrance of the 
Lady Chapel, are additional proofs of a change of plan. 
and seem to iu<licato that Bishop Martyn fonnd con- 
siderable diffionlty in adapting hia Lady Chapel to the 
smaller and less elaborate retrocboir with altera which 
he fonnd existing. The arches which now open to the 
chapel from the Testibulo do not by any means form a 
suitable approach to it,'' and tho masonry of these 
arches docs not belong to that of the chapel itself. Bnt 
tho difference in architeotaral detail is so slight that 
the earlier retrochoir, with its aisles, cannot have been 
long completed before Bishop Martyu's accession. 

(d) To the fourth or Decorated period belong the 
upper part of tho north aisle ; tho whole of tho south 
aisle; tho sediliaond somo other insertions in the Lady 
Chapel ; and some monuments. 

Bishop Gower, to whom oil this work is due, changed 
altogether the system of vaulting which had been 
designed for tho Early English aisles. Each aisle had 
at first five narrow bays, necessarily of no great height, 
since tbo roof was a " lean-to," resting against the wall 
"I JoQea and Froetoan, p, 156. 
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of tie central division. Three bays were now anbsti- 
tuted for five ; and tlio walls were raised, eo as to 
admit of tliis obange, and of the insertion of lu'ger 
windowa The Decorated vaulting ehftfts remain in 
each aislo, as woU as, in eome places, the springers of 
the intended vanlting. The windows in both aislea 
have either boon blocked, oi have completely lost their 
tracery. The south aisle, of which the walls were at 
this time built from the ground, shows the Decorated 
design to far greater advantage than the north, " The 
roof is indeed gone, the windows blocked, the whole 
disfigured and confused by the great arched props which 
have been found necessary to support the tottering walls 
of the central space ; still wo have the woU-Moulded 
strings, the delicate oetagonol and clustered vuuUing- 
shofts, and above all, their beautiful flowered cajiitals." ° 

In the Lady Chapel tho principal Decorated inser- 
tions ore the scdilia and two tomb recesses, which, as 
appears probable, were monuments erected by Bisliop 
Qower to bis predecessors, Bifihops Deck and Martyn. 
ThoBO are described -post, (§ xx,). Tho scdilia in 
the soutli wall ore triple, and have rich canopies, which 
suggested those above tho niches on the north side of 
the choir screen. Bishop Mortyn'e tomb, west of these 
scdilia, is in fact a port of tho same design. 

(fl) The work of tho Perpendicular period, embracing 

Bishop Vaughan's Chapel and tho vanlt of tlio vestibule 

to tho Lady Chapel, remains more comploto than any 

of the earUor construction. The vaulted roof of the 

• Jonca and Frpeman, p, 72. 
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liwly Cliapol, which was of this date, and tho work of 
Bishop Vaughnu, has periBhcd ; aad tho largo Forpcn- 
dicuhir windows, which wore at this timo inserted in 
tho Bamo chapel, arc now entirely built ap. Tho Deco- 
rated cast window appears iodeod to have bevn blocked 
by Bishop Vaughon himself; with what object it ia 
(UfBcnll to imdorKtuud, Binoe uo proparatioa Boems to 
Iiavo been mode for any decoration of tho intonuiJ blank 
walL 

It may hero bo added that the awkivard moss of 
masonry raised against the west wall of tho Chapol, and 
portly blocking tho arches of ostrance, dates fjrom the 
bogiiming of the present century. But for this rough 
buttress, the whole wall, and possibly tho side walls of 
tho Chapol, would long since have follca. 

Tho vault of tho vestibule to tlic Lady Chapel is 
Tory plain and poor in detail. That of tho Lady Chapel 
itself was apparently not less beautiful and elaborate 
than that which still remains in Bishop Vaughas's 
Chapol. 

This, which is also called the Chapol of the Holy 
Trinity, was formed, as wo have seen, by vaulting 
07er a 8p»oe, which up to that timo had been, to all 
appearance, neglected and " sordid," Perpendicular 
arches, of which tho proportions and excellent mould- 
inga deserve careful attention, were constructed in the 
walla north and south, which hitherto seem to have 
boon blank. Tlie lower port of these arches is croased 
by stono screens, in each of which is a doorway. Above 
each arch is a clorostury window. Tho roof (Plato XI.) 
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jB of two main bujB, with escollont fan tracery, re- 
BCmbling in gcnoral charactoT that of King's College 
Chftpel, or of the so-called " New Work," the rich 
eastern transept of Peterborough Cathedral. The 
roof rises from shafts, of which tho contral ones aio 
corbelled off, with figuroa of wingod angels as the 
corbels. Against tho cast wall tho baso of tbo altar 
remains, and on cither side is a s^juarc-headed opening, 
piercing the wall to the onto-ohapel beyond. North 
and south of these openings ie a lofty and boantiful 
nicho, canopied and bracketed. In the west wall are 
seen the mouldings (much shattered) of the two outer 
windows of tho range forming the lower tier in the 
wall of the presbytery. These windows wore blocked 
by Bishop Vaugbnn. In tho centre, below tbe place 
of the central light, the traeca of which were hidden 
by tho vaulting and tho vaulting corbels, is a re- 
markablo archod recoss (Plate XII.), which until q^uite 
rocoDtly was blocked with rubble masonry. 

Traces of this recess were visible in the wall before 
the late restoration ; and Bishop Jotioa and Mr, Free- 
man suggest that a doorway had formerly existed at 
the back of tbo high altar. But this was not the case. 
It is now seen that the arch did not descend to the 
floor of Bishop Yangban'e Chapel, but that it enclosed 
a recess, tho bottom of which is raised about 3 feet 
from the floor of tho chajxil, and 1 foot 6 inches above 
the present altar dais in the presbytery. This flooring 
of the recess IB of plain, rough stone, which passes under 
tbo arch raonldicgs. The back is walled up, and has 
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in the centre a Bmall aqiiared stone, Bculptnred wi& k 
Dirclot of enrichi.-d work, auironndiii^ a crose with 
oqokl ormB, this ioterBtices betwoen which are pierced. 
This is tho ctobs nbich is seen in the preebjteij 
(S z.). Ou oitLor side of thin cootral cross is a etone 
cotvcd with crossea nnd circletB ; and abovo it is a 
stoao, ourioiuly workod, and also bearing a cross. The 
whole of this arrangement will best bo nnderetood by 
a leforcnco to the Plate (XIL). Tbo central cross and 
the Bcolpturod atones ore apparently of the eamo date 
as the Transitional wort of the nave. They ehottld be 
compared with the roundels and other designs in the 
epondrils of the nave triforium arches. Tho book of 
the rocosa is about, the centre of tbo rubble wall, which 
was probably port of do Leia's work, and remained 
after the fall of the tower. 

On opening this rccosa, it was found that the lower 
port had boon filled with human remains. The bones 
were piled up nearly to the lower part of tho central 
cross, thus covering about half tho depth of tho rocees. 
It appeared that mortar in a liquid state had been 
poured on those bolow, since they formed a complete 
mass, with tho mortar still adhering to thorn. The 
upper part of the recess, above tho bones, was filled 
with rough walling Btonos, the wall with which the 
recess was closed being of no groat thiclmcss. 

The whole of this recess, in Sir G. Scott's judgment, 
is Transitional, and of do Leia's time. But it is not 
easy to undorstond for what purposes it was intended. 
The piorccd control cross mny have served as a hagic^ 



scope. We must believe that it had from the begin- 
ning be>;n Bet in the centre of the rnbble wall forming 
the lower port of de Leia'a east end ; and that there 
had always been an opening through it to the 
vacant apace which became Bishop Taughan's Chapel." 
No trace of the recess appears on the east wall 
of the presbytery, and, although Bishop Vaughftn 
may bare turned it to account, it certainly existed 
before the constniction of his chapel. But whatever 
purpose it may have been originally intended to 
serve, it is impossible to doubt that the bones 
which wore found in it were placed tlirre after 
the religious changes of the sixteenth century. Had 
such a recess been prepared for relics by Bishop 
Yanghan, it would not of course have been walled 
up, nor would the relics have been mixed with 
moitar. No account exists of tho manner in which the 
relics of St. David and St. Caiadoo were disposed of, 
after they had been removed from their shrines ; and 
it seems far from unreasonable to conclude that they 

* It haa indeed been Buggeatcd that Qie pierced croes formed 
an opening to tha Bbrine or icliquary of 8t. David, placed, m 
was molt uBual with great ehiincs, at the bock of the high 
altar. To thiu the objeetiong, apparently inxunnountable, are 
—first, that tho Bhrino must have occupied the place of tha 
preeent teccae, and thna hare been actually in tho waste apaea 
— tha " locua eordidisaimng " — which In that caae would siuely 
not have been neglected until tho time of Bishop Vaneban; 
and next, that the constant tradition of Bt. David's haa alnaya 
placed the ahrino on tha nortli aido of tha presbytery (boo arUi, 
§ XTUO- The discovery of this pierced cross and recess renders 
it still more (IiBlcolt to explain the early oondition of the space 
which Diaiiop Vaiighon look for his cltapL-1, or to account lor ita 
neglected condition. 
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wore placed — with a dosiro iHissIltly to prevent tlusr 

doBccration — in tliia rucess, wLicli was partly filled 
n-ith miirtor and tiion wallod up. Any attoinpt la 
cxplniu tlio rocDSB and its contentB is fnll of difficult;, 
but that which has been eaggestod is at lonst not ia- 
possible. 

Fragmcnta of unciont crosses anJ tomb slabs, some 
which may bo of earlier ilate than the croescs in the 
recess, now remain on the floor of tho Chapel, and 
dosorvo attention. 

XX. Tho vionmiienU in the eastern chapels are all 
worn and shattered. Some are partly overgrown with 
moss, tho result of long exposure to tho weather. 

In tho Lfuly Chapel, on the south sido, west of the 
sodilia, is tho Decorated tomb nhieh luts alroady been 
mentioned. The canopy is straight-sided, with a 
einiiuo-f oiled arch, rising from octagonal shafts. " The 
canopy blocks an Early Decorated window, and cats 
a string just where it makes a step, and has in its tan 
been made to carry tho Perpendicular vaulting added 
by Bishop Vniighan, its finial having for that purpose 
been turned into a corbel," ' Tho fignro of a Bishop 
formerly eilsted below tho canopy ; but hardly a troce 
now remains. The monument is no doubt tho wort of 
Bishop Gowor, and is said to mark tho resting-place 
of Bishop David Martyn, builder of the Lady ChapeL 

Opposite, in tho north wall, is a math defaced tomb, 
which seems to have been of precisely Bimilar cha- 
racter. The effigy it once contained has altogether 
' Joiioa and Frocnutn, p. 121. 
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disappeared; and altliough it hm haan assigned to 
Bishop Houghton (1302-1380) it is more probfthly 
tho tomb of Bishop Beck (1280-1233), tho predccossor 
of Martyn. It ie no doubt Gower'a work, like tho 
tomb opposite. 

Id this Chapel is also tho tomb slab of an occlesiastic, 
the head of the figure olono appoaring through a cirole 
at tho top of tho stono. It is utterly defaced. 

In the North Chapel Aide (at tLo east end of which 
was St. Nicholas's Chapel), on the south side, cost of tho 
Bcrecn opening to Bishop Vaughan's Chapel, a frag- 
ment of a Decorated tomb cnuopy romains, the rest 
uf which has been cut awny by the chapel arob. Its 
existenoe soems to prove that tiie " waste plaoo " now 
ocoupiod by the chapel must have been closed at the 
Bides by walls ; although there must surely have been 
aomo door of oiitranco, however narrow. In tho wall 
adjoining tho arch, is a stone sculptured with the 
Crucifixion, St. Mary and St. John. 

Below is a low altar-tomb with a panelled arcade in 
front, and on it the much sliattcred figure of a priest 
in Eucharistic vestments. Above the panelling runs 
an inscription : — 

"Otatc (iro mjima JohanniB [biot] niipor Archi . . . ." 

This J8 the monument of John Iliot, Archdeacon of 
St. David's, who died in 1-119. • 

On tho north side of tho aisle, nearly opposite, 
occupying what was once a wall recess, is tho muti- 
lated figure of a knight in chain-mail, perhaps dating 
from tho roigu of Henry III. It ia overgrown with 
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moBS and wild plants. A chantry was founded in Has 
aisle at tlio beginning of the fourteenth contniy by 
Sir John Wogan of ricton. Chief Justiciary of Ireland 
nndor Edward L ; and tho ofGgy probably represents 
a member of his family. 

East of this iB the cfiigy of a priest in Eucliaristic 
vestraonta, tho foot resting on a dog. The canopy for 
the bend "forming a Bpherical triangle and adorned 
with crockets," is imusnal, but is found in the Decor- 
ated tomb in tho south prcebytory aisle (the eaeletn- 
most tomb in the Boath wall, bod § xtji.), and also in 
» tomb in tho chancel of Caiew Chnrch, and in cms at 
Nangle, in Pembrokeshire." The canopy of the reoeSB 
was once cimiue-foiled, and has a peculittr leaf imift- 
ment in the exterior moulding. The monument il 
aEcribcd to one of tho Wogon family. 

In tho Sottik Aide {of which the east end formed thq 
Chapel of Sing Edward the Confessor), onder &a 
south-east woll of Bishop Vangban's Chapel, is ^ 
sbattered figore of a knight in armour of the thirteenlih 
century. The lower part of the figure is cut off by 
the modem prop by which the wall is buttressed. 

Opposite is a Decorated tomb roccsB, with a cinqoe- 
foiled arch. 

In front of the site of the altar, in Bishop Vanghan's 
Chapel, is a marble slab once covered with a brass 
phite. The remains of fastenings exist. It marks the 
tomb of the founder of the Chapel, buried, as was 
usual, in tue miitst of bis own work. Browne Willifl 
• Jones ond Fteoman, p, 120. 
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giyea the following vorseH, which were engmTen on the 
braBB, ftt the foot of the episcopal figure : — 

'* FcoHul MenoviiB Edwardne Vsugban his jnceti et Lax 
Ecolesite, et Fatris) Fuutor, Honnrquo Deoug. 
Quinqne Tnlenla habuit Damlni, et docte et lapienUo' 

Et 1«iie tractuTit, fndit. st Buxit ee,, 
Erga D^DB Dio Foatifici haio, Bddb et Euge Fidelia 
(■aire! intm in Domini Gaadia gumna Tut." 

XXI. Leaving the Cathedral by the southeni door 
the south exterior (see Frantispieee) of the church may 
first he noticed. The south aide of the ntive is broken 
in the second bay from the west by a projticting porch. 
The aisle windows, of which the tracery is Decorated 
were renewed in accordaoce with their original designe. 
by Butterfield in 1849, For them, as for the windows 
of the transept and of the choir aisle, the stone used 
ie a yellowish oolite, contrasting well with the dark 
oolonr of the main building. The clerestory windows, 
two in each bay (the bays being marked by flat pilastor 
buttresses) are late Norman, low, broad, and round- 
headed. They are quite plain, and have been repaired 
with purple Caerbwdy stone. A south porch was first 
added by Bishop Gowet in the Decorated period. A 
Parriso chamber, ia entered from a staircase turret; 
attached to tbe bultroRs, and opening to the interior of 
the nave. Five stops within the porch wore removed 
in 1885. The inner portal, a. rich work of Gower's 
time, took the place of a smaller Norman portal, of 
which portions of the plinths remain. The doorway 
is enriched with a profusion of sculpture, all of which 
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u Bhattorod oiid defaced. Tlie principal sabject is tin 
Boot of JcsBo, with figurcB of Adam and Eve, Bpf«- 
rently, on tho wdBtom impost, and on tbo other the 
patriiirch Joaae, from vhom springs the branch. At 
the top of tho oroh is a repruscutation of the Hoi/ 
Trinity, with consing angole. The pinnacles of this 
doorn-ay are cut off by the vaulting of the porch. 

An uaken oaee, glazod, which was formerly in the 
ParviHO uhanibcr is now in the Chapter house, contoin- 
iug a fow rolJcB from the tombs near the choir screen 
(see ante, g xvti.), and othors which have been fonod 
in and near tho Cathedral. Tho most intoraeting of 
its oontonts is the head of a paBtornl stalT, of bronze, 
gilt, found in front of the scruen. I'lio contra! boss of 
the stafl', with a fragment of wood adhering to it, was 
also discovered, and is preserved in the case. This 
relio ia of Early Dcoorated character ; but there is no 
certain evidence hy which the bishop in whose coffin 
it had hooD laid can be identified. In tho case are two 
chalices found in cofGus opened when the tower was 
strong tboncd. 

In the South Trnneppl, the outline of the great 
window, blocked when the existing Perpendicular 
lights were inserted, is plainly visible. Tho fiat 
turrets with angle shafts flanking the front, are port 
of the original Transition work. The octagonal form 
in which the turrets end is later. 

The hiist general view of the tower and of tbia side 
of the church will bo found about halfway down the 
stops that descend into tbo churchyard, from beyotid 
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tlie great castellated gatobouso of the cluEe. Tlie 
mined and ivy-covered cast end of the GathGdral, witli 
the briilten ground beyond, and tbe crags of Ponbery 
in the diatanco, hero form a landscape of very groat 
beauty and interest ; and tho chief orchitectural 
featurea are better seen from this point tbon from any 
other. Tho eiterior of the central toieer is not strik- 
ing. It IB of three stages, without buttresses ; and 
ainCD each stage is of a different period, and no attempt 
has been mode to eombino or harmonize tlicm, the 
whole baa been well colled a piece of architectural 
patchwork. The lowest stage i^ Transitional, with angle 
shafts at the north-oast and south-east. Tho second is 
Decorated, with a tall two-light window in each fnce, 
On either side of each window is a small niche ; and 
above, close under the string course, are two voiy 
small lancet lights, " or rather loopholes." A string, 
with the ball-flower ornament, runs round tho base of 
this story. Tho higheRt, or Perpendicular stage, hna 
two small windows in the centre of each face, with an 
octagimal shaft running up between tLcm, irom the 
tower string course to the base of the parapet. At the 
angles of this stage are polygonal clustered shafts, which 
project in such a. manner as to give the whole stage the 
appearance of being top-heavy. In contemplating tbe 
great mass of tho tower we become moro folly iiUvo to 
the extreme difGcnlties enoountered by Sir Q. Scott when 
providing for its safety, and so happily surmounted by 
him (see § viii.). 
The windows of tbe Smth Presbytery Aisle date 
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(Tom (be present reetontiun. Tho battreaMa uA 
their piDDaoks have also been restored with pniple 
Caerbwdy etone. At tha east end of the preal^teiT 
tbe ancicDt arrangement of th« tipper tier of windowi 
Las been most oaiefally and ingcQionely reetoRd. 
*' The design," eaje Sir G. Bcott, " is Tery beaotiM 
and interesting. Internally the windows form % 
continuouH arcade, .... while externally— the 
liglite being narrow and the piers botweon them 
wide— tho latter are occupied each by a double 
niche, a fellow to which flanks either jamb ; eo thtt 
while tbe arcade within cousiets of foar arohea, thlt 
without is formed of four groups of arches, maViltg 
twelve iu all, four being windows and eight oidui. 
The details of all are excellent ; nnfortnaatel; 
however, the roof of Bishop Vaughaji's Chapd 
prevents tbe external group from being seen vith 
any effect, though within we have now, so &r u 
the forms of the windows go, the ancient arrange- 
ment complete, and a most effoctive and beantifnl 
one it is.'"' 

The roof of the Prosbytory was lowered when the 
Perpendicular window, now removed, was inaorted in 
the eaBtem wall. The weathur moulding of the originil 
roof is visible agaiiiat the east wall of the tower, and 
indicates that "the eicosa of height in the clioit 
which IB now very conspicuons, must have been de- 
signed, in a smaller degree, from the time when tbs 
present clorostory was built. It may probably ban 
' O. a. Sikttt. lU'port of 16G0, p. la. 
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been occasioned by the rise of tho ground toward the 

OppoBito the east end of the Lady Cliapel, and at no 
great distance from it, ia the spring of water which St. 
David, according to the legend of bia life, and to a 
local tradition, caused to break forth for the sorvice of 
hia disciples, and which, after the erection of the Lady 
Chapel, seems to have been known as "St, Mary's 
Well." It woa this spring which, according to Giral- 
dos, sometimeB changed its water into wine, and some- 
times into milk.' Tlie dntins conBtructod for drying 
the church appeoi' to have dried the well alao. 
(3 xrv.) which projects from the east side of the tran- 
sept, and rises to a somewhat greater elevation ; and 
next to the walls and tower, still massive though in 
min, of St. Mary's College, which is connected by the 
east wall of the cloister with the north face of the 
transept. From the east, or north-east, therefore, 
the north side of the nave is almost completely 
bidden. It was not, oven before the erection of St. 
Mory'a College, of so much architectoral importance 
U the Bonth aide, and there ia no reason to suppose 

' "Quo Pator audita, ad locum Cccmetcrii, nbi freqnentlui 
AngeliciB froi oonEuoverat altoquiis, atatim acoesBit. Cnmque 
ibidem aliquamdiu ilevotiB ad Dominom tirBtioiiibiu institiHet, 
limpidiaBimEB foua aqum eodem In looo ptomplt. Qui eaora- 
mcntalibufl pleniim uuibuB idanens et officiis, uaqne in bodjer- 
Dum ibidem I'loanat; antiquis alicguando vinum temporibus, 
nmtiia autom aliquotiena lac etillnre diebue, iadnbitata ToriCata 
oompettoa." — OiroUtM, Vita S. Dav. ap. Wharton, Ang. Bae. 
ILSSi. 
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that a doister existed here before the fonndatu 
Bt. Mary's College. 

The viow ubiivo this side of the ohorch, ] 
(Plate XIII.) from the hroken ground on the aori 
combining, ae it does, the Oitthedral, St. Alnry's < 
the ruiiiuil palftco beyond the Alan rivulet, and a 
rocky background, is perhaps the finest and moflTl 
Taried at St. David's ; and nearer tlie church the trag- 
meuts of ruin group very picturesquely with the tratt- 
Heptal building, producing beautiful effects of light BbJ 
of colour. In the eaBtcm Ohapel aiale, Gower'a D«co> 
rated windowe have been restored ; and the buttregso* 
with their pinnacles are nearly perfect. The tall nuu^ 
including the Chapel and Chapter-hoose above it 
(for their history see § xiv.) with its buttresses b 
throe stages at its angles, hat) also beea restored. 

Tho end of the Nurth Tramept is almost filled \ 
the largo Decorated window, inserted in 18ili, Tb 
roof, which hod been truncated more than a centnrj I 
before Sir G. Scott's restoration, luis been raised to ilt 
former pitch. The west side has a parapet on eorbell I 
according to a design which can he traced in iIm 
angle nest the tower. A pinnacle bas been rchuilt 
on the north-west angle turret. In the ' 
there are two transitional windows, tho northern ou I 
has been filled with solid masonry, probably to Bnp* I 
port the wall ahovo, wliich has been shaken. Belo* [ 
the windows there is a doorway which has a 
circular outer arch, with a segmental head i 
forming a solid tympanum. Almost 
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after its construction, half the opening was built up, 
making a narrow doorway in place of a wide one. 
At a later period the doorway was walled up, but so 
as to leave a recess within. In this recess is a frag- 
ment of a large lavatory bason, beneath which there 
seems to have been a rudely constructed water-drain. 
The cill of the doorway is much below the level of 
the Transept floor. It must have been approached by 
steps within the Transept* 

The east wall of a cloister attached to the College 
of St. Mary, connects that College with the transept. 
Passing through a door at the north-east angle of the 
cloister, we are in front of the north wall of the nave. 
This is " supported by enormous masses of masonry in 
the form of vast flying buttresses, which would ordi- 
narily be considered a disfigurement ; but here, in con- 
nection with the general ruggedness of the external 
architecture, and especially from their close proximity 
to the ruins of St. Mary's College, they serve to add 
considerably to the strange and imposing effect of mag- 
nificent desolation produced by the whole scene."™ 
These great buttressing masses were added during the 
Perpendicular period. They receive (all except the 
westernmost) the thrust of the flying buttresses, which 
are partly seen within the aisle (§ vn.), and which 
were erected in order to prevent the clerestory wall 
from falling. This had been much shaken by the 
earthquake of 1248, and had ever since been in an 
insecure condition. 

^ Jones and Freeman, p. 54. 
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Tbo wall of the cleraatoiy on thia side of the chnrdi 

IB focod with ashlar, the reet of the cxtomal walls beiog 
chioflj of rubble. The clerestory un the Bonth side ia 
also faced with ashlar, bat the stone has there been 
covered with plaster us a protection from the storms to 
which that side is open. 

The north doorwoy, by which the Cathedral i» 
entered on this eido, is in the socoad bay from the 
west. It is Transitional, not very richly decorated ; 
" the mouldingB of the aroh begin to approxiinate to 
Early English, exhibiting epeeimens of those forms 
intermediate iKtwcon the chevron and the tooth onia- 
ment of which we find so rich a store within." " 

XXIII. The great bnttresaes which support tlu 
clerestory wall exhibit traces of a chister connected 
with St, Mary's College, one aide of which was partly 
bnilt, or was intended to have been built, agEunst 
them. Tlie cloister was rectangular. The wall arcade 
and springers of the vaulting remain on the north side 
against the wall of the College Chapel, On the east 
side, under what was tho sacriety of the Chapel, and 
against tho wall connecting tho CoUogo with tho tran- 
sept, four bays are traced out and a fifth begun. On 
the west side the wall is ahnoet completely gone. 
On the south side remains of tlie masonry of tho 
cloister are worked in with the westernmost buttress, 
and with that odjoining. The extreme south bay of 
the cloister thus stood between those buttresses, which 
must have been built while tho cloister was still exist- 
• Joucfl nnd FrL'tman, p. 51. 
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ing; Educe, in their construction, core was evidently 
taken to avoid any intorforonco with it. The two 
eastern buttreseoa show no trace of any walls in the 
neighbourhood of them, and they are built further out 
than the others. The cloister, therefore, was never 
completed on this side. At its sonthcra extremity 
there was a door, but the cloister stood separate &om 
the north wall of the Cathedral, thongh brought 
sufficiently near to it. The members of the College 
tbna obtained a covered way to the church, and the 
north door remained oa a way of approach from the 
prebendol houses, which, if the cloister had been 
carried up to it, would have been cut off from the 
readiest access to the CnthcdraL The ozisting traces 
of the cloister are of Late Decorated character. The 
vaulting shafts of the north side are round, and there 
are some bosses of foliage. 

XXIV. The cloister, like the College of St. Nary, to 
which it was attached, was the work of Bishop Adam 
Houghton (1362-1389). He was co-fomider, with 
John of Gaunt, of the College, or chantry, which con- 
sisted of a master, seven fcUows or cha])lains, and two 
chorietcrs. The master was commonly a Canon of the 
Cathedral, and the whole establishment was under the 
control of the Precentor of the Cathedral," 

The existing ruins of the College are those of the 
Chapel with a sacristy attached to It at the south-east 

• TLo College was well Piidowed, For tliB endowment anJ 
for the body ur utatuk's issuud Tnr ftie rogulntion of the College 
Id 1372, soo Dugdale'a 'Monaatioon,' vi. p. 1390. 
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Angle, knd of a fragment of Ibe domestia building 
iinrtli of Uio towor. TLe couploto niin to wliich 
tliuso romtiiiiB oro now rodncud was Itj no jneane 
(iltogethor the work of tiiue. During Naali';8 recon- 
Etruution of tLo woet front of the Cathedral, tbe tracery 
of tie CLapel wiDdowB, and much of the afihlar work of 
thuir jambs wuh stripped away in order to Buppl; 
matonal fur NiikIi'b building. ITiis ia the more to be 
togrcttod bocauflo thuto is eufflcient evidence that the 
window tracoiy was unusually good ; the cast window, 
iu especial, must havo been a very fine example of Early 
Ferpoudicular. N^aeh, however, followed tho example 
iif earlier spoliators. The interior of the Chapel hod 
been thoroughly oI<:ared long before his time, aod the 
tomb of tho founder hod been so completely destroyed, 
that the only osisting traces of it arc tlio marks against 
tho north-cast wall, where tbe aijblur has been torn 

From whatever point of view tho Chapel is seen, 
tall, slender tower first attracts notice. This, like 
Chapol itself — the height of which is overywht 
Htriking — is raised on a long crypt, which runs lougitU' 
dinally, " and consists of a single elliptical barrel vault, 
cut into on tho north side hy the rear arches of small 
lights." Under the tower was tho entrance from the 
cloister, apparently hy a flight of steps under an arch 
now entirely destroyed. Tho tewer, and two bays. 
beyond it, to tho north, formed a sort of Tostibalal 
t« tho CTispcl. This vestibule was reached from t1 
domestic buildings by a winding staircase at the noi 
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3 little way 



west angle, the turret of which i 
ohoTo tho wbU, and supplied a means of access to a 
flat-roofed elinmber ahove the vestibule of the Chapel, 
This chambor had an external window, besides one 
looldng into the Chnpcl, an anaugement which, as Mr. 
Frooman suggesta, rcsemhlcB that of the infirmary ut St, 
Crosa, near Winehester. The fact that the vostihule 
could only bo approached by this winding staircaBo, has 
given rise to tho suggoation that the ruin beyond it 
may have been that of tho Common hall, and not of the 
Chapel. The want of a more imposing entrance is of 
course a great defect; but there cannot be the emalleet 
doubt that this was really the ChapeL 

The tower, which is very plain, was doaigncd to 
have a spiro, aa is evident by the sij^uinehes visible at 
the top of tho interior. It now ends with a cornice, 
from which project figures of ongela. Tho buttress, 
which is built against its south-west angle, seems to 
havo been, at least in its upper portion, an after- 
thought, and was perhaps rendered necessary by some 
idndof settlement during the building of the tower. The 
Chapel itself is of four bays, three of which only have 
windows ; since tho easternmost bay was on tho south 
side flanked by a sacristy, aud on the north contained 
the vast structure of the founder's tomb. The western- 
moat bay, and one half of tho bay boyoud it, formed an 
ante-chapel ; they were divided from tho space eastward 
by a screen, probably of no great height. There was 
no west window — a defect nearly aa great as the want 
of a llttiiig entrance. Some portion ef the domestic 
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MO " most ominonllj noithor Early English nor Perpen- 
(licukri not only is tliuir ootuftl dotail qtiito distinot 
from both, but there is not the sltglitest approach to the 
eharootor of oither ; wa misa alike the distiuctncsB of 
the ono ai(d the continuity of the other," ' The details 
are nut always ploaaing. His omamout is always 
Hingularly flat, and his mouldings anvaried. Tet in 
tho arrangement of groat nrchitoctural masses, such as 
this of tho palace, in the great variety of his outlines, 
and in the resolute brealting away from the older archi- 
tectural traditions, he dieplnya an amouot of power and 
originality which entitle him to great distinction. Ha 
was at any rate tho introducer of a true Doc-orated stylo 
in his own Diocese. To him, or to the school which he 
founded, must be ascribed tho Episcopal palace at 
Lamphey, uoar Pembroke, the chancol of Swansea 
Church, Swansea Castle, Carew Church, and some 
portions of tho Churches of Hodgeston and Monkton. 
In all those buildings his peculiar stylo is to be dis- 
tinctly traced. This, as has been said, is characterized 
by a great variety of general outline, and by a flatness 
in all tho details. Tho shafts arc generally octagonal, 
tho capitals hardly project from thom, and, of all 
Dower's ornaments, the favourite is a four-leaved 
flower, not rising at all above the surface, and laid in 
somewhat shallow mouldings. 

The Palace of Bt. David's, ruined aa it iu, is an 

ailmirable exampio of orehitectural airangement. In 

> Jouca and Frcsninn, p. 2IH. 
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form it is quadningular, " but it is eo broken up by 
numerone projections, eomo at right anglos to the 
main fabrio, otbers aeanmiug the form aa it wore of 
aislos, that the monotony of tlio eqimro fonn is alto- 
gether lost, and a moat varied and picturcEquo oifect 
produced." '' In tho present condition of the building 
the first poiat which attracts attention is tho yery 
remarkable parapet which ostendB round nearly every 
port of tho ruins. A series of open arches rest on 
octagonal shafts springing from corbels. Over tho 
arcade is a corbel tablo, and above, again, a battle- 
ment with very narrow embrasurea and loopholes. 
The bftttlement him almost entirely di nappe nred, 
except on the north wall of the chiipal. The open 
arcade remains nearly perfect. Tho shaft capitals 
and corbels ore much varied ; and in some ports 
of the building small sqnaro stones of different colours 
were used with very good effect. This parapet is ono 
of Gower's most marked peculiarities. It occurs at 
Swansea Castle, and in tho palace of Lamphey. Fino 
and striking as it now is, cresting the long lines of 
ruined wall, it is possible that when the building was 
perfect the effect was not so good. Tho parapet was of 
most unnfiuol height, and must havo greatly hidden, 
without any apparent object, the ateep roofs which rose 
within it Neither roof nor parapet thus received full 
.jus tic 0.' 

An indifferent gateway on the north side of the 
' Jonea uid fretuun, p. 191. ' Id., p. 192. 
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quodranglo formed the chief entrance to tlie pal&oa. 
Adioining it, in tho north-east ejigle, is a smull build- 
ing, projecting from the main body, which has been 
Inukud Qpou aa a small Chapol, but ^liich it is dilB- 
calt to appro2>riato satiafoctorily. It seems uncertain 
whether any other buililinga existed at any time 
against tho north siilu. This now rctuine only tho wall 
of oucloanrc. The wost eido boa loat the greater part 
of its bitildinge ; but hero, at tho farther end, is the 
principal Chapol of tho palaco, projectiiig westward 
from the Great Hall, which occupiss the south side 
of tho quadrangle. There JB a porch on the north 
side of tho Chapol ; and nt its north-west angle, sno- 
ported on corbelled nichos, is a small boll-torret, 
terminated by a broach-spire. " From this we may 
oonceiTe tho tower of 8t. IMary's Colloge to have 
boon probably imitated;"' and if that tower still 
retained its spire, it would doabtless present an 
enlarged version of this turret. There was nn 
east window ; and besides the main porch, a portal 
opened to the Chapel from a room west of the 
Great Hall. 

The Great Hall, on the south side, is, perhaps, the 
most Btriking portion of the tuin. It is entered at the 
eastern end throngh a porch rising to tho full height of 
the building, and greatly enriched with ornament (see 
Title page). The arch of entrance is "of a singular 
and rare form, especially at so early a period ; it la 
stmck from eis centres, but may be more intolligihly 
■ Jones and Freeman, p, 192. 
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described as an ogoo four-centered arch.;' ' The hall 
itself was of ooneiderablo size ; but an apartmoni west 
of it, which waa sopurated from it by a wall, now 
toims part of the same area, and increases tho appa- 
rent extent. The wholo is roofleea, and tho floor is 
now covered with the brightoet greonpwatd. There 
are ddo windows in tho hall, and one in tho room 
west of it, all of which wore of two lights, with 
tranBoms; and at tho cost end is a circular window of 
great beauty, with tho foor-leaved flower, ao frequent 
in Gowor'a work, ornamenting the ontor moulding. 
Beneath this window a doorway led into a kind of 
external aisle. Staircase turrets flanked this oa^tcru 
gable. The name of "King John's Hall" is popu- 
larly given to tliis stately apartment, but for what 
reason is unknown. It is of coiirso of much more 
recent dale than the roigu of tbo English King ; and King 
John of France, tho captive of the Black Prince, was 
not brought to England until long after the doath of 
Gower, and had no connection with St, David's. 

The east side of the quadrangle contained the chief 
domestio apartments, having in the centre a smoller 
hall; generally known as the " Bishop's Hall." There 
was a porch, of which tho ontor doorway resembles 
that at tho north end of tho rood screen in the Cathe- 
draL Two rooms adjoin tho hall ; and at the south 
end of this side, between it and the great hall, is the 
kitchen, a vaulted apartment. At this end of the oast 
' Jonos and Freeman, p. 102. 
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side tLoro is ititonitiU;, mi<I thero has been externall;, 
a sort of itiHle niieud nguiDBt tho luaiu bod; of 
building. All tlie buililiiigB tLruughout the paUca 
aro raiMHl on a Borioa of vaalte — a neoesear; pnv 
caution against tlio damp iif tho river valley. Some of 
thoBB vaults ajipiar to Lave served as lodging-places 
for mombora of tlio lioiisehold, and in that under 
the prinoipal Gkapol tboro aro traoos of a fireplace. 

This vast and stately palace well Qlusfrntes the 
orchitoctuial magnificenoe of the time at which it wu 
built The first half of the reign of Edward m. wu 
a period espoeially distinguished by groat show and 
fipleoduur, and tho builders of the ago kept steady 
paoo with it. This, too, as wo know from ooiss which 
have been found from tlmo to time at St. David's, was 
the century during which the shrine of the great 
Welsh saint was held in tho highest honoor and was 
most frequented by pilgrims. Tho liiehop of 8t 
David's, whose See was then regarded as one of very 
great dignity, tlius raised for himself a palaco in 
which pilgrims of the highest rank might be fittingly 
roecivod, and which would servo aa no tmbocomins 
hostel for tho sovereign himsolf on his way to or faan 
Ireland. Tho eapeoial merit of the palace is, Lowever, 
its strictly doraostic ohai'actor. Unlike the remains at 
Llandaff, those are not the ruins of a costlo, but of an 
abode " of hospitality and religion." ° 

■ " It la hard]; uecceaaxj to sa; (but man j ChnrcliPB, even 
ot inferior eodcsiastical rant, gtcotly surpaag St. David'a 
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The pnlacQ ia well Bccn &om the fomj bank wbich 
rises abo've it on the west. The boat remiiining frag- 
ment of the battlement, with its variegotod Btone work, 
is near the south-eaat comer. 

XXVI. The Cathedral, the Palace, St. Mary's 
College, and the housoa of the Couons and other 
officers of the Church, were surronndod by a maSisiTs 
eloee vail, which has generally been regarded as part 
of Gower's work. This wall followed a very irregular 
couTBO, and although this may still bo traced, only a 
amibU part of the wall, south-woat of the Cathedral, 
remains perfect. There wore four gates facing the 
cardinal points, and knowu as the Tower Goto, Bosiag's 
Gate, Forth Gwyn, or the White Gato, and Perth 
Padrig, or St. Patrick's Gate. Of theao the only one 
that reroaiua is the Toteer Gate at the castom side 
of the churchyard. This ia a very impoeing struc- 
ture, the gateway being flanked on tho nortli by 

Oathedial In extent aad in positive beauty, though certainly 
there ib none which oould ao well occupy ita peculiar position ; 
of the pBlitcfl, on tho other hand, it is hardly too much to offinn 
that it is altogether unaurpnssed by any existing English 
edlfloe of its owe kind. One con hardly oonceivu any structure 
that more completely proolaima ita peculiar purpose: it ii 
esaentiolly a pnlaco, and not a coetle; we have not here the 
moat, the tower, the frowning gateway, or any feature pitv 
claiming, if not an mttintioa of hostility, at oil events s state of 
tbiugs involving the neoeesity of defenee : the piomineiit points 
are the superb row window of the hall, and the graceful spirs 
oT the chapel, importing an abode, not of warfare, but of hoe- 
pitality and religion."-— Jones ond FroomaD, p. lBt>. 
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an octagonal tower, on the south by a aemi-cipcalir 
one, which is also octagonal within. Both are unr 
rooflesB. The octagonal tower ib of earlier date dun 
the gateway, which was bnilt up againat it, or than the 
semi-circular tower which was built together with 
the gateway. It containe two storioB, the lower of 
which may have heea vaulted ; the upper is approached 
by a winding staircase. This upper story is lighted 
by four lanceta, the lower by two. The doorway is m 
the face nearly fronting tho Cathedral. The arclulefr- 
tnral chnmctor of this tower is eiceedingly good, and 
it has boon suggested, with much probability, that it 
was at first designed 08 a dotaehed campanile. Such k 
bell towur existed at Llandaff; and the style of this 
tower at St. David's " fixes it to the period when the 
Church would seem to have had no tower at all capable 
of holding bells, namely, between tho fall of the original 
tower of do Lein — probiibly after all, itself a mew 
lantern — and the Decorated stage added in Gower's 
time." ' 

The little river Alan is orossed by two or mora 
bridges within the walls of the close. These bridges 
are all ancient and interesting. The most remarkable 
is that near the west front of the CathodraL This 
bridge replaced a stone knovm as tho Llechllafer or 
" speokiug stone," described by Giraldua as a slab rf 
marble polished by tho feet of wayfarers. It was 
not lawful to cany a dead body into the cemetery 
■ Jonea and FreemaQ, p. 212. 
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across tlue Btone, which, wheu tliat iudignitj was 
OD one occasion ofibrod to it, lifted ite voice in re* 
mo&Btrflncd, and split with the efFurt. A prophecy of 
Merlin foretold that a Sing of England, on hie return 
from the conquest of Ireland, should die on this stone, 
wounded by a red-haired man. The prediction was 
applied to Henry II. by a woman whose petition the 
King had rqjcctecl. But before setting foot on the 
stone, Henry addressed it solemnly, and passed over 
unharmed, to make his offerings before the shrine of 
St. David. 

The piebcudal houses, which eitend up the valley 
OQ the right bank of the Alan, are almost entirely 
modem. They are within the limits of the Close, and 
occupy the sites of the more ancient dwellings. The 
present Deanery, on the hill south of the Cathedra], 
represents the old Prccentory. 

XXVll. The best points of view from which the whole 
group of buildings is commanded, have already (§ xsi. 
and § xxn.) been noticed. They ore, the gate in 
the road called tho " Puppies," ' opening on the steps 
which descend into tho cemetery, a little west of the 
Tower date, and tlio hill sido north-cast of tho Cathe- 
dral, between it and tho " City." The great peculiarity 
of both these views is the wild backgroimd in which 
they are set. The distant crags of Cora Llidi and 

r From the pebble-stones ipapoUpopol, A.S. = a pebble) 
with whiah it ia paved. The word is couunontj need in Devou- 
sMio. 
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Ponbory uro eeen across a stroteh of bore, treeless 
oountry, contrasting strongly with the green valley of 
tho Alan, nnil tbo presence of an arcliitecturtil groiip 
of Buch cxtetit and magnifioence. The longer the 
haildingB of St. David's nro studioil tho more wonder 
is felt tlint encL B. display i>f the highest art, attended 
hy BO great cuBt and laboor, should be found in a posi- 
tion 80 remote and bo solitary. Even the "City" 
of St. David's is little, if at all, in gjght from these 
points. 

ThiB " Dinas," or city, occupies tho crest of the hill 
lioforo it begins to Blopo itaolf steeply toward the Alan. 
There ia a restored cross in the centre of an open 
place in the town, bofore which all coffins were (at- 
mcrly rested for some time on thoir way to the ceme- 
tery below. 

XXVIII. Alany delaeked Ohapela existed in the 
paribli of St. David's, chiefly near tho aea-Kioaat. Ofier- 
iugs were mode at them by pilgrims, and by Bailors; 
and to Buch an extent that, as it is assorted, the money 
" was brought on Saturdays to the Chapter-house, and 
there divided by dishfuls, the quantity not allowing 
thorn loiBnro to tell it."' The offerings may have 
boon generally made in coins of the smalloat value * 
but it ia hardly possible to accept BUch a statement 
literally, although tho sums received at theso ChapeU 
were, as we leam from other sourcea, very considerable. 
The most perfect remaining Chapel Is that of St. 
■ Browna WiiU*. 
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Justinian, or " Citpul Stinaa," on the cliEfa immediately 
oppoBJta the Isle of Eamaey (For the legend of St. 
Jnetinian see Fart II.). It ib an oblong, mcasuFing 
about forty feet hy Beventeen and a half, and is now 
roofleaa. The present structure, which may well haTa 
replaced an older one, is attributoJ to Bishop Vaughan. 
Of greater interest is the rnincd Chapol of St. Hon, 
the mother of St. David. This, according to the legend 
(for which Boe Part II.), waB raided on the spot where 
the groat saint waa bom. In form it roBomhlea Cnpol 
Stinan ; but the lower part of the walls is built of 
ononnoua blocks of stono, and may bo of groat anti* 
quity, and the oblong ground plan recalls that of the 
early Irish oratorieB. ThiB Chapel stands on the 
slope of a green combo, a little above the edgu of the 
eliffs that stretch northward from Cacrfai. Beneath 
the altar, aa we learn from Ehyddmarch'e life of St. 
David, was part of a stone which loajiod from the head 
of St. Non to her feet at the birth of David. A few 
yards distant is St. Non'B well, covered with a plain 
barrel vault, whicli was restored during the last century. 
At the side is a square reoesa, in which may have been 
deposited such offerings of '' pins and pebbles " as wore 
formerly mode. The water is still held to be of great 
virtue in the cure of various diaeasos. Another well, 
HOOT tho mouth of the Alan, was protected by a Chapel, 
and the spring which supplies it burst from the grouod, 
according to the legend, to supply water for the 
baptism of St. David. 
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Another Ohapel desearveB mention here, although all 
trace of it has disappeared. It stood on the road to 
Fishguard, and was called *< Capel-y-Gwrhyd," the 
''Chapel of the Fathom." On an arch here was shown 
<'St Dayid's Fathom," measuring about three yards 
and a half^and looked upon as the length of theSainfs 
expanded aims. • Saints, like heroes of romance^ be- 
come giants in some forms of popular tradition. 
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Sib G. Scott's description of the restoration of the Tower is 
as follows. At the time it was written, the shoring had not 
been removed. This has now been the case for several years, 
and the piers sustain their weight perfectly : — 

"The object to be aimed at was little, if anything, less 
than the rebuilding from their foundation of two of the four 
piers which sustained the tower, each of them bearing a load 
of 1150 tons, which had to be supported by timber shoring 
during the operation. 

" Our first work, however, was to take measures for binding 
together, and otherwise strengthening the tower itself, so as 
to avoid the danger of its becoming fractured, or otherwise 
injured, during the reconstruction of its supporting piers ; and 
this was rendered the more necessary by the disintegrated 
state of the lower walls immediately resting on the arches, 
and the enormous cracks by which the north and south 
walls were rent throughout their entire height. This object 
was attained by the introduction of permanent iron ties of 
great strength, at several different levels, binding all the walls 
together ; by the use of temporary girdles of massive timber- 
work round the exterior of the tower, throughout the greater 
part of its height; and by repairing with new stone and 
strong cement many parts of the disintegrated walls. 

** The shoring by which the weight of the western half of 
the tower has been temporarily supported, is of three descrip- 
tions — ^first, direct supports under the western, northern, and 
southern arches (the two former consisting of timber framing, 
and the latter being provided by an old- stone wall by which 
the arch was blocked) ; secondly vertical shores of immense 
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strength, Biipportiug ' needles ' or horizontal masses of ti 
paaaing through the walls ; and thirdly, by ' raJting' or 
inclioed shorcB abutting ftgninst the walls in all diiectiona, 
and both supporting weight and preventing IsteTal mocioD. 
All these had to be provided with firm fonndatioDS, having la 
bear tba actual weight of tbe tower. The magnitude of ths 
work may be judged of whoa I mention that, of the eis main 
supports of tha ' needlcB ' two consiated of nine and the others 
aftix fuU-eiied balks i)f limber, bound together into one masa 
by irona and thus Tnaking timber aupports, lb© first 3 feet 
iuches eq^utirc, and the others 3 feet 6 inchca by 2 feet 4 
inches in thickntas, aad all of them 36 feet in length. The 
* needleH ' arc of oak, 2 Sect i inches deep and 2 feet 4 incites 
thick, and ahod with wrought iron. The raking shores are 
arranged in aystenialic groupB, giving aupporta at all heights, 
from iroraediBtcly over the piura to nearly the top of the 
tower. The shoring has required the use of nearly l:;,000 
cubic feet of timber. 

"Ilia state of the west wall of (he tower was rendered 
alarmingly apparent by the difficulties encountered in making 
the holes for the 'needles.' Mr, Clear, the clerk of the works, 
and myself, foreseeing some difficulty, arranged a plan by 
which, before cutting through the wall, ft sort of tittmel of 
strong atone should be formed through it by inserting the 
atones, one at a time, in the shattered nihblo-work, and then 
removing tho enclosed walL Tliis was done, witb some 
difficulty, to a depth of 2 feet from either side ; but as the 
wall is 6 feet thick, there remained 2 feet in the middle 
untunnelled; and when the enclosed wall was attempted to 
ba removed, the middle mass began to pour out like an 
avalanche, which was only stopped by the immediate inser- 
tion ofsand-bagsand by subsequently ninniag the wall frimi 
above with liquid cement, and thus aolidifying the disirilo- 
grated rubbish. 

"These systems of supports having been completed tho 
actoal operations commeni^ ; and for this another, and less 
permanent, aystem of ahorini was requisite. If the main 
Bl)oring may be compared to the aoEid masses of an army 
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tliOBS I am DOW speaking of may be viewed as the tkir- 
mlshera. They couttist of needlea aud proi« inBorted im- 
mediately fibovo the part to be (ipcnilcd on, and aitpportiu:; 
t, portion of the Bhattered pier while that below it was 
renewed ; and aa soon as this was efTectcd, n new needle was 
inserted above the first one, to mnke way for the renewal ot 
another batch ; each lower needle beinc; in its turn removed, 
when that above it was secured. Besides this, however, 
endieaa estemporized precautions bad at every hour to be 
taken, to provide against contingencies which were ever 
arising ; blocks of timber inserted under stones threatening to 
fall ; struts and shields against masses Indanger of bursting: 
sand-baga &c., against the rushing out of the avnlanches of 
rubbish ; temporarily running together with liquid cement 
of ports which, though eventually to be removed ha<l not yet 
been reaciied, and threatened, if not consolidated, tu bury tlii! 
workmen in their ruins. All these and many more pre- 
caotions, had to be taken to meet the exigencies of every Jay 
and every hour ; and when it is considered that each piei 
took moiiiljB to reinstate ; that these dangerous operations 
could not, in many cases, be auapended day or night, and that 
the clerk of the works would never leave ihe spot while any 
dangerous work was pending, you may judge of the wearing 
anxiety which be and others engaged iu the work have 
undergone. 

" By the process I have thus briefly sltelched, the entire 
piers, excepting a small central portion, have been rebuilt 
from their foundations to their capitala \ the new stonework 
having to be inserted a little at a time, has beeu^idad in all 
coses by strong copper cramps, so na to tie its courses together 
in their circuit round the pier. All the stones are laid in 
strong cement, iiad all that remains within of the old work is 
run together at each course with liquid cement till it will 
hold no more, I saw myself ten pailsful of this malerial 
poured into a single hole. 

" The stone made use of ia tlie purple stone of the neigh- 
bouring clilTa, and closely rcatmbles the old stone, though 
somewhat harder, and it worked in s similar manner. Any 
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old stones wliich were unshatlcrul, (of wLich I regret to n; 

tlittt but very few were found) have been re-uBed. 

" I hod hoped that tlic eoutbGro pier, wbicb was the secood 
operntcd upon, would have proved less dangerous than lh« 
northern one, but on ft oIom exnmiratton of it J found that it 
wits fully as much ehaltcrcd na the other had been, bdi] id 
point of fact was ready to burst at the middle of its height, 
The tlcrk of the works, when ho reachol this point, told mo 
that « cat could walk in and out the cnickB which inlersectfd 
the pior." — Second lieptjrt on the aliile of the ^aitrie of St, 
Davitli Oatitdral, 1869. 
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P A B T II. 

iistori! «( t|t St(, bitj[ S|«rt JJ»titis «f 
ijt Irinripl ^itjop. 

THE Beo of Menevii or St. David's, the most iniportnnt 
and the most famous of the four Welah aees, waa 
founded, like tlie others, toward the end of the Cth 
century. The diocese wbb coBterminous with the prin- 
cipality of Dyfed — tho boundaries of which varit'd at 
different times, hut Silwajs included the irhole of what is 
now Pembrokeshire. Syfid rotaina the name of tho 
Demetm, iho Cymric inhabitants of the district in tiie daya 
of Ptolemy. 



isignecl to St. David, who, 
B said to have removed 
which the Bsme trodi- 



The foundation of the iiee is i 
according to an ancient tradition, i 
to this place the see of Caerleon, i 
tion represents him as having succteded Duhricius. 
Caerleon, it is said, was too cloacly peopled, and was too 
dangerotmiy near the heathen English. Menevia was, or 
seemed to be, far removed from tho tumulla of the world, 
and the site was well flited for prayer and con tempi aUon. 
It is possible that this tradition may record a truth i and 
it is certain that the see of Caerleon became extinct about 
the time at which St. David's was founded. (See tho 
general Introdnctioa to this volume, § iii.) But the ex- 
isting lives of St, David are too Itgendary, and the notices 
of him in authentic chronicles and records arc loo scanty. 




I 



to May of an; certainty aa to the circani stances andcr 
which Ihc Bee of Mencvk was founded. 

Till' curliest existing life of SL David iDeuri ia his Webli 
name) is by Bicemarcb or Rhyiiri march, bishop of the see 
between 1089 and 1006. Tliis iras re-written ' acholastiou 
stilo' hj OiralduB Cnmbrenstd, in the 12th oentur;. 
There IH also a life in Welsh, known as the 'Buchetid 
Dcwi Sftut.' But thin, and others, vach as the abridge- 
meet in Capgravo, are all founded on Ricenianch'H ' Vila;'' 
and all thereTore that we can gather from these lives b 
what was believed at St. David's about the great patron 
saint of Wales at the end of the 11th century. This is 
not history, although much hiswrical truth is no douhl 
mingled wtlh the legend, which runs as follows : — 

Sanddc, son or grandson of Oredig, the [irince who gave 
his name t/) the province of Ceredigion or Cardigan, was 
a mighty hunter, who once hunting io Dowielnnd (the 
district which aurrounds St. David's) fell ia with Non m 
Nonna, daughter of Gynyr of Caer Gawch, The result 
of this accidental meeting was the birth of St. David. 
Long Ijefore Sandde met Non, however, St. Patrick, return- 
ing to Britain from Rome, tbought to establish himself 
in a remote valley of Dcwisland, near tlio shore of White- 
sand Bay.' But he waa warned in viaion to quit the 

* Eicomnrph'a life ia printed in the ' Lives of the Gambm- 
Britixh Huints,' and in 'Acta Suncloram,' March I. fha 
' Buchedd Dewi Sant ' will alao bo found in the ' Lives of tha 
Camhro-Brit. Saints.' TbelifebyGiraldos ia in the third volume 
oF bis ' Opera,' (Master of the Bolls' Beries) p. 377. 

' A chapel dedicated io St. Patrick was afterwards built here ■ 
and the fbundalions of a small building are still viijible in the 
niiildle of a field at the northern end of Whitesand Bay, at the 
commencement of the aaeeut to Cam Llidi. These foundations 
are said to he those of the chapel, which was destroyed hofora 
thu end of the siitevnth century. A plncc called St. Patrick's 
scat was shown at an tatly period as Uiat ftom which the saint 
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place, which was defltined for another ; nnd being told llial 
the field of his labour wils ta be a great island boyond the 
sea, at once ilie whole of Ireland was unrolled before him. 
Sti Patrick obeyed and departed. 

The great Doctor St. Gildas, proacbing at Caermorfa (a 
town which stood also on Whitesand Baj), in the presence 
of Nonoa, became dumb before the nnbom saint, "a grcaiir 
than he." A neighbouring chieftain, who foresaw his 
future power and groatncas, atteapted to destroy his 
mother; but a terrible (hunderstonn prevented his desi^, 
and in the midat of the tempest St. David was bom at a 
Hpot above the clifia of St. Bride's Bay, where a well and the 
ruins of a chapel dedicated to bis mother atill remain.' 1'ho 
future saint was baptized by a bishop named Elvi at Forth- 
clais, whore the Alan rivulet meets the sea. A spring was 
miraculously produced for the purpose; and a blind man 
who held David in the water received his sight.' Tiio 
holy David "David Agius" — as Ricemarch calls him — 
was brought up at Cen Mynyw — Old Menuvia — a place 
which seems to be iiienlical with Caermorfa. Here he 
received holy orders ; and then placed himself under the 
care of Paulinus, a pupil of Oermanus, and one of the threat 
teachers of the age, at Whitland in Caermarthen shire.* 



holii>!d the whole of Irelanil 
this is not oertain) on the satt 

* This chapel is described i 

* See Part i. 5 28. 

* Paulinus is said to have 
and BOcording to IlteemBiah 



I vision. It may have been (but 
! site H8 this chapel. 
Port L § 28. 



a bishop, bnt vrithnnt a lee ; 
present at the synod of Llao- 
ddewi Brefl. No Icgeud of his llfu is extant ; but a stone found 
at Pant j Polion, Colo, near Llaadduwi-Biufl, has (he foUowinj* 
inseription, which seems to prove, at any rate, the eiistenou of 
such a person ' — 

•' Soruatur (sic) Fidiei ratrieqna semper Amatni' 
Hie Pttulinns jaeit oullor pientisuaus (sin) Aequt" 
This Blnne ii nam at Dolau Cothl, the henaa of Urs. Joimta, 
and Lady Uilli Johses. 
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After twelve years of study he begun to preach ; mi 
wandering through the country, faiinded twelve tnonasteiia 
in vnrioua pnrtB of BritaiD.' 

When Bu David at length returned to Hen Myoyw he 
found bU cousin (or his uncle, according to Giraldus) 
Gwcslan, residing there as bishop. He settled himself iu 
Glyii Rhoayn— " VflUiB Hosina"— also called Hodcant,' 
both of which were names given to the lower valley of the 
Alan, in which the Cathedral of St. David's now slands. 
Here many disciples joined liim, among whom were St. 
Teilo, the patron of Llaodaff (see that Cathedral, Part n.); 
St. Aidan, afterwarda Bishop of Ferns, in Ireland ; and St 
Ishmacl. In building his monastery he was greatly hin- 
dered by a certain cliief and sorcerer named Boia, the sitt 
of whose "esslle" is still pointed out at no great distance 
from the valley." But St. David was protected by heaven. 
The wife of Boia, who had especially persecuted him, 
became mad. The ooslla was destroyed by lightning ; and 
Boia himself was defeated and killed by a chieftain called 
LcGchi.' 

Thus the land was freed from enemies, and the monastery 
flourished OKoecdingly. The lives of nearly all the Welsh 
saints of this jicriod connect them with it. Many Irish 
saints — among whom were Brendan, Earroc, and Modoro- 
' Among them were Glastonbury and Bath, Glaaowm ia Bad- 
norahire, Kepton, Leominalor, and Bnglan, and UongyMaoh in 

« The name of Glyn Rho8j'n = the tiiie of roBoa, Las arisen 
from a confusion between S)ii}> = a moor and Ehogyn^^ ,02,. 
Hodnant is translated ' vallis praapera.' 

' ll is on tho summit of a rook named "Clegyr-Foia " = Boi«'a 
Rock, between St. Darid'a and the sea. Local traiUtion goes on 
to BHSiTt that a amaller " strength," overlooking the vallev of 
the A!an. and mnch nearer St. David's, was conntnicted by the 
saint (or the protection of his "family," as the inmatea and 
dependents of a religious house were then citUed collectivtly 

' An inlet on the ooast still preservaa the name of Leacld 
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nBCh — were attracted to it. St. Finian of Clonaiil " oidho " 
or " fOEter-fathor of the saints of Iieland," aa h<i is called, 
bimsclf the master of a Imnous school which prodnccd 
three thouaand diaciples, had sat at the feet of St. David ; 
as bad St. Dar of Cork. It is to St, David also, according 
to Ricamarch, that Ireland ia indebted for her beee. Mo- 
doranacb passed from Glyn Uoaja to Ireland, "and a largo 
SH'arm of bees followed him and settled on the prow of the 
ship where he aat." Thej accompaoied bim, and supplied 
him with honey during his Irish mission ; but " not do- 
eiring to enjoy their oojnpiiny liy fraud," he brought them 
back to Wales, when " they fied to their usual place, and 
David blessed Modomnacb for his humility." Three times 
the beCB went and returned with Modomuacli, " and the 
third time holy Drtvid dismissed Modomuach with the bacs 
and blessed them," saying that bencaforth bees should 
prosper in Irehmd, but that they should no longer increase 
in Glyn Roayn. 

Besides numerous Irish, it is asserted that Conatantine, 
Prince of Dyrnainb or Damnonia, left his kingdom about 
the year 689 to enter the monastery of St. David. Con- 
stantino OT " Cystennyn," whose name recals the great 
Emjieror whom Britain claimed as her own son, waa the 
"tyrannic whelp of the unclean Damnunian lioness," 
apostrophised with other chieftains of Britain by Gildaa in 
bis well-known epistle.' The ru!e of life in tbo monastery 
ia described by Riccmarch, and is summed up by Giraldua 
under the heads of kbour, reading, pruyer, aud works of 
charity. It was no doubt of the same character as the 
religious houses founded by St, Martin in Oaul in the 5lii 
century (the first in Western Ewupe), nnd is those of tbo 

' " iBimundiB leiBoio DunnoniiD tyronnious catulua Constnn- 
tinua." Tbi3 "Conversio ConstantiniodDoaiinum" is recorded 
In the ' Annates Cambriio.' There is a, life of St. ConatontiQe iu 
Ihe Aberdeen Breviwj. 



I 
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iame type «Rtabliabrd in Irulnnd by tit. Patrick (who mi 
prohnbl; the nvplittw mid diHtipIo of St. Martin) and bit 
BiicooHUors before Ihe year 500. The " CollpgL- " of St 
Pauliiius nt Wliitcloircli must havo been of tlio aaine type: 
aa wag the fouioua moiinBtcry of Bauso'' iBciie-t. in ibe 
vnllay of the Dee, the inmates of wliicb were Blaugbtered 
by EthelfritU of Northumbria before his attack on Chesto 
'm 613. "Vhe vast numbers of the C<Bnobites (it doe* not 
appear that they called themselves manks, or tlwt thty 
were bound by any distinct vow») who are said to h»« 
ansenibted in theae "great choirs" (ban-chor, = tile "chief 
choir" was ageneral name] must be received wiLh hesita- 
tion ; but it ia certain that thoy attracted Urge bodiei of 
. Htudenta.' 

' Tho deaeription eivtn by Sulpicius SfiTeruB. of the monaaterj 
CBtfthliaUud by St. Mirtiii near Tours, is worth inserting here, 
aitiec that monssterj certainly supplied the type on which the 
Irish and Welah ''olioirs" wore founded. (^alpicioB, it mnstlw 
rumembered, was tho conttuiponuy of St. Uartin : — "All- 
ijutinidin ergo adhrorente nd rcrlesiam cellula uaua est : deinib 
oam inquietadinerii frequentantium ferre non posaet, dDDfadi 
fere eitra oivitafcm uilihus monasturium albi atatnit Qai 
liionB turn senretus et remotus enit. ut cremi Bolitudinem nra 
deeideraroL Ex unn enim latere, prmeisa uontia exceUa nip« 
aiiibiebatur : reliquani planicieiu Liger fluvius redacto pauUoliua 
sinu ctlauaerat ; una iantum eadtmqne arctu odmodum m 
iidiri potcrat: ipse tx lignia oonteitam rtellulam hnbubul, 
Mniti qnidetn o fratrilius in cunrlom niodum, plurique mv) 
HupsTJeoti montis cavato, receptacula aibi feccntnt. Discipuli 
veio o<'to[ciDla orant, qui ad exemplum beati magiatri institQft' 
bantur. Nemo Ihi quidqnam proprium habebat: omnia In medio 
onnferebnntur. Non umere out vendero (at plerLsque monadilf 
nioris est) quidquum lieebat. Ara ibi, eiceptia acriptoribia^ 
nultu hahetuitui ; 1:01 tiunen opori minor astaa depntabatair; 
majures orationi vu.<!abQnt Harus cnlquam eitni c«lliilam fbit 
egresBUA, nisi cum od locum oratioulB eonvcniebiitit. Oibim 
una omnc* post hnrom jejuni! sccipiebanL Vtoam avtuf 
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The livosof St. David are of course filled with miraculous 
" aignB and wonders " worked by the saint. On two ocoa- 
flionsa sprlngotpure water gushed forth at his prayer, — one 
at the eaat end of the existing Cathedral, and one at Brawdy, 
some miles distant. An angel completed thu manuscript 
of St, John's Gospel, which the saint was transcribing, and 
which he left on heing called to prayer. A loailod wain 
and oxen, which had fallen over the precipitous side of the 
Solva valley, were stopped by the sign of the cross mode 
by St. David ; and he took poisoned food without injury. 
When at lost it was fit that he should be consecrated 
bishop, ho was divinely ordered to make a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. With him went Teilo and Paternus, founder 
of the see of LlanbadarD, afterwards merged in that of St. 
David's. St. David was coasecratod by the Patriarch; 
and the three saints returned to Britain with many gifts and 
with much rejoicing. St. David, as bishop, was presant at 
the synod jf Llanddewi-Brefi, assembled to confute the Pela- 
gian heretics ; and there appeared Dubricius, Archbishop of 
Caerieon, who was anxious to resign his office. St. David 
preached to the assembled multitude; and as he spoke 
the ground rose under hire, so as to raise him above the 
heads of the listeners. A soow-white dove, also, aliglited 
on his shoulder. He was chosen to be the successor of 
Dubricius by universal acclamation. A second synod, 
called the " Synodus Victorite," was then held at Caerieon. 
How long St. David survived his elevation we are not 
informed. Ilia death was foretold by angels and by him- 
selfj ond full of years, — he had attained the patriarchal 
age of 147, — be fell asleep on the Calends of March, after 
singing the "Nunc Dimittis." 

It would be impossible to extract the truth from this 

noverat, nisi qactn infirmilas coefilsBBt. Plorique ramelirnm 
setis Toatiehantur. Mullinr ibi liabitus pro criuiiua trat." S, 
BavBrua. 'Vila B. srnrtiiii,' S vii. 



inBH of legend, Many of the incidcQts are nnnausUy gTD- 
U>»quo; niiii tho belief of Bioemarch'8 time sotnna tolisT^ 
fornied itoalf in accordanco with a certain comiaon tradition 
found ruDuing through the written lives of moet Welili 
BoititB.* But from oUicr sourcea we gala somo facts re- 
lating to St. David, which may bo accepted as anthentit 
The ' Aunaloa Cambriic' refer the death of " David EpiacD- 
pus" to the year 601 ," The game authority nmk« the 
date c)f tho acoond Bynod — tho " Synodua Tictorite " — to bo 
569 ; and certain documccls preserved in the north of 
Franco (ubviouely through Britanny) seem to be penitcD- 
tiary canons decreed at the two synoda, and eag^esting h 
dilTereut purpose for them than the suppression of Pela- 
giBDiam,° The connection of >^t, David with Ireland is alio 
tndicatod by Buffioient evijenoe, and the aasertion that the 
Ro-called " wcond order " of Irish saints received their canon 
of the mass from David, Cadoo, and Gildns, may be accepted 
as proved.' This " second order " had no connection with 
Armagh or with the institutions of 8t. Patrick. To it 

" " The Saint is the son of a local prince or cbteflain. Hi* 
origin is ratliur ecandiJoua, Ilia birth is occompanieil by aigos 
and waudiTu. He is placed nnder the immfdiate iastmetion of 
a noted saint, and connected through him with Germanna and 
Liipus. Several of the most celebrated centres of Chriatianity 
are Die wiirk of his hand. Beverul of the most celi^brated pio- 
lingatnre of the faith are his own scholars. From hie birth to 
bis dentil he is uBBociatod with groat names. A woHdIj an- 
tagonist, a monil antitheais, a rhoraoh, is raised up for lum to 
(■hostiso and to destroy, and tho Divine veagEonco is mode 
nianifoat." Jones and Freeman, p. S50. Eaoh of these points 
is illustrutod by Teferenoee to the legends of various Welali 

" " David Episcopua Moni Jadaaoruni." Moni is Hen Mcneo, 
The " JudiEorum" is altogether ioexplicnble. 

' 'Ihese penitentiaries nfll be founil in Haddaa and Btahbe. 
' DcoumenU ood Councils,' i. pp. 117-120. 

* See tlio evidoaco in Hadiiu and Stublja, i. p. Hg, 
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belonged St. Calumba and the numerous Irish missiouarics 
who spread themaelTea throughout Europe from the end of 
the Bixth century to that of the eighth. From St. Cohimba 
and lona came thoao first bishops of Northumbria who 
restored tho faith in that English kingdom after the de- 
parture (i.D. 633) of Paulinus and the extinclion of the 
Christi unity introduced by him. We may thus recognize 
the direct influence of the Welsh Church and especially of 
St. David, not only in Ireland but throughout Scotland and 
Northern England. In Wales itself, a triad — possibly of 
earlier date than Ricemarch's life — classed St. David with 
Padarn and Teilo as the " three blessed visitors of the Isle 
of Britain." "They were so called beciuso they went as 
gneata to the houaes of tho noble, the poor, the nntive, and 
the stranger, without accepting fee or reward, victuals or 
drink ; hut what they did was to teach the faith in Christ 
to everyone without pay or thanka; besides which they 
gave to tho poor and needy gifta of their gold and silver, 
their raiment and proviaiona." St. David is the one Welah 
saint formally enrolled in the Western Calendars, and even 
he was not admitted until bis canonization in Aj>. 1120. 

The country about St. David's is, as wo have aeon, full 
of localities to which various incidents in the life of the 
saint are referred. This, it is barely possible, may indicate 
that,ag the life asserts, he was a native of tho district} but 
is certainly no proof of it. The incidents may, as is so 
often tbe case, have been fitted to the localities. Dewie- 
bnd — the land of David — as the hundred is still callecl, 
seems to have been tbe ^mlrimony of the Church from a 
very early iieriod. It was indeed, when St. David first 
planted his monastery, remote from the " heathen English," 
who had then advanced as far as tbe Severn ; bnt its wide 
sea-coast afforded ready access to Ireland, to the "West 
Welsh " of Damnonia, and to the Armoricans of Britanny, 
witli whom tbe Cymry of what is now tho Principality kept 
up much intercourse. A Rumao roul, tbe Via Julio, ex- 
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tended along the souUiero coast from tbe Dei)i;>ibourhoad of 
Bristol to that of Caennartlien, and possibly as Car aa St 
Darid'a. But tto Itaroan remabs have been found at Sl 
David's, and although Richnrd of Cirencester placui on the 
ooaat there a city, called " Meiupio," his unsupjiorted iiate- 
ment camea with it no authority. The wild and secluded 
country — secluded, yet with facilities for interc*mr«o with 
friendly and cognate races— wai uo doubt the intlucameDl 
whichled BL David to found hiamonaateryaod hia '■bithoi'- 
htool" in the valley of the Alan. With the esecjitionol 
the Ijond'a End, St. David's Head, the Oclojiitarum of 
Ptolemy, ia tbe most woaterly hcodiaiid of Grunt ISrilais. 
It ia tbu point at which the British coiiat approaches moat 
nearly to that of Ireland, and ihe outlines of the Wicklow 
hills uro ocoHBionally seen across the Channel, here nM 
quite fifty milea in bieadth. The whule coast is goudsd 
by lofty walls of rook, belonging to the so-called Cajn- 
brtan aoriea — the moat ancient sedimentary rocks known 
to geologists, 'ilie surface formed by these rocks is com- 
paratively level ! but over the district, sometimca pttfaUel 
with the coast, yet extending far inland, masses of ip^eoui 
rock, greenatoDca and porphyrieH, have broken apwiirds and 
form rocky eminences, of no very great height, but occa- 
sionally, aa in Cam Llidi, of the grand<.-st nod bold(.«t oot* 
line. The open country Is intersected by deep vnlleyi, 
through which atre.imlets find their way to the sea, tbe 
most important of which are the Solva and '■.he Alan. The 
latter ia the river on which atands the Cathedra] of 8l. 
David's, Off the coast lie numerous rocky islands, the 
largest of which la Hamaey, famous for its seala and ita sea- 
birda. Thoclimato iE unuaunlly mild — the air soft, pore, 
and bracing — facte which cannot have been without their 
influence on the early ecttlement of the coast, or on St. 
David's choice of the place for bis monastery. 

Nearly all the local sites connected with St. David 
have already been mentioned. Cupel Stinan = Justinian's 



Chapel, atao deserves notico. The walk— of perpendicular 
dato and of plain architecture— are standing on the verge of 
the cliffa looking acroas the Sound of Bamsey (see Part I., 
§ xxvixt,). Bt. Justinian, according to his legend, wes an 
Armorican, who established himEelf as a hermit on Ramsey, 
and became St. David's confessor. His servants killed him, 
were Btruek with leprosy, and spent the rest of their days 
in penitence on a rock, called the " Leper's Bock," in the 
Sound. The body of Justinian wiilked aci'OEs the Sound, 
aud landing at PorUi Stinan, was buried where the chapel 
now Btands. Pilgrims who approached St. David's from 
ttiQ North mado their first oQcringa at the Chapel of the 
Fatljom (Pact I., § xxviii.). 

From the death of St, David to the middle of the ninth 
century little or nothing ta recorded of the see. The names 
of two hiahops occur : Sadwr/en, who, according to the 
'Annalea Cambriie,' died in 831, and Novia — uncle of 
Asser, the biographer of King Alfred and the Bishop of Sher- 
borne — whoso episcopate began in 840. The 'Ancales' 
also record the destruction of the monastery in 645, when 
an invading army plundered Dyfed.' Some time before 
the accession of Novis a chaiige bad taken place in the 
limila of Demetia or Dyfed, which was then only conter- 
minous with the present Archdeaconry of St. David's. 
Its prince, Hyfeidd, plundered the Church and expelled the 
clergy. Among those driven out was Nov is and his nephew 
Aaser. The learning (rf the latter seems at this time tu 
bavo reached the ears of King Alfred, whose patronage of 
Aesur ia a sufGoicnt proof that the ancient zeal for letters 
had not aa yet departed from St. David's. Llunw^h, the 
auccesBor of Novis, is said to have been consecrated by 
^thelred. Archbishop of Canterbury— an act which, re- 
peated as it was on at least two suhseijueut c 
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4Hintf *» >a»MB(ki0 to adiit bun CB tbeir aid&" 
k b tantoMi? to Maori ho* Uk fav mnn of toilufB 




mad *■ «ML mA Sl DtnA «m often pluixlered b; 
Ihtok.* k9M;^ng«»«f tfcew •ffiKolt^ Bishop Jfor- 
fHM «at UM; ft oktoilj «lu^ aooordii^ to ft attaj 
toM>y n hi t tii .l i || I 1 Mhi»1»ecft»MBh»Udi^Med 
*■ >MiaH MMaitjr af k» p wi fcMM OM, and bod bwn in 
thft Mit tt titmf f i t .* Tte ne and the mouastei?, 
h— ■> ^ www*ai»— dhlerMrfBrtttUMi, Each as the 
junmctiia rf HMl. ^m, rta* ai^md ««s oppT»ed 
It lt« Dua^ blri^ bUonwa of thra KcRtaDs, entered 
SoMh WalwiAiM b^iiA amj-, and tnandung thtoogh 
&• dak awBttr. J aw atoh rt Hawna.- In I071 Sulit^ 
oOed la tfca *Bnt 7 TjajHtpm' "(ha wisest of the 
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■ BS( ipnti* eppeaHd to aa Irish Uahop, and told the Etoi7, 
mjiag. "^vam canea eowMi, two Sictaa ram.- Girald. <ltin. 



u'a ■Honaaa Omqwet.' L p. 303. It is not oertus 
br «kat iCMoa Om eipeditkin iraa imdertaken, but it ia em. 
jeetandthafte nathoT the Engluh orer-loni was anntBed 
byarefoMloalha pail of the Welsh princee to eontiibale U 
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Btitons," becsme biahop. Ho was a native of Llanbadarn- 
fawT, and had passed many yean in study in Scotland aod 
IrelnniL The year aSter hii ooiession be rDBigoed the see, 
and was succeeded by Abraham, whu, 1078, was killed by 
the Northmeo, ODce more plunderers of Menevia. Sulien 
resumed his " bishopatool ;" and, probably in the year 1081, 
ho received the Norman William, who, entering Wales no 
doubt BB a conqueror, made his way to St. David's, and 
with perhaps a mixture of jwlicy and devotion, offered at 
the shrine as a pilgrim.' Sulien died in 1088, and in the 
Bamc year Manevia was plundered by " heathen " — North- 
men or Irish Danes— and entirely destroyed.' But the 
Ohutch rose once more. Sulien liad been a married clerk, 
and his son Bhyddmarah, or UicemaTch, the biographer of 
St. David, succeeded him. Ebyddraaroh also was married. 
In his days, and in those of his father Sulien, the school of 
looming at St David's was very famous, and seems to 
have been at least equal to that of the time of St. David. 
After Rhyddmarch, according to the Welsh annals, "in- 
struction for scholars ceased at Henevia." His successor 
was a person variouBly named Wilfrid, Griffri, and Oeoffry 
— all possibly English renderings of the Welsh Oraffyd. 
His episcopate was a stormy one, and he was compelled to 
grant away to Norman invaders part of the lordship of 
Dewisland, as well as more distant possessions. It may 
have been for bis compliance in this matter that ho wm 
Buspendtd and restored by Archbishop Anselm.' On his 
death in lllS the clerks of St. David's elected Daniel, 
another son of Bishop Sulien, to succeed him. But the sea 
of St. David's could no longer bo neglected by the Normans, 
who were now firmly eBtabiislied iu the country. Foreign 
biahojishnd already been intruded on Bangor and LlandaCf. 
Daniel was set aside and became Archdeacon of Powya, 



• Freeman's ' Normiin Conqnost,' iv. p. 6S0. 
' "Menevia frangitur ct deetruitur a Geutilibus," 
Canibr.' * Eodmcr, ii. p. 'iSf. 
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nhero he was celebrated as a peacemaker among the ta- 

bulout ohioFuiiii* 

Thus, ID the ycftrlll5, ends the history of the pnrely 
British Church at, St. Daviii's. How far the wmobitial 
or monastic ayBtooi eatablialie'l by St. Darid had remaiMd 
JD force with the clerks aod scholarB of the church, Temsioi 
uncertain. The atory of Bishop Morgeneu indicatw thsl 
the primitive auaterity had at least been relaxed. Gimldw 
aeserts that before the time of Bishop Bernard, the doka 
of St. David'fl wero not knoivn as monks or as canons, bnt 
only as " Glaswyr," i. e. Ejiwyswyr = Churchmen. 

For tlie claim of St. David's to m?tropolitical anthcci^ 
in Wales, ses tho gCDenil Introduction to the prenat 
volume. Tlie laivS of Hy wcl Dda, set forth after the great 
convocation of Welsh notables at Whitlaod Abbey, daring 
the epBcopato of Llunwerth, mention "seTen Episcopal 
houses" in Dyfed, all of which were conventual estabUsh- 
raenta, but with respect to which it is uncertain whether 
they were ruled by abbots alone, or whether each hontt 
had its blehop, subordinate to the ec4i of St. David's j whidi 
in tho same laws is called the primatial see of Wales; 
whilst Llunwerth is called an Arclibialiop. (See Introd.) 
How far the British Church of St. David's, before the 
accession of Bernard, was independent of the metro- 
polilan HOB of Canterbury is not clear. It seema probable 
that it "posaessod an irregular and precarious liberty, 
analogous to that wbicb was held by the native princes in 
temporal matters — real, when nobody interfered with it, 
but shriiikin}; into the very smalleBt dimensionu on the 
npiiroacb of au aggressor." * 

' Bishnp Sulicn and his' sons are celebrated in a curioiu 
poem in Latiu bcxajnetera, subjoined to a MS. of St. Augustine 
' do Trinitnte,' written by Jevaa or Sulien, one of the eons. 
(C. C. C. Library. Cambridge, No. 199.) The poem is printed 
at length in Harldan and Stubbs, 'Comioila,' vol. i. p, (jes, 

<• Jones end Freeman, p. 270. 
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[a.d. 1115—1147.] Bernard, the first NormBn bishop, had 
been the chapkia of " good qiieeQ Molde," the wife of 
Henry I. He was, eaya Eadmor,' "vir probua, et mul- 
torum ju<3icio sacerdotio dignus " — a man of brilliitnt tnlenU 
ftnd conrtly manners, according to GiralduB. He left hia 
Cathodml as he found it ; but, instead of the ancient Welsh 
clergy (who may have continued up to this time, however 
imporfeotly, the traditious of St. David's "monastery"), 
he eBUblished a set of Canons (without n Dean), whose 
means of living were hut small.* Bishop Bernard was long 
in controvorGy with Urban, Bishop of Llandaff, res])ecting 
the Umits of their respective dioceses — Urlan claiming the 
entire region lying between the rivera Neath and Towy, 
with a portion of Brecknockshire. (For the whole question 
see the 'Liber Lands venaia.') Tho disputed territory was 
finally adjudged by Pope Innocent IJ. to St. David's, 
within which dioccae it has over since renmined. Bernard 
also laiscd or revived a claim of metropolitan authority for 
his see (see Introduction to this volume), and, therefore, of 
its independence of Canterbury. The question remained 
unsettled at his death. The Canons then in Chapter elected 
a Welshman as his successor ; but Arohbiahoii Theobald 
set aside this election, and appointed 

[a.d. 1146—1170] David FrrzOBHALD, a personage of mixed 
race, the son of Gerald of Windsor, Castellan of Pembroke, 
and of Neata, daughter of Hhys ap Tewdwr. Bishop David 
is said to have "impoverished his church" greatly; and 

= <Hirt. Novor.' V. 

* " Menovensem eaim eocloaiam rudora liio (BemarduB) prorsna 
et iuordiBBtam inveuii Clcriui namque loei iUiua, qui 
Olaiwgr [= Eglwys-wyr], id est Viri Eccleaiastici, vocniiaiitar, 
barbaris ritibus ttbuqaB online et reynin EiwleKifB Ix>nia enor- 
miter inoumbebuut. Canonioaa liio igitur primus instituit, et 
oanotiioas quanquam miBoms nimis et minuliia, utpote plaa 
niilibuis in multiH quuiu clertcalia exiitona. ordiuavit." Giraliiui 
Cumbr. ' de Juro et ntntu Koolos. Menev.' 
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f to hu aokiwwi) biogn^ 
Aas Mf 4nta( tiw pMlw i»rl of bts epiaoopUe- 
dM (tlTl— 1173} aory U- Tisinsd St. D«via"«»il 
ptB, w Ua wBf tEv lod oo Ilia nrtuni rrom, Ireland. 
Iha flnt ttMamaa W oflmd " t«Fo choml copes of "Inl, T 
btcaM ftr Ifce Bneen in serving God and SU ttfiil I 
aad ba ski flflbnd s hamirul of silver — about ten ^ I 

[aJl 117«— 1198.] Pen» m L«ia, rrior of Wenlock. bid- 
ended, h b lo him Ihfti, as we have aeen (Part I.)i tl« 
eBamtMmMU of ihe wtitting Catliedral must be asaigarf. ' 

ft»ec do Lcia wm, however, forced upon the ChaptMof 
SL DsTidV The Chapter, without waitfng for Uie KiDg'i 
OoBgi d'EiUra, Dominated their own four archdeswni, 
desiring Diat the king ahonia select one of them. But til 
this nirtngraneal Uewy II. would by no meane ooDseoL 
tU onlcred that the canons sliouli) bo at onc« deprived of 
their rerenuea ; and then, compelling them to appear before 
him at WinehMicr, he obliged them to receive aa their 
bi*bop, Feler do Leia, the Cluainc Prior of Wenlocle. B» 
took the oath of obedience to Canterbury ; and during hfe 
«piacwpate the claims of St Davld'a to be independentof 
the English Metropolitan were only kept alivo by a protMt 
made by the canons at the third Lal«ran Council in 1179. 
Bishop Peter was very unpopular, eapecially with the 
Welsh part of his flock; and he was compelled to ikiss 
the grealer part of his time in England, the affairs of the 
diooeso being administered by a Bories of officials. Yet it is 
certain that the Norman Cathedral was begun, and pw- 
bably fnr advancod, during hia episcopate. 

Of the four archdeflcoDB nominated by the Chapter the 

firat and the most prominent was Gerald de Barry the 

-youngest 



ffttnoas and irrepressible Ciraldus Caiubronais 



of William de Barry, Lord d[ Manorbeer, and Anghaiad 



■ ' Xirut J Tywyaugion.' ^^^| 
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hli ■wife, daiigTiter of Gerald de Windsor. Gerald, " aoUvs, 
bustling, and forward, blessed with a considerable amount 
of superfluous energy, and restrained by ao kind of modeaty, 
bat rather supported in bis really very urduons under- 
takings by an overweening Half-admiration,'" had fully 
expected to have succeeded bis uncle, David Fitzgerald, in 
the see of St. David's. On this he had set his heart ; and, 
with the expectation of eventually gaining it, ho refused 
several bishoprics in Irelnnd, whither he acoompsniad 
Prince John, son of Henry It, besides the Welsh sees of 
Bangor and Llandaff, both of which were offered to him. 
In 1187 he accompanied Baldwin, Archbishop of Oan- 
terliury, on his tour through Wales to preach the crusade ; 
and his ' Itinerarium Eambrini* was the result of thesa 
labours. On the death of Peter do Leia the Chapter nomi- 
nated four candidates, Gerald being again the first. But 
he bad bceu an active supporter of the indejiendeiice of 
St. David's, and Archbishop Hubert, of Canterbury, alto- 
gether refused to receive him as a candidnte, nnd proposed 
two new ones — Geoffry de Henlawe, Prior of Llanthony, 
and a Cistercian monk named Alesander, But the Canons 
of St David's refiiscd cither. After some further ncgotia- 
tiong Gerald was chosen in full Chapter ; and it was repre- 
sented to him that he might seek consecration at the hands 
of the Pope — thus avoiding the oath of obedience to Can- 
terbury, Ho was disposed to consent ; when a royal 
mandate arrived, ordering the Canons to choose Geoffry de 
Henlawe. If they failed to do so, the Archbishop would 
dispense with the election, and proceed to consecrate him 
at onoe. The Clmpter rip]y;a1cd to Borne, whither Gerald 
proceeded. This was the first of three joumeya made by 
bim to Rome, where tha Pope long played with him, pro- 
mising and withdrawing his support. The Canons of 
Bt. David's, too, would not maintain their first choice, and, 

' Jones and Freeman, ' Hist, of St. Duvid's,' p. 281. 
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during one of Gerald's long nbsencee, mode a fresh elecdos 
in the person of the Abbot of St. Dogmaela, Both etectioit 
were at length qnaabed by the Pope ; and in Novemba, 
1203 (five years artcr the death of Pelisr de Leia), iit 
Chajiler, meeting in St Catherine's Chapel in Weetmiima 
AbUy, filially chose Qcoffrj- de Henlawe. Gerald w 
weary of the struggle, and retired altogether from ecde- 
siaslicol BfTalrs. He resigned his archdeaconry to tis 
nephew, William da Barry, and thenceforth devoted him- 
self entirely to literature. The year of his death is not 
certainly known, hut it was probably 1219, The works ot 
Gerald do Barry, who has beeu well called the Burnet of 
his age — brilliant, bustling, and somewhat unscrupuloni 
whore hiB adverBarioa wero concerned — have teen edited 
by Mr. Brewer, in the scries of docamenta and chroniclffl 
published under the direction of the Master of the RoIIb, 

[a.p. 1203—1214.] Of Qeoffuk db Hemlawe little ie fenown 
but from lie writings of Gerald — hardly to bo trusted in 
tliis matter. He is describfd as a great oppresaor of his 
clergy, as a great dila[iidator, and aa much inrolved in 
what a|ipcared to be simony. At his death the Canons 
who on the revocation of the Interdict of 1207 had, with 
the rest of the Cathedral Chapters, been guaranteed freedom 
of election, chose a Welahmao. 

[A.D. 1215—1229.] JoBWERTH (called also GeevasX Abbot of 
Talley, in Carmarthenshire. The earliest statutes extant for 
the government of the CaUiedral belong to his episcOToU: 
His three successors, like himself, were more or less am- 
nected with the country. They were — 

[a.d. 1231—1247.] Anselm, call&d le Gbas, a near kinsman 
of William de la Grace, Earl of Pembroke, generally caUed 
Willinra Marshall. 

[a-d. 1248—1255.] Thomas the Wblchkan (WallenMB); 
and 

[A.D. 125fi — 1280.] IticHABD DB Cabbw, consecrated at Kom^ 
and perhaps of foreign extraotion, but born most likely at 
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Cmow In Pombroheshiro. It wm this Bishop Richard who 
caused to be constructed Iho new ferelory for St. David's 
relics (Tart I.); and, from offerings at the shrine and 
other sources, we must conclude that funds were procured 
during all the period sinoo the opiaooimte of Peter de Leia 
for the advance of the Cathedral building. 

The see of Bt. David's, toward the end of the thirlocnth 
centuTf, hod acquired a certain reputation and dislinctioD, 
and the hiahops whoifollow Richard de Ciirew filled, many 
of them, prumineat civil positions. The first of thew ia 
[a.d. 1280—1293.] Thouas Bece, who, before his election, 
bad been Lord TrcoBurcr, Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, Keeper of tha King's Wardrohe, and Keeper of the 
Great fleal during tlie absence of Edward I. from England 
in 1279. Thomas IJcck was brother of that "migh^ 
clerk" Anthony Bcckj Bishop of Durham and Patriarch of 
Jerusalem ; and ou the day of his consecration, at Lincoln, 
to the see of St. David's (the Octave of St. Michael, 12S0), 
he defrayed the entire cost of the translation of the body of 
6t. Hugh of Lincoln to its shrine in the new Presbytery. 

Archbishop Feckham in 1284 tield a visitation as Metro- 
politan throughout the diooesea of Wales j and ou this 
occasion the Bishop of St. David's claimed to be exempt 
from his jurisdiction. This was the lost attempt at inde- 
pendence rande by the see, and it was altogetiier unsuc- 
cessful. The Archbishop's visitation was held without 
disturbance. 

" Bishop Beck extended the cathedral foundation, and, 
as regards the number of the individuals composing the 
corporation, brought it to its present condition."' He 
established also within his diocese the two Colleges of 
Llangttdoc — afterwards removed to Aborgwili — and of 
Llandewi-Brefi. Tlie Welsh Chronicle asserts that Bishop 
Beck " sang a moss at fjtrata Florida, and this was the first 

■ Jones and Frceuuin. p. 2!)9 . 
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raws SUT)^ in (ho dioceae" — iDoaning; probablj, thil > 
more flurid ityle of niiuic was then iatruduced llum btd 
berore beou usiml. 

[a.d. 1290—1328.] David Marttn, otherwise wdlod Dava 
of St. Eilmund'e, succeeded. Like Beck, be had bwn 
ClmnceUot of Oxford. Ha addi^d tbe I^dy Chapel at the 
vast end of the Catliedral (Part 1.) ; but was less disds- 
guishcd na a huilder than his successor. 

[a.i>. 1328 — 1347.] Hkmbt Goweb.. He did much lot tbt 
fabric of the C&th»lrftl (Fart I.), and was the boiider 
of the ma^iflcent Palace (fart L), the ruiDS of vchich 
still attest the importsnce of St. David's, and the attrsu- 
tion of its great shrine, at tbis period. He was also the 
founder of a hospital at Swansea; aud it is probable — 
as his surname seems to indicate — that he was a native of 
that towo, or of its ueigbbaurhood. Little is recorded 
of him, altbouzh he has " left, on the whale, moro exten- 
sive traces of hia mind at St David's than any bishop wttD 
has occupied the see, either before or since.'^ He itA 
been Chance!h>r of Oxford, and is said, but this ia doiuhtfnl, 
to have been for a time Lord High Chancellor of England. 
The period of his episcopate would appear to have been 
chiefly passed by him at St. David's, where he must have 
been greatly occupied in building, and re-modelling the 
work of hia predeoessora. The pecnlisr style of Decorated 
Architecture which he seems to have originated has been 
described in Part I. His successor — 

[a.d. 1347—1350.] John Thobebbt, had held the Gteal 
Seal, and had been Master of the Bolls. !□ the socood 
year of his consecration he became Lord Chancellor. In 
1350 he was translated to Worcester, and thence to York 
iu 1352. He died ia 1373. {See York Cathedral, Part 11. 
for a farther account of him.) The two next bishops 

[a-d. 1350— trans, to Worceater 1353 ; died 1361.] RaatSALn 
fiBtAN ; and 

' Jonca and Freeman, p, 303. 
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[A.D. 1352 — 1361.] Thomas Fabtolt, need only be named. 
Little or DDthin^' U known of them, 

[a.D. 13G2 — 1389.] Adam Houghton had beon Lord Chan- 
cellor, Ha built and endowed the College of St. Mary 
(Part 1.), and added tho cloiaters whiah connected it with 
the Cathedra). The first eatablishment of the Cathe. 
dntl School and the endowment of the chomt^ra is also 
due to him. Iliere ia a Btory of hia having been exoom- 
municated by tho Pope, and having excommunicated the 
Pontiff in turn ; and this ia said to have been represented 
in the stained glasp of hia College Chapel, But it is 
jwBsibla that Ihu legend was inventeil to account for an 
otherwise unintelligible repreaentation ; or the Pontiff may 
have been the Anti-Pope Robert of Geneva, who reigned 
at Arignon as Clement VII. But tho story rests on no 
Hufficient foundation. On Bishop Houghton'a death Hichanl 
Mitford was named as hia auccesaor, but was set aaide by 
the Pope (he aftcrwarda btcame bishop siicccasively of 
Chioheati^r and Salisbury), and, after a vacancy of more 
than a year, 

[a,d, 11SB9 — 1397.] John Gilbert succeeded. He waa a 
Dominican, and had been biahop successively of Danger 
and Hereford, Before hia translation to SI. David's he had 
served aa Lord Treasurer, and soon afterwards became 
Treaauicr for the second time. He was one of twelve Com- 
miasioners appointed to govern the kingdom in the name of 
Bichard II. At SL David'a he first codified the various 
ordinances by which the Cathedral was governed. 

[a.d. 1397— hot.] GtJT DE MoHHN had been Keeper of lie 
Privy Seal, and was twicu Treasurer during his episcopate. 
He attended the Council of Piaa, and waa succeeded there 
and in the see of St. David's by 

[A,n, 1403 — 1414.] Hbnby Chiohelby, trana, to Canterbury, 
the Archbishop of Sliakeapeare's Heory V., the founder of 
All Souls' and St. Bernard's Colleges at Oiford, and the 
rebuilder of his native ChurchofEigham Ferrers in North- 
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nn|itonBhire, whioli he madu Ccrtltgiate. For s 
of him SCO Cttiilcrbury Cmhcdrel, Part II. 

" Of the ten prclatps included between Beck and C 
Icy, ona" (Thoresby — but thia ia very doubtful) ' 
to have been a Cardinal, two becamo Archbi8}iop9, ) 
perhaps three, hold tbo uflioo of Lord Cbaacellor, '" 
that of Lonl TreoaurBr, two of them more tban < 
throo wore Keepera of tho Privy Seal, one was ] 
the RoUa, throe were ChanooUors of tho Uuivors'ty of 
Oxford, All but two held distinguiabed cItiI posicioni 
of one kind or another ; most of thom are among tbe prin- 
cipal bcaofnclorB of Iholr ehurcb and diocese ; more than 
one have a historical reputation. It is evident tliat the 
Bue, from Bomo uauao or other, wai regarded as one of tbo 
highest occlosjastical posltiona in the realm; and it woiM 
Bcem, among other things, that its cndowmentB had con- 
siderably increasfd in value since Ijie time that Giraldus 
regarded it as unworthy of his Bcceptanaa in a X«cmiiary 
point of view, and even since tbe days of Thomas Wallen- 
sis, when it was considered, according to Browne Willis, 'a 
misorabU poor thing,' This supposition is confirmed by 
the fact of Bishop Gilbert's translation hither from Bangor 
and Hereford. During tho same period two transtaticna 
only look place from St. David's to any HuiTragau see, and 
one of those was occasioned by the rcmovnl of a prelat*^ 
previously translated thence, to an archbishopric.'" 

It ia not less certain that, for some equally obscure rea«m, 
tho see declined in public importance after the transIaUon 
of Chicheloy. Tho jirelatea which follow, until the TuUgioui 
changes of the sixteenth century, arc by no means bo ^s- 
tinguishcd as those of the former tera. It is to bo remarked 
that tho change to tho more important a;ra " nearly syn- 
ohroDizes with the final subjugation of the Principality by 
Edward I, ; while the third " (that on which we now enter) 

* Jones and Fioeman, pp. 3DS-6. 
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I after the complete dcgradatioo o! the 
Welsh people in consequence ot the rabollion of Owen 
Glyndwr; which laatod until their emancipation in the 
twenty-seventh year of neory VIIl."* 'lliis new wra 
begins with 

.n. 1414r— trans, to Coventry HlC] John Cattekiob. 
From Coventry he passed to Exeter in 1419. 
.B. 1415 — trans, to Chichester in 1417, in which year be 
died], Stbpbes Patbinqton. 

.t>. 1418—1433.] Bbkediot Kicolls, woa translated to 
St. David's from Bangor. 
..D. 1434 — 1443.] TuoMAH Rdihiornt. 
..D. 1442—1440.] William Lyndwood. This wns the 
bmous canonist whose reputation had been earned bng 
before his elevation to the see. 

..D. 1447 — died in the name year,] JoHs Lanoton had 
been Chancellor of Cambridge. 

.0. 1447 — rcsianod in 14C0.] Johs DeLAHEnB, Lord 
Almoner. Of him it Ib recorded that he never saw his 
dioocBO; hut, says Browne Willis, ho "coramittod the care 
of his bishoprick to one QrifGn Nicholas son to Kichard 
Fitr Thomas, a stout knight." This " GriEGn " or Gruffydd 
was, however, not the son, but the father, of the " stout 
knight" Sir Rhys ap Thomas. Bishop Delabere lived 
entirely in Oiforfshire, where he built Dorchester Bridge, 



[i.D. 1460—1481.] BoBBBT TuLLT, who was never in pos- 
session of the temporalities. This, like Delabere's resigna- 
tion, may have been owing to the political troubles of the 

[a.d. 1482 — 1483.] RionABO Martin had been Cbancallor of 
Ireland and Ambasiuidor to Franco and Spain. He is said 
to have enjoyed in a remarkable degree the personal regard 
of Edward IV. 

' JonpB onil Freeman, f. 307. 
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[*.». 1481— trann. lo S.lwbury H85.] Tbokas L*»B»r 
Hn p«igcil from Sulisbiiry »" Winchester in 1493, aod dW 
in ISOl. Bishop Lnngton wiw the most diBtingniBhed per- 
tuua)^ who had filled the sa« Rince Chicfaeloy; but hit 
history beloni;i toSftliabury and Winchester. 

[a,d, 1486— M98.] Huoa Pati. 

[*.D. 1490—1504.] JoHS MottOAif. He waa the "fitM 
bishop of Welsh lineaga probably since lorwvrtTi, mndetf- 
Uinly aitwe Thomas WalldOfiiB. I'ho fact of his apptaotoMBt 
to tho see, and that of Edward Taughan, who followed Ui 
immoiltitte BucceBHor, Bhan that iiationaJ dlfiereiiCM in 
WalpB had now virtaally given way to diBtinctiona of ulaw 
au<i Hint the better Welnh faroillcB were bcginoiog to bold 
acu^nllnHta posiiion with thdsti of the rest of the kingdom. 
It is true that their political diaqualifications were not 
wholly removed till a somewhat later period, bat ^rir 
Boeinl position must have been conaiderably ameliorated hj 
the eKtraordisary odyaooement of the Tudor family." ' 

[*.D. 1G05 — trans, to Chichester 1508.] Robert Sberborxi 
(8oe ' Chichester Cathedral,' Part 11,). 

[a.d. 1509—1522.] Edward Vauuhan ; had been Traunier 
of 8t. Paul'fi, London, where he built a hoiuio for hiB suc- 
OBSSor.f in the stall. Ho waa a great builder in his diocese. 
In thu Cathodritl he cun[<triict<.-d the chapel which bears 
his uani<.>, and the roof of the Lady Chapel and ita ante- 
chaj^el (Part I.). Ht. JiistlDian'B Chapel on the cowt 
(Part I.); tho chapel of Llawhaden Castle, and probablj 
the clm|»l at Lamphey wera also his work. Bishop 
Taughan was oloarly an active and, in the words d 
Browne Willis, " a moat publio-Bpiritad™ mao. 

[a.o. 1523—1636,] Hichard Rawlins, who succeeded, w» 
according to Anthony k Wood, " deprived of his warden- 
ship of McrtoQ CoUego by the Archbishop of Cunterbniy, 
for many unworthy misdemaaDOurs .... and booh afUr, 

' Junes and Freeman, p. a08. 
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beoaose he should not be a loaer, had the bLihopriok of St. 
David's conferred upon him." " Ho had aocumpaujtd 
Henry Till, in the Fronoh war, and hucame Lo«i Almoner 
in 1514-, on the promotion of Wolsey to York. 

{\.D. 153G— trana. to Bath 1549.] William Babi,ow, passed 
from Bath to Chichester iu 1650, and died in 1509. He 
had been Prior of Uaverfordwcat ; and, after he hecame 
hiabop, was accused of maintaining novel opinions on the 
church, purgatory, and auricular confession. He held by 
the new teaching ; was deprived of Bath and Welk under 
Mary, and rttitored by Elizabeth to his episcopal functions 
at Chichester. At St. David's he did coni^iderable mis- 
chief, and removed the lead from some poriiona of the 
Palace (probably from the great hall), thereby lieginning tlie 
work which eventually led to its complete nun. Barlow's 
Bre daughters were married to five bishops ; and a t!t. 
David's tradition asserts that he removed the load to supply 
their marriage portions. But this is at least improbable, 
sinoe the daughters were portioned off at a much later 
period. Biehop Barlow also alienated the manor of Lam- 
phey, which he granted to Henry Till., by whom it was 
passed to Kichard Deveroux, ancestor of the Devereux Earls 
of Essex. The see itself " hod a narrow escape of being 
removed lo Caermartben. Barlow's letttr to Cromwell on 
Ibis subject strougly urges the removal, partly on account 
of the inconvenient situation, and partly becanee the hopes 
of Protestantism rested on getting rid of the religio lixii." ■ 
From this time, although the place of the see was happily 
unchanged, St. David's gradually oeaxed (and perhaps not 
less liappiiy) to be an episcopal residence. The bishops 
have tot the moat part resided dther on their Deanery of 
Brecon, or at Abergwili. 

[a.d. 1548—1555.] Bobbbt Fbbeah was oue of the victims 

■ ' AthenfB Oionienies,' i, 67J. 
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of the Mnrmc pcrsecutioo, and was burnt &t Coenuito 
in 155B. He had got into trouble, however, dniii^ fl 
reign gf Edward VI., when, among other chargEB, tint "( 
"folly" was brought s^ioHt him, — luvolving the p 
of " wearing a hat, christening hta child Samuel, wbittUif 
to tliD mid child, whistling to d seal in Milford Bajm,' 
and other cnormitiea. The Blahop retorted the chti^ of 
folly on his accusers, Ho was, saya Puller, ' 
unleumcd, hut aomewhnt indiscreet, or rather unccmpl;- 
ing, which procured him much tronhle : so that be may ba 
said, with St. Lawrence, to he broylcd on both aidei, bdq 
peraecutod both by ProteatantB and Papists." ' 

[a.d. 1554—1559.] Hekrv Moroas ; a. native of Dewislaod, 
and Chancellor of Llimdaff. 

[a,d. 1500— trana, to York 1561.] Tbokas VoDiiG ; 

of Pembrokeshire, bom at Hodgeaton, of which jihiCE h( 
Ix^came Hector. He was also Precentor of St. Da^X 
and a Prebendary of Brecon, — holding all hia prcfenneoti 
in commcndam with the see. 

[a.d. 15G1— 1581.] RioHABD Davieb: was translated from 
at. Asnph. Ho procutod the tmnslation of the Bible inH 
Woleh ; but alienated much of the patronage of hia see. 

[a.d. 1582 — deposed 1590.] Haruadvkk Middlbton km 
translated from Waterford. He was deposed for nttejioj 
a forged will, and died in 1592. In bi» time tbe palace ^ 
St. David's was still habitable, though BishopMiddlet 
not ttdroite it. " The present bishop," writcH Holinalitd. 
" misliketh verie much of the cold sitoation of his cathednl 
church : and therefore he would glodlie pull it downe, and 
set it in a warmer place : but it would first be leaned 
what snertie ho would put in to see it well performed." 

[a.c. 1594— IGIB.] Antony EtiDD ; of whom little or noUiiiig 
is recoriled. 

[i.e. 1616 — trans, to Carlialw 1621,] Richard Milbodsxi 

• 'Worthies': Walts. 
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(died 1624). In 1616 he obtained leave to "dtmoUah" 
tlie pabioe at St. David's; and parhaja unroofed part of it. 
The walls of coui'se be did not toucb. 

[a.d. 1621— trana. to Bath 1626.] William Laud Leld the 
Me for a time, with much other preferment. From Bail: be 
pasaed to London in 1628, and thence to Canttrbiiry iu 
1633. He was beheaded, Jan. 10, 1645. 

[i.D. 1627— trans, to Hereford 1635,] THBOPHiLns Field; 
passed to St David's from Llaudaff. 

[a.d. 1G36 — 1653.] EooEB Maiswarino : buried at Brecon, 
where the bishops aeem to have ciiiedy resided at this time. 
The bishopric from this period was besltiwod without any 
regai'd to Its peculiar circumstances, or to tbe benefit of 
the dioceBe, but wa:a treated simply as a step to richer 
episcopal preferment. Mainwaring'a appaintment is of 
Bome historical importance, liaving been made by Charles 
I. iu the teeth of the diaqualili cation passed upon him by 
Parliament on account of hie famous sermon in support of 
passive obedience. The see remained vacant after Bishop 
Mainwaring's death till 

[A.n. 1660—1677.] William I.rrv received it after the 
ItesturatJon, Ue belonged to the ancient family of Luoy 
of Charlcote in Warwickshire ; and the inscription on bis 
monument in the CoU^iate Church of Brecon, deeoribea 
him aa " sacra Infula dignisaimus .... Ecclesice Angltcance 
futgebat sidus lucidum vevbi Divini .... schismatis et 
hteresiom averruncator .... sedis Meneveusia ingena 
ornamentum." The church cuntaitw a far mora elaborate 
monument for his son, who died Chancellor of St, David's 
in 1690. It is to a member of the same family that the 
Cathedral of St. David's is indebled lor the superb mosaics 
which fill the window spaces above the altar. (Part I,) 

[a.d. 1678— trans, tfl Worowter 1683, ditd 1689.] Williah 
Thomas. 

[a.d. 1683—1686.] Laubbkob Womook. 

[a.d. 1686—1687.] John Lloto. 
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[A.O. lfifl7— dqirived 1699; died 1717.] Thomas W*tbw, 
He is said to bays railen into diagrac« witb hia camM 
from bis ftttcmpls to inrist od their resideDce, and ua ^loi 
repairing and rontoring the Cathedral aad their owu boom 
They procured liia dopriTatioo. Ho was tried in 1699 (br 
flimony by AichbiBhop Tenlson aod six bishops, when tlis 
MnMDDe WAS passed on ijim. He died on hia own esttle 
of Great Wilbrohnrn in Cambridgeabire, «xcoD)muiiicat«, 
and was buried without niiy service of the church ; not fbt 
any of his real or imputed offvnces, but because be had not 
{uiid certain fees to the Archbishop's officere. ffidiif 
Watson WM an earneat adherent of King Jamee ; ud 
Bumol (' Hist, of his own Time') represents liitn at "one 
of the worst men iu all respects that I ever knew in holy 
orders" — a sentence which, it tnust be remembered, ooma 
from King William's bishop. 

[a.d. 1705 — 1710.] Gborob Bull ; one of the great lighU of 
the English church ; and one of ihe moat illuatriuuB names 
in ilio list of the bishopB of St David's. 

Georga Bull, a member of an old Somersetshire family, 
was bom ai Wells in 1634. He was educated at Wolli 
and at Tiverton, and afterwards passed to Exeter Collf^^ 
Oiford, Refusing to take the oatli to the Conimonwealtht 
he left Oxford in 1649 ; and when aged 21 was, on tht 
name day, onlained deacon and jiricst by Dr. Skinner, the 
ejected bishop of Oxford. Ho was for some time vicar of 
• St. George's, near Bristol, a small benefice worth about 30(. 
a year; and in 1668 became Becior of Suddington St, 
Mary, near Cirencester. After the Eeatoration, in 1682, 
he was presented by the Lord Chancellor to the vicarage of 
Suddington St. Fttet'a. Here he remained for twentj-serMi 
yearn, and here he wrote nearly all his works : the ' Ha> 
monia Apostolica' was published in 1669, and the famoot 
' Defensio Fidei NiocniB ' in 1685. In 1C94 appeared bis 
'Judicium EiicleFiis Catholicie.' Besides hia vicflra*^ of 
Suddington he held a probendal etall at Gloucester, the 
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rectory of Aveniog in Glouceatershire, and the archdeaconry 
of Llandaff, After his appointment to St. David's he re- 
moved into tlie diocese, and spent the greater part of bis 
time there. It ifl only to be regretted that he did not 
ubtiun the see earlier in life, so tliat it might have reaped 
the full benefit of hia energies. 

[a.d. 1710— trans, to Hereford 1713.] 1'hu.ip Bhsb. 

[aj). 1713 — 1723.] Adam Ottley : to whom Browne WiUis 
dedicntes his 'Survej' of St. David's Cathedral.' He wan 
a roau of much primitivB piety; active in the visitation 
of his Cathedral, and anxious to restore the palace at St' 
David's. This lie did not attempt : but he repaired the 
palace at Ahergwill, and fitted up the chapel there. At 
hia death he ordered, " out of his great humility," that his 
body should be buried in Abergwili churchyard. 

[a.d. 1724— trnna. to Lichfield 1731.] Richabd Suma^ 

[a.d. 1731— trans, to Glouoester in the same year.] Eliah 

Btdall. 
[aji. 1732 — trans, to Exeter 1742.] Nidholab Claoet"]'. 
[a.D. 1743 — trans, to Bath in the same year; died 177.1.] 

EDWASH WUiLBB. 

[a.d. 1744^tr3aB. to Durham 1752,] Richard Trevou. 

[4.D, 1753—1761.] Antony Eluh, 

[a.d. 1761— 1T60,] Samcel Squire, 

[a,d, 1766 — trans, to Oxford in the same year, and thence to 

London in 1777 ; died 1787,] Roubbt Lowth, author of 

the lectures ' De SacrS, Poesi Hobneorum,' and of the 

' Translation of Isaiah.' 
[a,d. 1706— trans, to Bath 177*.] Charuw Moss. 
[a.d, 1774— trauB. to Gloucester 1779, thenco to Ely, 1781 j 

died 1608.] JAUEa Yobke, 
[a.d. 1779 — trans, to Bangor 1783.] John Warren. 
[a,d, 1783— trans, to Oxford 1788,] Edward Smallwell. 
[a-d, 1788 — trans, to Bochcslflr 1793, Ihenco lo St. Asaph 
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1802.] Sahdkl HoaaLET, the lamoua qipooent of Di. 

Priestley. 

[a.d. 1794— trail*, to Armagh 1800,] Wixxiam Stdabt, kr 
of the Marquis of Bute. 

[a.d, 1801—1803.] LoRp OBOBaB Mctbbat. 

[a.d. 1803— trans, to Salisbury 1825 ; died 1837.] Thomas 
BirBOBEs. He fouod the ace, aa might have been reasonsblj 
expected, in a Delected condition ; and before his transla- 
tion lo Salisbury he " originated and brought into actioD 
Bovoral important measures of improTement, which hate 
been further doveloi)Bd and borne fruit under the gorem- 

[a.d. 1B25 — 1840.] JoHS Banks Jevkibsoi*, half brother lo 
ths Earl of Liverpool, Dean of Durliani, 

[a.d. 1840— resigned 1874.] Oonsop Tkirlwall, Rector uf 
Kirby Undardale, previouBly fellow and assistant tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Author of eleren Episcopal 
Charges, of a Hiitory of Gtoece, &c. Bom 11th of 
February, 1797 ; died at Bath, 37tk July, 1875 ; boned 
iu Wustminatcr Abbey, in the same ^ava aa George Grota. 

[a.d. 1874 — .] WtLUAH Bash. JoiiE§, Archdeacon of 
York. 

I' Junes and Freein&D, p. S37. 
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PART I. 

f istory antt gtt^tits.' 

~r Fob tlie history of tbe See of Bt. Aeapb, or, as A 
* was generally called, Llunelwy, from the posi- 
tion of the ohiircb above the riTer Elwy, tho reader 

* Tbere is little AiieOt (wideDce tor the architrctural hititiry 
of St. Aaapb. The fullest collBctLon of a<icmuenta relation t" 
ths Church will be fnuiid in Browne Willia'e >Bui:Ti:y of the 
Cttthodral Church of St. Asaph,' publiBhul in 1720. This book 
oontaim a toleiuble lii^eeriptioa of the builiKng as it ciiatisd at 
that time. A eecond and enlarged editiun in two vola, vaa 
pnbUBbeii in 1801, by tho Bav. Edward Edwarda, A.M. In 
Btorer*B ' Cathedral a." published in 1818, will be found aoma 
engiavineB and notices of inlereat. The ' Arohieologia 0am- 
brenaia,' 1854 (new aeriea, vol. t, 279), cfflilaiua au important 
papei on tbe mthediel by Mi. E. A Freeman, to which tho 
preaent deaoriptiou ia much indebted. In 1865 Mr. Mackenzie 
Waloott publlahed aome brief 'Memorials Biographical and 
Biatorical, of Cbeatei, Manohester, St. Ataph and Bangor.* But 
tbe falleat and raost complete acconnt ia to be found in Arcli- 
deacon Thomsa' Hiatory of the Diooeae of St. Aenph, 1870-74, 
pp. 179-216. 

It ia euid (hat the Are of 1402 destroyed all the dncumeata 
relating to St. Acaph, which were tlien prtiaerved in the Catiie- 
dnd, with the ti^coption of a certain red book, the ' Llyfr 
COch Aaapb.' This book was lost during the ciTil war : bat 
some notes which liad been takun from it by Dr. Daviea, of 
Mallwyd, were used by Whatton, tho editor of the 'Anglia 
Sacra,' fot hia lives of tboBiabopBof St. Asaph ; which, together 
with IhOBo of the Bisbnpa of London, were publiniied in a. small 
volume in 1095. Cl'Ue title is ' UialurJa do Episcopis et Di^oania 
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is roferred to Part 11. No portiou of the exuting 
CatUddral is of earlier date than the end of tie 
tbirtoonth century; bat a ciurch has occupied tlie 
same situ from, possibly, the beginning of the serenO), 
— the days of St. Keutigem and St. Asaph- This 
site differs in so striking a manner from those chosen 
for the tlireo other Welsh Cathedrals that it is fiur to 
conclude that the oarhest church established here wu 
founded under different conditions. The Cathednda 
of 8t. David's, Llandaff, and Bangor, are placed on 
low ground, and are hardly seen at all from a dis- 
tanoe. That of St. Asaph rises on the sumnut of a 
ridge dividing the valleys of the Clwyd and the Elwj, 
and eitending to the junction of the two rivers, about 
a mile l)elow the oity, — as a place of so small a size 
ranst be called in strictness. The Cathedral is 
thus visible throughout the district, and its elevated 
site commands views of groat beauty and variety. 
It is tho smallest Cathedral church in Great Britain, 
and there is some interest in tho comparison of its 

main dimensions with those of Winchester, the 

longest, if not the lorgost, in the world The Ciithedral 
of St. Asaph is lh2 feet in length, and tho breadth of 
the nave and aisles is 68 feet. The extreme length of 

LondiuoDeibaB, nt.'cn'jn do Episcnpia et Deraaie AssaveiuibiiB, 
ft prima aedis utriusque fundntloae ad annuni mdxl.'J Manv of 
the documents printfil by Whwton (eBpesialiy those rplating to 
tha proposed obiingB of the plaea of the see to Bhnddlan) trill 
be found, edited with far greater accuraoy, and with valuable 
notos, in Endtlan and Btuhtufa 'CounoUs and Ecclesiaatioal 
Douuuiunts,' voL L 
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Winchester ie 555 feet 8 inches. The width of nave 
and aisles la about 100 feet. 

II. Wo have no means of ascertaining with cer- 
tainty the architectural character of the church which 
eiisCed on this site before the present Cathedral. It 
possibly covered the same extent of ground : but even 
this is not clear, and all that is certain is that it was a 
poor, and perhaps little cared for, building. The 
rude condition of all this part of Woloa, conntantly 
desolated by war and by bands of vorioug fornyers, is 
mure than once mentioned as the caupo of the occa- 
sional vacancy of the sec, or of the flight of its 
bishops.'' It was tbo poorest of the Welsh sees, as 
its Cathedral was the smallest: and GiralJua, nho 
visited it in 1188, the year in which Archbishop 
Baldwin preached the cmsode throughout Wales, calls 
it the " poor little church of Llanelwy " — " pauper- 
cula sedis Lnuelvensis ec«lesia."° This visit of the 
Archbishop and his company was, perhaps, the most 
noteworthy event in the history of the earlier chnroh. 
As in the other Welsh Catbedrnls, he celebrated mass 
at the high altar of Bt. Asaph, as if thereby asserting 

' In lli;5 the eeoiB descriht'd as vacant, '[im vastilntu olbar- 
bario.' Stuliha. ■ Aula Poatif. Ebor,' ap, Twjailen " X. Bet'iptotoe, 
p. 1718. The WtOsh beld Sf. Aeapli ftom 1161 to 1160; and 
Godfruy, Uie Norman Bisbnp, fled, " pauportote at WaleDJlom 
infaatatioiie tompulsaa." — "BBtiodiotUB Ablias,' p. 90, ed. BtiibbB. 
lu 1347, Matthew Paris aaye that the BisbopB of St. Asaph and 
Bangor were driv>:n ftou theii seea, " dsBtmctJa eplHoopatibiu 
oede et incendio." 

' *Itin. Kanbrin,' U. 8. 
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After the WBT of Edward L with Llew«ljn of Wdea^ 
sad the Bobmiflsion of the latter in 1277, Edwaxd 
rebuilt in great Btrength the town and castle of Bhndd- 
Ian on the hi^ rifer bank below the jonetion of 
the Glwyd and the Elwy, aboni two milee nearer 
the sea than St Asaph. It was then proposed that 
the place of the see shoold be remoyed within the 
greater seonritj of the castle walls, and about the 
middle of the year 1281 Bishop Anian wrote to Pope 
Martin lY., asking leaye for the removal/ wlulst 
King Edward himsfllf addressed a certain Cardinal 
(whose name is unknown) and pointed out the adran- 
tages to be gained from it.' The Cathedral, say both 
the King and the Bishop, instead of being ^^ in loco 
celebri et sollempni," stood in a village ('' in ' yico 
campestri") unprotected by walls or fosses. It had 
few or no neighbours, and was exposed to great 

* No Archbishop of Canterbury had visited Wales till 
Baldwin — "qui lej^ationis hujus occasione .... terram tarn 
hispidam, tarn inacces.<>ibilem et remotam laudabili devotione 
circuivit; et in singulis cathedralibus ecclesiis, tanquam in- 
vestitursB cujusdam signum, mi^sam celebravit." — Giraldus 
' Itin. Kambriffi/ ii. 1. 

' Haddan and Stubbs's * Councils,' i. 529. Mr. Haddan gives 
sufficient reasons for assigning the date of this letter to the 
middle of the j;ear 1281, instead of 1283, as given by Browne 
Willis, *St. Asaph,' Append, xx. It was certainly written 
before St. Asaph Cathedral was burned — that is, before June, 
1282. 

'' Id. id. i. 530. The letter was probably written from Rhuddlan, 
where Edward was in the months of May and June, 1281. 
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dangere from thieves and soldiere, bo that its gonde, 
and oven the body of the mo^ glorioDB Confifisor St. 
Asaph, might be spoiled and carried off before any 
one could hear of it, and then it wonid bo too late to 
Bound the wfti'd horna,' Moreover, in time of war, 
the Canons could not get to the church, or renidn near 
it, without groat danger; and for tlioso and other 
reasons it often happened, not only on ordinary days 
but on great and solonm festivals, that thu Divine 
mystorios were celebrated only for the clerks and the 
walls of the church, — the distance and the dangers 
preventing the approach of other hearers. The King 
accordingly offered a site for a now Cathedral within 
the walls of Rhuddlan, aud a thousand marks toward 
the building of the ohuroli. But before this proposal 
can have been well etitortainod Hawardcu Castle was 
stormed by the Welsh Prince David on the evening of 
Palm Sunday (March 22nd), 1282, and the war broke 
out afresh. Bishop Anian, whether with or without 
reason, was suBpocted by Edward of some complicity 
with the Welsh, and was drivon from his see (see 

• ■' Tanquam ilia quie In nalliua bonis gunt, pimtliintiin in- 
curaibiu ct lattoaum iiuiiUia, una oum corpLire eaaoti Assapbi 
glorioaiiuiluii conrcsBoria, eubjacont periculls uxfioitie ; unde si 
de die vcl Docto hod inanllati contlngoret vcl invodi, quit^qtild 
liabont poBBeutaiiuttere,aDtbquam inde advioinoB mraor atiqulg 
perveniri't : et lunc nimia Inrdti venirent olepbnritum bniritus. 
qui comientca sooios relevant voce mia." — Letter af King 
Edward. It is remnrksble tliut thia ia the only oocbbloii oii 
Whioti «e lirar [inylbing of the liidy or St. AE<aph. It milat 
have been cnahriDrd. dace othorwiao it could Lardly have been 
in danger rtom thieves. 
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Part n.). The Cathedwl of 8L Axaph was tmrad 
by the English,— under wh&t circtimBtances is m* 
endcnl ; ' uid when Auian waa allowed to retnm is 
1284 the design for rumoTing the place of the aee wh 
aItugeUi[.'r nbniKloncJ, and the King gave (XoTember, 
l'2Hi) one huailrod pooods sterling to the chapter iji 
considcratioi; of the dob-traction and the calanutits 
whioli had occurred. The advuwBon of Bhaddhu) »» 
at the sanm time given to the Bishop in exchange for 
Eglwjsfach, whieh the King appropriated to the Abb^ 
of Aborconwny, which he had juat tranafoned to 
Maeuau within its limits. 

in. Biahop Anian, on his return, set to work to 
rebuild hia Gathodral on the eame site. His wotk 
(he retuiuod to the see in 1284 and died in 1293) 
W88 apparently contiaoed by his two Eacceesors, Leo- 
line (1293-1314) and David (1315*1353). It is this 
rebuilding which remains in the present nave and 
transepts. From what Bourcce the neceesary meauB 
were supplied is not evident ; but the clerks of St 
Asaph more than once carried through the dioceses of 
» ArcLbishop Pockhiiro, writing ta Bishop Anian (Jnne^ 
1282), entreats him not to eioommnnioftte too haatil? tix 
Engluh who hud burnt bii cathedral, bIdco the eiact drenm> 
stances of the burniog were not then evident: "quiboBdan 
aatiuentibas qaod juato prolio. secundum modum precipae at- 
liandi in partibiia Wallio. civitaa veetra, ntpoto effuginm cl 
Bubterfugium hoatiom publitorum .... eititit concreinata: 
eCpreler intentionem illoruin .... jgnis inhcait eccl^e esa 
diBpendiu eabaecvto."—Haddan and StuhU, i. S36. 

' The receipt far thia sum. from the Archdeacon, Dean, ai^ 

Chapter of Bl. Anapli, i» printed in ' Bymer,' i. 650. BaddM 

and BluJAi, i. GKl. 
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Coventry and Iiichfield, of Hereford, and of WbIgs, a 
certain book of tho Gospols, hold in great veneration 
throughout Wales and the Marches, seeking by the 
exhibition of it, aa of a shrine or relic, to obtain alms 
for their church.' In this manner the building fund 
may have been eatisfactorily increased. The tower, 
above the roofa, ia later than tho rest of the work, the 
upper portion having been blown down in a violent 
storm, on the 2iid February, 1714-15. Nothing, how- 
ever, is recorded of the fabric until the Welsh wars of 
Oiven Glyiidwr, by whom, in 1402, the Cathedral is 
said to have been burnt. A writ of Henry VI., freeing 
the bishop from tho payment of taxes, " dismes and 
qainzimes," on account of the cugtly w<irk of reparation, 
says that the " Chirch Cathedrall of Saint &»iph, with 
the steple, bells, quere, porch, and vestiary, with all 
other contentis, bokes, chaliz, vestimontis, and other 
ornaments, as the bokes, stalles, dcskea, altres, and all 
the aparaill longyng to the same chirch, was brent and 
utterly destroyed ; and in Ukewys the Byahops Palays 
* " Libnun eeu tcxtnm Evnngt'lfonun de EcclcBia Assapb 
VDlgo 'Erouegilthos' appellatmn, qui .... in wngna tchb- 
ntione habetui in partibna Wallio et Marcliie apud omnea^flt 
propter caaus vaiioe a quibasdam olericid prefitte Eoolede 
qnandoqne per patriam tnnquum saactaarinin honoriflw oiroum' 
fertur."— !«((«■ Of Sabett, Archliuhop of Canterbury, in 1277, to 
the otoTgy and laity ot the noLghbuaring dioceaaa, requesting 
them to aid and protect the clerks of Bt AeBph. A eitnilu' 
letter was iaHued by Ari'hbUliep pEokbHin in 1281 ; and bj 
Leolinode Bromfitld, Bishop ol St, Aenpb (1293-1314) to an 
official of tho Archdeacon of Cheater. — Iladdan and Stubba, 1. 
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and all bie other throe mannoirs, no atyk laft"* HU .1 
certain, howcTor, from the evidcnoe of the existing 
Cbarch, that the dostmctioD on this oocasiou was thaoi 
ootiroly confined to the wookwork. Tbo roo& k 
uo duuht, burnt, and the Cathedral remained in a mined 
condition until the tiinoof Biahoji Redman (1471-1495) 
who restored it, putting on new roofs, and ii 
(it IB enid) a large Perpendicular window in tL 
which ho also refitted with stalls and doske." 
Owen (1G29— diod 1G51) " new built and beantified tbs 
O|iisco])al throne," and, among other benefactions, aei 
np in 1G35 " the great and now organ which «u 
brought from London in the beginning of Octoher, 
and played upon."' But evil times were at hand for 
the Chm'oh of St. Asaph, " la Oliver's days the post 
road waa not through Denbigh, but St. Asaph, mi 
one Millea kopt the ofEoo in the Bishop's palace." 
Thero ho sold wino and other lienors, and "most 
proplianoly desecrated the Cathedral. Ho kept ha 
horsoa and oiou in the body of tho church, and feJ 
calves in tho bishop's throne and in the choir. H( 
romoTcd the font to hia own yard, and used it for » 
trougli to water horses."' The mischief done at tlA 
time to the CliurcL waa remedied by Bishop Barro" 
(1670-1680). He "repaired tho north and sonlli 
iubIcb, new covered them with lead, and caused lis 
east parts of the choir to be wainscoted." > Binhi^ 

' TliiBwritiaprinteHu Browne Wiliia'a ' St. Aeaph," p. 22. 
''exbibliothoca ThomiD Sebright, baionetti " — and fromilfi 
"of llie late inooui I iambi Mr. Edward Lhujd." ThewrUi 
dated ia 1402. " Browne Willis. -Id. "id rU 
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Fleetwood (1708-1714) " poved and flagged groat pwt 
of tho Cfttliodral with broad stone, and laid out 100!. 
in adorning and painting the choir thronghout." » 
■ The choir, up to the time of Bishop Shipley (1769- 
1788) was in great part of Ewly English character, 
tho walls havijig Burvivod the dQstructii>n of 12S2> 
It was rcBtnred during the rebnilding of the Cathedral 
in the fourteenth century ; when the roof and tho cast 
window were entirely renewed. Bishop Bodman, 
according to Browne Willis, altered tho east window, 
inserting Forpendicular tracery ; but of this there is 
no distinct evidence. About tho year 1780, however, 
the choir underwent a complete remodelling. The 
timher roof was hidden by a plaster ceiling ; and the 
east window, which had probably become dilapidated, 
was filled with modorn tracery. The side windows 
were walled up or dostroyod. Early in the present 
century, during the episcopate of Bishop Lnimooro in 
1822, the roof of the nave was altered, and lowered, 
so as altogether to conceal tho clerestory from within. 
This, however, bos now been remedied, and both the 
choir 1867-8, and the nave 1876, lavo been happily 
subjected to a second and truer restoration under the 
care of Sir G. 0. Scott. The windows of tie nave 
aisles had Iioen "restored " in 1880 and 1844. 

IT. Such is the architectural history of St. Asaph 
Cathedral. The existing building, which consista of 
nave and aisles, central tower, and tmnsopta and choir, 
xirdingly of three periods, — tho whole of the 
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VTMtem portion, inoluding the tower anA 
Docontod, tho work of Bisliop Aal&n uid bU me- 
CGBsois; the choir Early English Kod Decorated, wiA 
ft ntodero rMtorfttion. A full extunioatioii of St 
Anph will not bo lengthy or laborioaB, but the chord 
ie fu fn^m being without iutercet or beau^. 

V. The ftrd-nw is, in fact, very striking, cspeciall; 
M seen from the eouth-weet ( Fr-mfUpieee). Tbe 
niassivu (^outiul tower rises well above the steep n>a£i 
of the iiavu anA tronsopts, and if we (x>iild forget tht 
(■laims of tho iltiirch as a Cathedral " it would at once 
be recognized as preeoDtiog a remarkable majesty of 
outline ; on which, far nioro than ou any special [>oiiil 
of detail, its claim to atteution is founded." There ie, 
indeed, little of the Cathedral typo, if we except the 
cruciform ground plan ; but tho whulo oompositton hM 
a ainiplo dignity which is but ill replaced by the 
clabomte ornament of mnny a moro ambitions stmo- 
turo. It nnsbuilt ori^iuallyof arod Band»t<ia«br(iQgIit 
from a qnorry noar Kil-Owen, anil workoiJ tiirougbimt 
tho year by six labourers whim the free tenants of the 
Dean and ChB]it(;r ivcro bound to find "ud dieoo- 
opcriecdam qHnrreram vocatom rnbram, pro open- 
tiouihus Ecclfsiffi Cathedralis AsaphedBiB," nntd 
Bishop William de SprJdlington (1376-1382) agreed 
with the tenants to toko a yearly Hue of ten marks 
iiiutoad.'' " A few hold and simple members form th« 

■ The Charuir in printml ia Browne Willia'a ' Appeniiil." 
No. 111. Tho nrrargrraenl woa niodo by Oie Deno and ChaptM. 
" advorlenti-B dicta tipi'm modicum proflpuum eidem E<^cl«iat 
lom per a&Iioiam LtLboruiorum ijoam alits de cauais, pm om 
modioum tempiu fecisse." 
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BI7I0 ti coM fMii oB tkroa^oa^— bott !> geMnl 
dengn and is detaO."* TW ane lad imIm n« «< 
fire Imts. TkbUamagU ami AaaimwmmomUmOMei 
dapela; bat &• cU ekoif; pvtiallj' allcrad hnmd 
flu and of Oh iMt entBy, ma ako witlwat vdai^ 
and had cnl;, aa maj he mcb m Brmnw WOlis'a fitm, 
a aqture ebtftti^oma piijiiiilii% Cram it «■ tbe nntt 

The IfMt fVoal {F^trndufieai), plain aad HMdonwd 

OS it ia, is excellent is ite tmtti aad mmpMdXj <d 
design. Abore tlie pcfftal is a large Decorated window 
rising into the steep ^Uc which snnnoiuits it. Plain 
bnttreasea with gabled heads, above wtiich rise piu- 
naclee, flank the main front; and on either dde, 
below the sloping roof of the aisle, is a single window 
of two lights. At the angles of the aisles are plain 
gabled hnttrcesea of the same character as the laiger 
ones — the pinuaclee of which were restored (abont 
1840) in an indifferent manner. The wave mooldin^ 
mnning in six orders round the arch of the portal, 
without the intermption of capitals, Gtrike the key- 
note of the design which is carried throughont the 
ancient portion of the chorcb. 

• E. A. Frecman'a "61. AwipL Cathedral"; •Ajchs-o}. C»m- 
biBDuia,' DOW Beries, t. p. 279). 

' This ohttploT-houBe was apparently contemporarj with the 
choir. A plan of it is given by Browne Willia, and it is 
engraved in cm dd view of the Cathedral by Thornton, published 
by Hfigp, No. 16 Fal«m<wtcr Row. There is oIbo at Downing 
an napahliahHl sketch oT the Cathedral by Howe Orilfith, 
made about 1780. in which it is reprogeotod. During the 
rmtoration unilar Sir 6. U. Soott. the Eurly EngUeh portal was 
diwoTered, opmiDg from the choir. 
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VI. This is ftt once soon on entenng tie miv 
(Plftte I.). Of the five bays the westcrmnuet ia 
nurruwur tlion tbo others i but tbo piere and mvUm 
of all uri! alike plain, hariiig two unlurs of wife 
moulding carried unintornijitcJly round the arch, 
without capital or impost. The some arrangemeid 
occurs in the uxihca ivhiuh cany the central tomr, 
and in thoso opening to tho transepts from the nare. 
A einglo continuous moulding, forming a sort of ii- 
tcrr.al order or framo to tho arch, occurs in the nave 
of Worcestut Cathedral, Id those two western bay* 
nbich are of Transition Norman character ; and > 
similar moulding is found in some of the Xonmo 
work of Glouoostor. In the Perpendicular period 
the continuous moulding occasionally appears cairiod 
quite round the arch, from the ground, but between 
each monldirig are small attached pier shafts, with 
capitals. This is the arrangement in tho oollogiate 
Church of Croditon, and it occurs elsewhere in Devon- 
shire. But it is very unusual to find the lines of piei 
and arch unhrokon by capital or impost ; and, ■!• 
though the olTect is not without a certain einiple 
dignity, tho design can hardly bo rcconuneuded fuf 
imitation. The eastern bay of the nave of Chester 
Cathedral rosomhluB tho plain arcade of St. Asaph; 
and siucu it is of tho same date it is probable that 
tho same architect or workmen were employed in 
oitfaor case. 

The roof of the nave of St. Asaph now restored 
tupuraodea that of 1822, when tho ancient arrangement 
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lain Mcade was deatroypd, Up to that 
time there existed a clerestory of five iviiiilowB on either 
Bide ; square lights, with au octofoiled inner moidiling. 
There was a cradle roof of timber. For whatever 
reason, the clerestory windowa on the north eide were 
entirely removed, and the lights on the south aide were 
oonoeoled by a bad piaster ceiling in imitation of B 
vault. This hna now boon removed ; and the square 
clerestory lights on both north and south sides restored. 
From the brackets which carried shafts between the 
clerestory windows, now spring the ribs of fan 
vaulting in oak which characterise the new roof. 
They are, for the most part, sculptured with grotesque 
crouohing figures. 

The great west window (see Frontispiece and Plate 
III.) is of somewhat unusual character. It is of six 
lights, *' the primary pattern describing a triplet, each 
of whose members is filled in with a two-light diver- 
gent design." " The modem stained gloss, of no great 
merit, is placed in the window as a memorial of the 
Sev. Bowlaud Williams, Canon of St. Asaph. 

VIL.The west windows of the aislei are of two 
lights, with a largo quatrefoiled space in tho head, and 
are filled with memorial gloss to a son (N.) and two 
daughters (8.) of Dean Bonnor. The other windows 
in the aisles belong respectively — those of the north 
aisle to 1830, those of the south to liiii.. In their 
present state Ihoso windows are imitations of Early 
Decorated work, and in no way repreiwut the original 
■ E, A, Freemiin. 
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windoira, which roBembluil those at the west eml of tLe 
ftislcs. The cbango waa deli berate ly made at a peri<id 
when BOund priaciplea nf reetoration were even Iwe 
understood thun is tko cmc at present ; and althimgh 
made, no doubt, with excellent ictontions, the re«ult it 
singulurly nnfortuimte. In («ch alslo, in the second 
bay from the weat, there i» a doorway, and both hwe 
been restored, that on the north being a diocesui 
memorial to Sir Stephen R. Glynne, Bart. 

VIII. The groat archos of the central loteer an 
plain, and perfectly resoiuble those of the save arcade.' 
In the TtnnaepU, uorth and eonth, are windows of fire 
lights with ogee trncery. The south trangept has tiFO 
windows on theoUBt Bide.tho north only one ; although 
in some old eugraTings, and in B, Willis's loonographj' 
two are shown there also. The south transept, fle^ 
Ting at once us consiBtory court and chapter-house, is 
divided irom the control tower space by a closed 
Boreoii. In the north transept is placed tbo organ,— 
the ohoir occnpying the space boDcatli the central 
tower. 

It is evidont that the nave, the transepts, and the 
tower arches, are of one design, and nearly, if not 
quite, of the same period. If Bishop Anion began by 
rebuilding the choir (which has now disappeared), vA 

' During tlio late (IBGH) restoratinn, it was found that the 
eastem pieri of the tower had been damaged by flre. Tim ii 
anmowhnt perplexing; since, if the Are was that ia Edwiuil 
I.'a tiaici we should expect the piers to be of nldor and 
difTorent detail from thoie westward, which ia not-tlie case. 
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raised the aisle walls of the nave, his immediate sno- 
ooseors seem to have continued the building ; and the 
transepts — the last portions to be finiBhcd — were pro- 
bably completed shortly before 1336, when a charter 
of Edward TTT , , aonfirmiDg the appropriation of the 
Church of Nantglyn to the Vicars Choral of St. Asaph. 
mentions " nova capclla ex parte australi constructa." 
This was the south tranEcpt, which served as St. 
Mary's, or the Lady Chapel ; and for saying mass in 
which Ifantglyo was aseigned to the Vicars Choral by 
Bishop David (1315-1352), It is probitblo, therefore, 
that nave, transepts, and tower arches, were con- 
structed during Bishop David's long episcopate. The 
nave is fitted with open seats. 

IX. There are few monument* in the nave or 
transepts which call for notice. In the govlh trantspt 
ie a seated figure by Temouth, of Dean Shipley, who 
died in 182C, erected by subserjption throughout the 
diouese, and completed in 1829. Here, also, ia the 
ef^y of a bishop, fully vested. The hands have boen 
broken ofi", but the left may bavo held the pastoral 
staff, and the ri);ht which was elevated, may have 
supported a chalice. At the head are censing angels. 
The figure, which is of peculiar beauty, and dates from 
early in the fuurteenth century, is probably either that 
of Bishop Anian, tlie founder of the new Cathedral, 
or of Leoline de Bromfield who rearranged the 
services. 

In the north tramepl, against the north window, is 
a heavy mouumont for Bishop Luairiiuvre, died 1B30, 
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and in tbe Ttorth aUle, a meinoriRl window to ut oU 
cboriBtoT, wlio was drowned by tLe upsetting of ■ 
lifeboat in 1881. 

In thu timth aitU of the ttave ie a moDOmont b; 
We»lmaratl, R.A., for Sir John Williams, Bart, of 
Bodulwyddan, who died in 1830. Another to Sir 
Julin Uay Williams, 2ud Bart., 1859, and a braes to hii 
widow, Lady Sarah, 1876. Here are also matiy miml 
tablelB for the Brownes of Bronwjlfa, — brothers and 
relativeB of Mrs. Hcmans tbe poetess. She lived {<9 
Bome time at Bronwylfa, near St. .'Isapb ; and nndor 
memoriala to her mother, licr brothers and their wive^ 
is one with the following inKcription — " This tablet 
placed here, by her brothers, in in memory of Felicia 
Uomans, whose cliaraetflr ia best pourtrajed in her 
writinga. She died in Dublin, lOtli May, 1835, 
Bgod 40." The weBtciimiost window contains me- 
morial glass to Major Bythell, 

At the west end of the nave is a moQament for 
Bishop Carey (died 1816), and also a brass recording 
that tho onst window was erected to his memory by 
his wife's nieces, and bearing well'descrved tcetimony 
to hia munificence. " Quiili fide ac prudentia itle 
dicQcesin banc rexerit, qiiantopere munificentia am- 
bomm indefsHsa ecclesinm ssslentaverit, inopis 
opitulata sit ot sanam omditionem bouast^tte simol 
artes provoserit, grati tostantar poateri." 

X. The space beneath the central tower was vaulted 
with oak during the recent restoration, and at no time 
waa open as a lantern. Iloro are now arranged Urn 
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Btalle and choir desks, with tho b'sliop'a tbrone at the 
east end on tho south eido (Plato II.), oroctod as a 
memorial to the Apostolio BeveridgQ, 1704-8. The 
stalls and port of the canopies are ancient ; the rest is 
modem, fiom tho designs of Sir G. Gilbert Scott ; and, 
whilst the work is of groat beauty, it is uot too rich 
or ekburate for the comparatively plain orchiteotore 
irith which it is associated. 

XI. The waJis of tho choir, before the rebuilding 
of 1780, wore Enrly Eiigliali, with lancet windows, tho 
shafts of which wore banded. 6i> much mny be 
gathered fi'om the engraving in Druwue Willis's 
■Cathedral of St. Asaph,' published in 1720. The 
roof, ftocording to his description, was "cielcid with 
wood, and painted white, without any frouiug ; 
Rweep'd from side to aide, containing only boards 
Dailed to the joices, or under the couples." This ceiling 
concealed a cradle roof of the fourteenth century. 
The great cast window (then filled with tracery 
inserted by Bishop Ecdman) contained " somo fuw 
pieces of painted gloss scattered up and down in it," 
An engraving in Storor's 'Cathedrals' (1814) shows tho 
later choir by which the original work wiis replaced 
in 1780 ; aud sufBcicntly proves that tho recent 
changes effected by Sir G. G. Scott afford no cause 
for regret. These changes are, in fact, a return to 
the character of the original choir, so far as tliat 
could bo aBcertained ; — but for some unfortunnto and 
royaterioufl reason, Sir G. Soott was not permitted to 
make a full examination of tho walls of tho choir for 
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tbo sake of diaoovcring sacli fragments of 
dotnilB OS rniglit bo built up in them (an esanuDation 
vrhicb has lod to such tidmimble results at Bangor}) 
and tbo eastern side wmdon'S wore accordingly resbn^ 
from early engmvinge, and &om sach direct evidence 
as was Tisiblo. On reocbing tbe westernmost windows, 
faowevor (iboso nearest to the tower), tbo ancient jambs 
were disuovered, together witb a groat oimiber of 
detached details, sufGcicnt to complete tbe deags 
with maoh of the original materials. This is excellent 
Early Eiiglieb ; and it is not a little to be regretted (as 
is felt by no one more than by Sir Q. G. Scott himself) 
that this discovery was mikdo too late to prevent the 
restoration of tho other winJowa on a design which is, 
after all, very conjectural. The ancient sedilla vera 
also found ; and tbo entrance to the Chapter House on 
tho north eido. The jamhs and arch of the east 
window are Ducorated, dating from early in the fou^ 
teenth century. The tracery is modem. The cradled 
timber roof, which had been hidden by a wretched 
plaster coiling, has been again brought to light. It is 
safficiently clear thst the roof of the Early English 
choir had been burnt; that its walls hod been pie- 
Borved ; and that they were retained whoa a com] 
restoration was mode during Bishop Anion's rel 
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The westernmost windows of tho preabj/tery sn 
Eiocordingly of ancient design, and in part of ancient 
materials. Tho others ore modern, of Early Englioii 
character. The roof has been thoroughly ~ 
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and mftity of tha bosses are new. The east window, 
with Decorated jambs and arcb, is tilled with modem 
tracery. The stained glass is by Ward and Htighet, 
giveu by Mrs. Lovett and Urs. Sheepshankfi in memory 
of Bishop Carey. 

On the north side is also a window to Mary, wife of 
Bishop Short, to whom there is a correBjiuudiog one 
on the south side ; and also one to Mrs. Sisson. 

The reredos — the gift of Mrs. Heskoth of Gwrych 
Cutis — consists of an cnta.blatiu'e in BlabastcT, sculp- 
tnied with the proeeseion to Calvary. On either aide 
is aroading. The reredos, the cost of which was about 
6D0(., was designed by Sir G. G. Scott 

Open benches are arranged on either side of the 
presbytery. The floor is laid with oucaustic tiles. 
Looking westward (Plate HI.) the gioat window of 
the nave is woU seen. 

XIL Returning to the exterior of the Cathedral it 
will be seen that the clerestory lights, which had been 
on the south side altogether concealed within, and on 
the north side destroyed externally also, have been 
restored. Above these windows, and above the aisle 
wall, is a corbel table, — "possibly a slight sign of 
military character."' The windows of the aisles were 
restorsd, as has already been said, in 1830 and 1814 ; 
and the work on the exterior is not very good. 

The tower was, probably, the last part of the church 
whioh was finished. On each front is a large belfry 
window of three lights, with transoms, and oges 
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tntcery in tbe headings. The whole design mt; 
date from tlio end of the foartccuth centmr; bot 
the batUenieut was rebnilt after a storm in 17Ii' 
aai t> chaugB in tho mosoury (indicated in the wood- 
cut— sec Frimtitfiece) "iiidncee the belief that tbs 
whole upper portion of the tower was rebnilt at the 
8Bme timo. But, if so. it is clear that the original 
Btone-work of t!is windows was replaced with greAt 
care, and thut they may safely bo referred to ta 
genuine spocimena."" The height of the towei ii 
SSfoet. 

■ A ehapter-houBo, occupying the place u&nolly Ifr 
signed to a Bocristy, projected on the north side of 
the original clioir, and was destroyed together with it. 
It was, aecording to Browne Willis, 16i feet oast and 
west by 19 foot north and south. It was "arched 
OTerhead with arches meeting in two centres," and 
there was a room above it. 

XIIL Oufsido the west door of the Cathedral, on tbe 
south, is the altar tomb of Bishop Barrow (see Fart 
II.), with a somewhat remarkable inscription. Abote 
ore his nrmorial bearings — four "flowers de lifl" — 

• Tbo orLlhp<lrttl hnd tcfore aufTored from Blorms. 

Ilisliop Harrow (d. 1G8(I) pmcured th« appropriation of the 
recloriea of Llnnrhaiadr in MochQant, and Vakeiviog, for the 
repairs nf Ihn faliric and the better maintenance of tbe uboir 
The Act bcgiaa Ihua:— "Wheieftn the cathudral of St. A«apli 
.... by rtawn of the high aud Ijlonfc Bituation thereof not 
tho aea, is mueb eipoaod to atorms, and rtquireth great and 
frequent repaire," Ao.— B. Willie, ' Appendii,' No, xxiix. 

* £. A. Fraeman, 
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quarterly, impaled with tLose of tie see. The in- 
scription ruDe, — " KiDvite Isaitei Asaphensis Epiecopi, 
in mannm Domini depositBi iu spem lets) rosurrectiunis 
per eola Chrieti menu. Ohiit dictus ItuTercindiis 
Pater festo D- Joliannts BaptiBta;, Ao. Dom. 1680. 
^t. 67. ettraDsIatiouie BUtD uudccimo." The reat of 
the epitaph, '' vos trnnseuutes in Domum Domini 
in Domum Orationia, crate pro conserve vestro nt 
inveniat misericordiam in die Domini," which had 
been engraved on a brass plate below, and gave rise to 
much theological critic! em, has long eince been removed. 

Correspouiling to Bithop Barrow's tomb on the north 
Bide is one to Bishop Short, 181G-70,and to the south of 
the chancel, also outsidt', nthurs to Bishop Bagot, 1790— 
1802, and Bishop Carey, 1830-46. 

The ohurcliyard is well-kept, and eommanda plea* 
sant views. Due west of the church is the Deanery ; 
and south-west, at the foot of the hill, on the nearer 
bank of the Glwy, is tlio Episcopal Palace, — rebuilt, 
as to the east or garden front, by Bisiioi) Bagot, in 
1795, and the western front by Bishop Carey, 1837. 

XIV. The Cathedral of St. Asaph is not, like 8t. 
David's, Llandaff, and Bangor, a parish church. The 
2)ansh Church of St. ABa]>h stands a short distance 
west of the Cathedral, and is a smiill, doubled -aiNledi 
Perpendicular building well restored in 1870. The roof 
of the nave is handsome. The nave is known as 
Eglwys Asaph (Asaph's Chorch), the north aisle as 
Eglwys Cyndeym (Kentigern'a Church). 

XV. St Asaph, like ether Welsh saints ha^, o£j 
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oonrse, hie holy wells in variotis parts of liis diocese. 
One of the most noticeable is the Ffynnon Aia, about 
four milos &om the town, and & mile from the nuns 
of Diegerth Caetle ; it is enclosed with stone, and 
throws up no leee than sevea tasB of water eTer; 
minute. It was formerly a place of pilgrimage, bnt 
wae never so famous as the F/gmion Fair, or St. Mary's 
Well, about two miles sonth-west of St. Asaph. This 
was once covered in by a huildiiig apparently designed 
after that over St. Winifred's at Holywell. The well 
is about 7^ feet square, with three of the sides formed 
into angles, from each point of which formerly sprang 
■ ehaft. The south arm of the croEs dates from the 
early part of the fifteenth century; the rest is late 
Perpendicular. The building is now in ruins. "In 
King James IL'a days," says Browne Willis, " soma 
Soman Catholics had a design to rebnild it, it being 
held by them in such great sanctity that those who 
pay their devoirs to St Winifred seldom tail to make 
a visit to Capell ffynnon vair. . . . By the side of the 
well there grows a sweet-scented moss, much esteemed 
by pilgrims." 

A mark on a black stone in the pavenient of the 
street of the town, about midway between the Cathedral 
..l^d the parish church, was long shown as the print of 
St Asaph's horseshoe. The saint, said tradition, 
leapt on liorseback from bis well near Disaerth to 
this spot 
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liitBrj of i\t Stt, toit^ S^ort ^ofitfs jf tU 
principal ^is^opa. 

fpHB aee of Llanelwy, or St. Aeapb, like the other Walsh 
*■ eeae, seems to have been founded tovrard the end of 
the Bixt}], or the bepuning of the BBTenth, ceotnry. Tlie 
founder ia said to have been 8t. Kentigern, or Cyndeyra, 
who, wheu he retanied himself to Glasgow in Strathclyde, 
left in his place his disciple St. Aaaph,— from whom, aa in 
the case of St. David's, the see was afterwards named. 
At both places, however, the local name also remained, 
BJid was also attached to the see. "Mynyw" — Monevia 
— " the brake," at St. David's ; " Llanelwy,"— the " Church 
of the Elwy," at St. Asaph, The diocese of St. Asaph 
was, for the most part, conterminous ivith the principality 
of Powys, which came into existence abont the same time 

Kentigern, or Cyndeyrn, was a disciple of SL Servan, or 
St. Serf, Bishop of Culrosa in tho Mearns,— that district of 
"the Pieta in Britain " where Palladiua the Homan mis- 
sionnry taught, after his rejection by the Irish, and where 
he died soon after 431. Kentigern, according to the very 
legendary life, written by Joscelin of Fumess about 1180, 
and addressed to Joscelin, Biahop of Glasgow (1175 — 
IUf9),* after leaving St. Serf, took up his abode at Glas- 
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gow, on the extreme ncnrdiem border of StraUudyde^ at 
which place he founded the episcopal see, beoomimg himself 
the first bishop. From this place he traversed repeatedly, 
and on foot^ the wild country of Strathclyde and Ciimbria» 
which, mitil the end of the sixth centary, and later, ex- 
tended as far south as the mouth of the river Mersey, 
and was thus separated only by the estuary from North 
Wales. Wales, Strathclyde, and Cumbria, were alike 
peopled by Cymric Celts, and the dialects, however they 
may have slightly varied, were mutually intelligible. 
Eentigero, after preaching and foimding churches througli- 
out Strathclyde, betook himself (the life asserts in conse- 
quence of a quarrel with the British King of Strathclyde) 
to Mynyw, or Menevia, Where St. David was then pre- 
siding over his great monastic establishment.*' Here he 
remained some time ; and then, journeying again north- 
ward, he halted on the banks of the Elwy ; and Oadwallon, 
King or Prince of the country, gave him a spot of ground 
on which he constructed a small wooden church, the germ 
of the existing Cathedral. Round it were grouped the 
rude buildings of a vast monastic community, such as 
he had seen at St. David's, and which he now gathered 
about him at Llanelwy. There were, says his biographer, 
nine hundred and sixty-five brethren; three hundred of 
whom were tillers of land and tenders of cattle; three 

in the * Glasgow Chartulary/ vol. i. That of Joscelin of 
Furness (founded upon an earlier Glasgow legend, and upon 
a document written in Irish) will be found in Piukerton's * Yitsa 
Sanctorum Scotise.' (See Haddan and Stubbs, * Councils and 
Eccles. Doc* i. p. 157). 

* The biographers of nearly all the Irish and Welsh saints of 
this period take them to the Monastery of St. David, at Menevia. 
The lives are for the most part legendary, and not to be trusted 
in detail ; but there is little doubt that St. David was one of the 
^reat religious teachers of his age. (See * St. David's Cathedral,' 
Part U.). 
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hnnilred mors prepoired the food and attended to domeatio 
concerca ; aod the romaiiiing throe hundred and Hixty-five, 
who were clerkly perbona, kept up d ceoscleEss service of 
prayer Jiid thanksgivicg, — the "Una perpetua" ot the 
highest monnstio life. Joscelin ii hardlj a ajifiicient 
authority for the existence of such a community at Llau- 
elwy ; and his life of Kentigero is far too late and too 
loiiendary to be accepted in other than the main outlines. 
But it is tolerably cettain that large monastic establish- 
irients of this character existed at this time in Wales ; and 
that one of the largest was situated at Bangor Iscoed, on 
the Dee, at no great dialancfl south of Chester, and in the 
same principality of Powys aa Llani/lwy. IVolve hundred 
brethren of this great monasiory were slaughtered by the 
heathen Ethelfrith of Northunibria before his attack on 
Cheater ill 613.' 

At Llanelwy, Kentlgem eatabliaheil the F]iiBcopal see ; 
and, after himself acting as ila bishup for some years, he 
returned to Strathclyde, where a new king had arixen, 
who was willing to receive him. He took with him six. 
hundred and sixty of his monka ; and presided over the 
diocese of Glasgow, flourishing in niirnclcB, nntil, according 
to Joscelin, be attained the tost ago of one hundred and 
eighty-five. The year of his death, and perliapa with 
accuracy, is given aa 612. 

When St. Kentigern left Llnnelivy he appointed in fail 
place his favourite disciple Bt. Ana, or Asaph, — whose 
name haa probably been Uebr^sod from some Cymric 
appellation of similar sound. Of St. Asaph little or 

■ " Extiaetos in en pugna ferant, de his qui ad orandum 
'venerant, vima circiter millo ducentos, et antum quinquuginta 
fugs esae lapaiis."— Bedfl. ' H. E; ii. 2. The monks had been 
ptaoed " in lutinre locoi" to piay (or the auoocas of the Britiab 
King. EthclOilb exclaimed, " If tliej pray againat as to their 
God they fight againat aa," nnd ordered them to bo attacked 
and aUughtered before the actual flgbt was began. 





Mikfaf h known befcod what nay ba ^ubered fan 
Iha luiiiwj litw of hb BHter. On ooe oecanoo Kali- 
ted hi* diidple to tnng him Botne Gre; toi, 
tmdiaf na pvper 't^kI kI h«nd, Sl Asaph fcided the InC 
«ab is th* dir(4 of his hatni, and curied them aaMj to 
KMti*cn b; rinne of » nnmg (aiUi. A laroarite nTisi 
of St. ABf^'i^ ** WhasocTO' is »paiii«t the preaching of 
God's wind fDVies mui'a nlntioo,' is also recorded. The 
year d hit dcolh is slbo^ther unknown ; and no Be{«nti 
fife of him tiifiM. It b <roTtb DOticing that, sttfaongb Ibe 
■gs td 8L Eentigaa and St. Asaph is the golden age of 
Wdik adati^ thev sre abnoEt entirely conGoed to the 
■mlbmt prind^alilifs,— Djfed (ENmelia), Gwenl (Mnn- 
moothridte), and Keredigion (Cardigan). What is mm 
Korth Wklsi WIS perhaps ttider, and luore exposed to the 
attacks of the ED»lish, whose conquests were slcadil; 
■dnncing. Stnthclyde and Cumbria were c^'Ftainly in 
this condition ; and Kentigent is almost the single saint or 
Clirisltan teacher whose tnemoiy is preserved throogbaal 
th« wbde country— from Glasgow to Chester. 

Of lbs see of St. Assph no records whatever exist &«■ 
the time of its foundation nnti) the middle of the twelfth 
Mntury. Chebur is meotbned ss bishop in 928 (h thi 
Prcbce to the ' Laws of Howel Dda ') : and ' Hduu 
Ijinelvonsis' is said tohave been consecrated by Bedwd,ar 
itlciddud,BishopofSt.DsTid's,whDdiFd in 1071. Butth* 
antbority for this etalement ia s letter written by tia 
Chapter of St. David's in 1145, to the Pope, Eugenini UL, 
respectbg the claim of that aee to the metropolitaa dignity; 
and the asserlioD, like other* in the same letter, is In no 
means to be r^arded as certainly accurate.* In 1125 it 
was proposed to transfer to the Province of York, from 
llial of Canterbury, the dioccMS of Chester and Ban^i 
" et terdum inter bos duos mediam, scd pro vaatitato it 

* See Ihe leltpr In llnddsn and Slnbba, i. 348. 
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barburie vscaotem."' This was St. AsaiJi or Llacielwy, 
There is no svidence thut the see was occupied uclil 

[*,D. 1143.] When Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
CODBecrated, at Lambeth, a certain Oilbebt. The circura- 
stanoes o! hia election and conseoratioa are obscure ; but it 
ia clear that St. Asnph waa the last of the Welsh aeeg 
which remaiaed independent of Canterbury ; and it is, 
perhaps, for this reason, that Henry of Huntingdon, writing 
about 1135, omits the see iu his list of Welsh bishoprics. 
The date of Gilbert's death is not known. His suc- 
cessor was 

[a.D. 1162 — 1151.] Geoffrey, also consecrated at Lambeth 
by Arohbishop Theobald. Tliia was the fimous Goeffroy of 
Monmouth,— of which piftce he was archdeacon, " Geoffrey 
ap Arthur" was "priest of the hoiisehold" of William 
Earl of Gloucester, Lord of Glamorgan. He sever visited 
his see ; but, according to tho ' Brut y Ty wyao^^oii,' " died 
in his house at Llaodaff, and was buried in the church 
there. He waa a man whose like could cot be fouod for 
learning aod knowledge and all divine excellences. He 
"as a foster son' of Uclilryd, Archbishop " (see Introd. to 
this volume. Llandaff claimed metropolitical dignity with 
as mnch, or as little, reason aa St. David's) " of Llandaff', 
bis uncle by the father's side; and fur his learuing and 
eicellencies an archdeaconry waa conferred upon him in 
the church of Teilo at Llaudnff, where he was the instructor 
of many scholars and chieftains."' 

Geoffrey waa one of the witneGses, in 1153, to the com- 
pact between Stephen and Uonty. His book, which, 
whatever aroount of truth it may contain, has confused 
all the early history of Britain, and has been a fertile 
source of error, was published about 1138,. and at once 
Mtained a great celebrity. Whoever was unacquainted 

• 8tubbB,'AolaPontif. Ebor.'sp.Twyailen," Decern Boriplores," 
p. 1718. Tlie transfi-r was never effected. 
' Brat, ap. Haildan and Btubbe, i. 3IJU. 
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Mlh < fa A* wmit Vt Aland ot Bcrrwfay, ••■ta 
t WObH gf Rwfaw;^ who ^ iM^at^ 



I 



n>IlrG<riftor«lia nii«B>d tha m^y—hat. mat iqtelei; 
wd ik«t it «M in ewiwuiHMm of this -"T«pitT#nt"-wt ite 
IW p wg i ■»• iMBttd n the hiatacr. Bat OoAn 
■Hwatohan '•*•' irr TTif— ritT ftrr itiTi ttnUiiiiiiii, ■V>l 
at ny iMa, ouot ban afpbed IB GeoAvj'. 

aMed by Airhhaop TheobaM. 
[aa UW iX^^bI 1IT5.] G<wnn; kko asumiid If 
"ntthM. Om, Plrmee of GwTiiedd, revolted » UM, 
uil htU OR waamtUaj nta 11G9. He toe* 
of St. Aaph rt the begiuu^ of the rerulL 
Oad6«7'WMAncB ban Ua «e^ ' Faupertate et W«^ 
aioB Ja fcitt ti Boa eompilau,'' and, coming to EneJne, 
WMicoKfri ■■haugna et benorifiee'* by HcniylLiVte 
pw bH& dw dA Abbtyof Abiagdm to bold "in cm- 
mmbaa.'* Bat ArGbbkhofi Becket ioEisied that Goitnj 
Aadld nton to hit m <r rec^ it. He did neiths 
mo, at ihe OnBdl of WeatmioBter <1175X Sn jan 
afkcr BectiM'a death, "naBacoenite,' be Keigoed thf n; 
ddnwing the partial alaff and riog into the lanb rf 
Aidibuhop Bidiaid, the noeesor of Beckei.* The dnb 
cf SL ANfh had ai^ealed to Ibe an^bubop, eDtmtii« 
that ho voidd dther oompel Codfiej to retnra to hM aee, 
or ptoiide than witii a new pactor. Godfrey ico^ to 
haie kiTod the iiieniy «f Abingdon better tftim tbe 
poTcrty of Wales; tntt be did not keep hia A Miry 
That wta given "cotdam mooacho;" and what after- 
wuds became of Bi^wp Goiifrey is not known. 



' BenediirtiiB Ablios,' ed. StaLLi 1. 90. 
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the Mme ConncQ of VMtmiiiEtct Archbishop Bichud 
consecrated u fiuh(<p of SL Anph ' 

A.D. 1175— llSl.j Adam, of vhom little is recorded. E» 
died at Oxfutd, sad wxt buried ia the cliurcfa of the 
Augustinians at Omocj. It wu dnriiig bis episcorata 
thftt the dispDte was at its highest bet»eea tbe seee of St. 
Asaph and St. Darid*! respecting the limits of tbe diocese. 
A rGmarkabla aceae betveen Giraldua, acting as Arch- 
deaooQ of Brecknock in the vacanqr of the kg of 5t, 
Davld'B and Bishop Adam ot SL Aiapb, is described bj 
GindduB himsetf ia his autobiograih;. (' De rebus a se 
geetis,' L 6.) The ehmch of Kerr;'', claimed by botb.iaB- 
tained a kbd of ecclesiastical gioE^e, and Bishop Adwa was 
treated with much iudignitf bj the Tigorous ftrcbJeacon. 

[*.». 1183—1186.} Jomf L 

[a.I>. 1186—1224.] REonSB- It was in his time (a.D. 1188) 
that Baldwin, Atchbisbop of Canterbury, accompanied by 
Ginddiu, preached the crusade throughout Wales (see 
Part I. 9 2). The great archiepiicopal trwn could not 
be housed nt St Asaph. Baldwin, with all his company, 
slept at Bbuddlan, — where was already a cattle of much 
importsnce, although the place had not yet acquired the 
size and etreogth giren to it bj Edward I. After saying 
mass in the Cathedral on tbe following morning Ihej' 
passed on through a rich mining district to Dusingiverk. 

[A.D. 1225 — 1233.] Abbahau. Granted a ' porcio ' ol 
Llangolleo to Talle CmoiB Abbey in 1232. 

[a.d. 1235 — 1240.] UuBH added other portions together 
with the CapelUc of Bhualxin, Chirk, Llaasantflraid and 
Llondegla, and also endowed the nunnery of Llanllugiiri 
with tithes in Ufinfair. 

[a.d. 12*0—1247.] HowBL AP EnsEVET. Dighop Howal 
asugned the tithra of Llanasa to the sustenlatiun of tbu 
bbric of the Cathedral 

Of these bishops liltla or nothing is recorded. The 
Welsh churcii was, in the time of Bishop Howel, ami 
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probiAtjr of hit predeoHsora, in miwnble coDditim. Tl* 
country iUclf, ftceording to llattfaew Paris, was desoliw. 
" Ematcnit sntiqtu eonim niperba DobJIitas, et etiam 
virorntn ecdesiasticonim cythara conversa c«t in Itutnii 
ct UiueDta." Tbe Bu^opa of St. Aaaj^ and of Bsogd 
were oompellod to leave their dioceses, which were iroftd 
by fire utd glaughlOT, and "tnendicare Qt de alieuoTive- 
rent oogebsntur." ' It U asserted that Bishop Howel iiti 
at Oxford id great jnTerty.^ 

[4.D. 124»— 1266.] Aniab, Asian ap Makedtdd ; of wtoin 
little ia known. Be was succeeded by 

[A.D. 1267.] JoBN II. who i!i«d in the same year or ttia 
fbUowing. The next bishop 

[a.d. 1268—1293.] ANiAH.waa a pereon of mnch vigonrmd 
diBtbctioD. He is generally kaown as Anian Schooaw,— 
if this be not a corniiitioa of Nanneu, — sidcc, according to 
Godwin, his jiopulai name was " Y brawd du o Naoneu" 
— the " Mack brother of Nanneu." He was a Dominion, 
anil the Confessor of Edward I., wliom ho accompanied lo 
lUe Holy Land. The earlier period of his episcopate wa 
a time of ccaaejeas tumult. In 1277, during the war ef 
Edward with Llewelyn, oertaio soldiers of William of 
Beauchftmp, Earl of Warwick, then sUtioned at Chester, 
plundered and burnt one of the bishop's manors,' Robert, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, wrote to reprove them. Li 
the same year the clerks of St. Asaph carried ruund a bmik 
of the Goapols, much reverenced on the Marches, to solicit 
alms for their chnrch ;■ and Bishop Aniaa wrote to the 
Provincial of the Dominicans (Friars preachers) in Eb'- 
land, entreating the prayers of the Order for St Asaph 
"qn!B tot adversitales patitur his diebus .... et jam 
remedium appooore non videalur esse in homine sed in 
Deo."" Before the outbreak of the war in 1282, Edn-ard 



land rebuilt and ^rentiy strengtbeDed the town and caatb 
of Rhuddkn, and propodUoiis were made for remoTJog the 
*CB of St Asaph W that place, for the eake o( grc&ler 
security (see Put I. ( £). Tbe Caihedial uas bumed in 
1282. Biahop Auian fell into dis^moo (for some unax- 
pUined reason, — probably Tram Mime sapposed complicity 
with Llewelyn) with Edward L He was driven from his 
see; and was not allowed to retuto until after the jear 
12S4. Acommi^fion was Usued to Kobert Bumell, Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, to lake charge of the diucese during 
Aniao's enforced absence. Arclibishop Feckbam was in 
Wales and at Rhuddtan in the latter jiart of the year 
1282, cDdeavourlng to vain lo mediate between Edward 
and Llewelyn. In 1284 ha visited the dioceiw of St. 
Asaph ai metropolitan. 

After his return Bishop Ankn begao the rebuilding of 
his Cathedral on the old site (eee Port L | 3), Ha 
recovered the patronage of many churches for his see. 

Tbe rebviilding of the Cathedral was, probably, continued 
during the e[n>«»pftte of Anian's siiccasaor. 
[a.d. 1293 — 1314.] Leolibb or Buohfiblo, or "Llewelyn 
ap Tnyr " — a Canon of the Cathedral. He confirmed the 
appropriations to the chapter, made by Anian, of the 
IS of Lansilin and Rhuddlan ; btaides certain grants 
o the Fabric. He rearr»nged the oHiues and choral 
discipline of his cimroh after a fashion of which there were 
still some remains when Bishop Godwin wrote, at tha 
bej;iuning of the seventeenth oentury.° By his will he 
left plate, boohs, and vestments to tha Cathedral, whicli 
he seems to have brought into some degree of order, after 
long confuiiioa and neglect. 

* " ^ Liturgia EDolcsin sun ct chnti liisciplina cum pturTma 
mutaverit, coustitulionos ejus ca de re in Ijoiliernum usque diem 
vim oblinent." Godwin "do Praisnl. Anwlini.' This book was 
publlshod In 1601, in Fnijliish. The Latin traniilatiou, by tho 
Author, appeared in lUlii, 



{«A UU— U5X.] IUr»Ar Bixrwrm. Ckaan atSLim^ 

UnK bMVB. te iMBfdad of htm. 

Tbi MBM> cf Enuox. OT Ajaabue, BBd at Hnn. 
■M fbad hj Oodoin bttwMi Uw Bi^u>[* Db^ ^ 
John I^Bvec. Itnt ilia« is ao good mtbon^ fo inMi^ 
tlMn ; aat, M ny nu, the ms can osilj haw ben v 
OU for a few wvdii. Since 
A*. ISSS— ISST.] 3osB Tbxtiik 1. waa ocoMRnHd « 

AvigDcai ia the jou U K^op Davids death. 
[aa IKiT— U^i.] Linunt at 1£um>c was alto ooBMOMli 

at Avi^KA. 
[•A. 13;g— 1882.] Wauui or SmmuiraTOx, Dtta dSu 
AMft. It <■■■ dnriDg Ui quco[Bte thu the wtdd^ rf 
tha - Bed Qbmi?.' &taa wfakdi tha CaUwdTat wu IxSl, 
««a datafid fcr aa ananal nnt (see Part L § ^ 
Wifcry 8jrtdliaja <m% will pixrides that he Aall ba bond 
B tba lUr of bk Cbtbedial, "ad caput an^rtralf "^ 
attad^ ^ twn Iqrida. eancoFdaata cam pMinmht- 
[*.&, IWS— UBS.] Latnnca Cbius a lacnh of EtariH 
■HMdMl Bs ma baoad in the AoU, brfcn ibe 1^ 
attar. ** mh ptdSms ca{idlaiu abi celetsare aoJeL" 
[ftA 1S9I>— U».] AuoAxm Baob^ a Doaiudcan. 
Iaa Ue-KIOL] Jon Tbeto* II, iIm mamd rf fla 
■ n a ^ aaooaadad Hr proaooneDd amteiMM of de^niite 
■«*■* SktenJ m in 1399 (Rkbud beia; tbm «iilih 
Us diieiaa ie Flint Cma^lty. wd was afterwarda aeot ^■ 
fc* — ^ 8' »» SpMB. «" justly Um pPDoeediii^ of Bmay Vf. 
Onn GljBdKT, BBHaingly on aeooimt tif tliia Inks'i 
LucuInaB nal, batnt bii Calhednl and hu palaa« ; sot 
TtsTor, *• to incraiMto hlattdt with him,- ivtciI1«>1 |o i^ 
psTtT, sod held TJlh him dming his insarwctioa. B« 
wa* scaordinsly dfpiTid of hi* see; and in ]402 , Tirtri 
D*vm vaa uonunalod lo it, A leU« of Hesuj IF, n 
Edward Charilon, Lord ¥owjt, waUat ia 1409 im,,;,,, 
-OiciTWW da GUDdmdj' ct Johuinca O'^ww) foi m 



{mlendit Gpiscopum AssBTcnsBm,— proditurea et tebelles 
[a.d. mi— 1433. J RoBBBT Laboastbb. Abbot of Vslta 

[4.11. 1433— irans. (o Bocbealer 1444.] Jons Lows, was & 
very learned AuEtia Friar in tbo convent at Dniitwioh, 
tnd became ProTiQcial of his order, and Trior of the 
Austin Friars in London. Ho vraa tlie first bishop over 
tcanElated rrum this see. A letter from bim, as bishop 
elect, to the Prior of Canterbury, about his consi-craiion, 
moutions St. Asaph "in the March of Walea" — "ad 
quern iudienns et Jnexpertns Buri|:;a evocor." 

[aji. 1444 — trans, to Chichester 1450.] ItERiSALn PKrooK. 
For a skeleh of the life of this most reninrkiiblu umti, see 
' Chichester Cathedral,' Part II. His famous book ' 'llie 
Repressor of over much blaming of the Clergy,' was set 
forth in 1449, while ho was still presiding orer tlie see of 
6t. Asai'h. Ue procnred a release of tl)o reut due to tho 
Crown from Qronant-is-mflr, belonging to the see, — with 
special reference to the mined oonditiun of the Pnloco nnd 
of the Cathedral. The former hod been entirely de- 
stroyed, and the roofs ol the latter had been burnt by 
Qljndwr, — and they had not as yet bean rcuuwud. 

[A.D. 1451—1471,] Thomas Knioht. He was a great Lan- 
castnan, and was aetive against F^dward IV., who seems 
to have deposed him. A writ was issued, March II, 
14GB, to lUchard Canton, LL.D., giving liim the custody 
of the tcmperalitiea "ratione rebellionls Thomoo naper 
episcopi ibidem" ('Foidera,' II.), — and there are similar 
grants to others. But in 1469, on the ru-establishmcnt 
for a time of Henry VI., Bishop Thomas was summoned 
to attend Parliament, which he did. Afterwards Edward. 
IV. convicted him of treason, and ho wns compelled to 
resign. 

[a.d. 1 471, trans, to Eseter 149j.] RicnAnn Rbhuar suo- 
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■HML Ufa ^^^, >ia Ub AUwT, ha Mi tofag 
y» MM «r *• M tf Sl AMpk He mbmd ikt 
«bMk feM ^ niMi >— JHirw ia wfaick it kid » 

wA, wJ aCOteF Ac <*iiir. <ai tfe oU MaDs c« wUek Ui 
•■* rf ^m — ih J Da ■!» plM»d » b(^ fVt;a- 
Aoplw ««iM M A* oM <na (aea But 1. f 3). 

KdMT Biikin ««•<«•■ Mt^cmliMBn br Edwod 
IT-Ml llftfci I m. Oa Ike mtxmaam ot Hour TU. 
«W «HMtaMna ihB Uiad* of the Booae of Tod, 
fl»iw*ifM Miwtt»BapHiqlMiiMm; tad h^ tak 
fmt «itk *■ lUifB if bttad im «uiag op LuBtet 
S^nl. IW d^ ■ Iter, k na onMiad ^ tbe Pop; 



■iDid ImmV M &mA detaSiaB. Be »■■ tka i«- 
«t*«d wflfc favMr ^ Pit J. aW aenc hia aml^^Ar 
••SndHd MlOa^Md « ftw«i w b nmoTcd hintSntta 
EM(r(UK)bMillkHi»Cl]r(lS01>.«i>en be died bi 
UK. Hk BMBM* iMns m tbu OttbcdnL H» 
■ L' iiir«>St.Aai>fcwM 

1am. IMt IMOl] Iboun. Duom. tlw Kn^^s CmlMv. 

[l* 1200-ieC3.} Bin* tf TccnxiB. AUot o< Valb 

[am 19IH— 15U,] Dattb tr Own, •In AUnt of Tilk 
Ckwac noM tkc IHM of tW l«TBi^ It Owen Gte> 
■ ia » u Ae Vwafl H^tf* at St. Asph had not hen 
iwnnd ; aad tfcc UAaps gf tint aM (like tbose of Eh^x) 
hadfivwdfarAanoat $Mt OBt of tbeirdioceao. Sknl 
ip Owes fce^ Ae leUUiBf of tha {alace at St. A^pk. 

[aJiL 1513— I5UL] EiHni» Kmhmb, 

[ajk. 1518— I$35u] Horn araBHsa; a IGncciie IViar: • 
• i^wuia BD^fKatcr of RMoe ; asd an adncaie of QoMt 
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3«therine iu ihe queslion of Ihe divorce. In 1523 he 

t ax ambassador into Denmark. By his will he lelt 

to tho Cathedral "pro pavimento diori et eetpris 

The Valor EcclesiaslicuB of 1531 makes the hisljopric of 
^J. Asaph worth in clear 187?. lln. 6d. 
^D. 153G— tranB. to Hereford 1554.] Robert Wbahtom, or 
Parfkh-. On the death of Bishop Standish William 
Barlow had been appointed and couseorated (Feb. 22, 
1535) to the see of St. Aiaph ; hut in the followiog April 
he was translated to St. David's. Bishop Wliarton, who 
succeeded, had been Abbot of Bermondsey, and held that 
oSice in commendam with his hiahopric. He aCectad much 
episcopal slate and hospitality ; living for the most part at 
Denbigh or Wrexham ; and anticipated the revenue of the 
see to Buoh an extent that he reduced it to extreme poverty, 

[a.d. 1555 — trans, 1558.] TnoMAS Goi-dwell. Ho was the 
single English bishop present at tlie Council of Trent, 
the decrees of which ho subscribed. In flio Inst year of 
Queen Mary he was translated to Oxford,— but in 13G9, 
on the accession of Elizabeth, he left England a voluntary 
exile, and never returned. He died, and was buried at 
Rome in 15S1. It was in 1562 that he attended the 
Tridentine Council 

[a.d. 15f;0— trane. to 8t. David's 1561.] Richabd Daviib 
He had been in exile during the reign of Queen Mary. Ho 
was one of those engaged on the Bishop's Bible, and witli 
William Salesbury end Thomas Huet first translatei the 
New Testament into WelHh. 

[a.d. 15C1— 157;*.] Tjiomas Davies. 

[a.d. 1573—1600,] WiLUAM HcuuKS. 

[a.d, 1601-1604.] WiLUAM MoBOAK ; trans, from LlandnfT. 
He was the first translator of tbo whole Bible into Welsh 
(see Llaiidaff, Part 11.). 

[a.d, 1604—1623.] ItiCHAHD Fabet, Doaa of Bangnr, 
" Bishop Godwin," saya Fuller, " pasieth on hitu this 
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oomplemeDt (take it ia the best derivation of the wori 
ffam tompletio mentii) that he doaireth, being so aai 
imlo him in time and hii studies, to be hie equal in other 
Einaoopol qoAlitios." He published a Bcvised Vereion of 
Morgan's Bihle. which has ever lince be«a the autburiMa 
Version. 
4.0, 1824—1829,] John Hakwer ; Fellow of All Souls sDd 

Prebeodary or Worcester. 
[A.D. leafl-d. lOoI.] Joas OwKtr, had been chapUio ta 
Charles I. when Priece of Wales. Ha was at any rate, t 
good Welsh scholar, if not a Welshman, and establialicd 
preachinB in Welsh in the parish church of Bt. Awph. 
He » made a neat wainscoat pulpit in the Cathedral, fljed 
seats and forms to bear divine service, set up the great 
organ" (see Part I. { 2) "and repaired the steeple and 
belfry, making them new with boards." He was a gtfaX 
aufferor by the Heljellion. His church lands were sold, 
hia palace taiten posBcasion of, and the Cathedral desecrated 
(Part I. 9 3> Bishop Owen was buried under the episcopsl 
throne, without any inscription or monument, 
[a.d. 1660 — 1666.] Geoboe Guippith was consecrated to 
the see after the Restoration. He bad the chief hanA in 
compiling the service for the Baptism of Adults. 
[a.D. 1667—1670.] Hbnby Glbmham, Dean of BristoL 
[a.d. 1670—1680.] IsAAO Babbow; trans, from Sodor and 
Man. He was a member of an old Suffolk family.aad Hu 
imcle of Isaac Bnrrow, (bo celebrated divine. He hail 
been a Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge ; ma 
expelled during the troubles of the Civil War; on the 
Restoration was made a Fellow of Eton, and was appointed 
to the SOB of Sodor and Man in 1663. Thence he was 
translated ta St. Asaph, He fouiided here a. hospital fta 
eight poor widows. Hia tomb, and ihe inscription on it, 
are described in Part I. § 13. 
[a.d. 1680— trans, to Lichfleld 1693.] Wtij,iA»f Lloto, 
Dean of Qnngor. Ce was one of the sevea bishops sent to 



the Tower by James II. From Lichfield he paased to 
Worcester in 1699, sod died in 1717. He was a man of 
coDHiderablo lyarniDg, aod tie patron of Hecry Wharton, 
editor of the 'Aoglia Sacra.' The records of iho Bishops 
of Sc Asaph's, undertaken at Bishop Lloyd's special re* 
quest, were puMi.ihed separately (*ee Part L note 1). 

[a.d. 1692—1703.] Edwabd Jones ; trana. from Clojne. 

[a.d. 1703— trans, to Bath 17(M.] Geobgb Eoopgs, Dean of 
Canterbury. 

[a.d. 1704 — 1708.] William BEyERnKJB ] whose name is 
still held in reverence. He was born at Barron, in 
Leicestershire, in 1C38, and was educated at Sl John's 
College, Cambridge, where he became a learoed orientalist. 
In 1661 lio.was presented to the vicarngo of Ealing in 
Middlesex, but resigned that on becoming, in the following 
year, rector of St. Peter's, Comhill. Ilere his devoted 
Sieal, and the earnestness of his " discourses," were speedily 
recognized ; and he became known as " the great reviver 
and restorer of primitive piety." Ilinchmnr, Bishop of 
London, made him a prebendary of St. Paul's in 1674 ; 
and his successor. Bishop Compton, gave him the Arch- 
deaconry of Colchester, 1681, In 16S4 he was appointed 
to a prebendal stall in Canterbury Cathedral, and was also 
mads chaplain to William nnd Mary. He refused to 
accept the see of Bath and Wells, wliich was offered 
to him on the deprivation of Ecn, — since he did not 
choose to intrude himself during the lifetime of that pre- 
late; but in 1704 bo was consecrated to the see of St. 
Asaph. Three years afterwards he died, and was buried 
in St. Paul's, London. It is iielieved that he lived much 
at CoUfryn In Llansantffraid yn Mechain, County Mont- 
gomery i and that he composed at that place many of bla 

The works of this excellent bishop which are best 
remembered are — ' The Church Catechism oxplaiucd for 
the use of the Piocese of Bt. Asaph ' — published on hi* 
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firat coming to tho em in 1704 ; and hia * Private Tl 
on RcligiuD;' * Privkto Thoughts od b ChriatiBaLi&i' 
the ' NocMfcity and AdTantage of Public Prayer add fti 
CommnDiiHi,'— all publUhal after hia death. Bis T 
tioD of tho 30 AnicleB,'aiid bis SermoiiB, were also (riolli!! 
after hii death— tbo roimcr in 1710, the latter in 170& 

[a.d. 1708— trans, to Ely 1714.] Wiia,iAM FtxxTKOoo. ft'J 
paved the Cathedral of St. Aaaph, and " laid out lOCtv 
Id adoniinx OQ'l painting the choir throughou 

[i.D. 1715— trans, to Bath 1727.] John Wtsse, Prind^l 
of Jesua Collega, Oxford, He laid out " near 4Q0L oo Ul I 
Cathedral soon after his acceaiioD." Died in 1743, ind ii 
buried in Northop Church. 

[i.o. 1727— trans, to Chichester 1731.] PaAWcrs Habk, Dan 
of Worcester. 

[a.d, 1732—1735.] Tbowab Tanneb, Canon of Chnm 
ilhurch, Oxford, where ha was buried. Bishop Taiuw 
was an antiquary of considerable leamiog ; and hii 
' Notilia MonoBiica,' first published in 1695 (8vo), mi 
inuoh ealarged in 1T44 (folio), ia still a work of anthaftlr. 
UIb large MS. collections are preserved in the Bodlnw 
Uis portrait was engraved by Vertue in 1736, at Uu 
expoDSe of the Society of Antiquaries. 

[*.D. 173C— Irnna. to Worcester 1743.] Isaac Maoooj: 
iiiitbor of a ' Vindication of the Qovornment, Doctrine, 
and Worship of the Church of England, eBtablinhed ia 
the reign of Queen Elizabetb,' 

[a.d. 1744 — troos. to Norwich 1748.] Samvel Limx 
Warden of All SouU" College Oxford. 

[a.o. 1748— trana, to Salisbury 1761.] Hon. Bobebt Hit 
Dbuuhond. In the same year he passed to ' 

[i.D. 1761—1769.] Richard Nbwcohk; translated from 
LlandafC, 

[a.d. 17(39—1788.] Johathan Shiplbt ; trana. from Llan- 
daff. He had acted as chaplain general to the army, 
under the comniand of the Duke of Cumberland, in IIH 



■n<l 1746. It wail in his time that a great part of the 
choir was rebuilt (Part I. § 3.) 
[A.D. 1789—1760.] Sahcel Halitax ; translated from 
Gloucester. Ho was the Srat hiahop translated from an 
Eogliiih see to St. Asaph, and the second translated to 
any see in North Wale*. 
tA.D, 1790—1802.] Lkwis Bagot, Iranslaied from Norwich. 
In 17B3 he had passed from Bristol to Norwich. The 
eastern front of present palace was built b; Bishop Bngot. 
(;a.d. 1802—1806.] Samuel Hobsi.et ; transhited from 
Boshestec; to which see be had pused in 1793 from 
St. David's. This was the famoiis opponent of Dr. 
Priestley, witli whom ho maintained a long controversy 
in defence of the Catholic doctrine of the Holy Trinity. 
[aJ). 1800 — 1815.] WniiAM Cleatbb; translated from 
Bangor; to which gee he had passed in 1800 from 
Chester. 
[a J). 1M15 — 1830.] John Ldihoorb; translated from Hero- 
ford; whither he had passed from Brislol in 1808. 
[A.D. 1830—1846.] WlLLiAH Cabet ; tmnslated from 

Eieter. 
[A.D. 1846 — 1870.] Thomas Vowlbb Ssobt ; translated 

from Sodor and KUn. 
[a.d. 1870— .] JoBiUTA HuoHEa; previously Ticar of 
Llandovery, and Proctor in Convocation for the diocese of 
St. David's. 
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BANGOR CATHEDRAL. 



PAKT I. 

^ifllorj ani JIdails.' 

I THE history of Bangor Cuthcdral runs noorly 
• parallel with that of St. Asaph. Both chuichoB 
Buffered greatly during the war botwoon Edward I, 
and Llewellyn, and again at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century during the rebellion of Owen Glen- 
dower. After the first calamity both were rebuilt ; 
aflier tho Bocoud both lay waste for some time ; and 
BoQgor, which bod undergone far more complete 
destruction than St. Asaph, was again rebuilt in the 
late Ferpondicnlar period, taking that general archi- 
teotnnil character which it retained until the re- 
* There is no documentarr evidunoe foi the history of Bangor 
Oathedral, und but Hoanty notiiwa of it at an; (leiiod. Browns 
Willii'a ' Survey ' of the Cathedral publiahed in 1721, containa 
ncwlyall that iBknonn relating to the Bee, Btoier'u ' Cathedrals ' 
(ISIS), gives a useful acoeant of the lUooese and Catli«dral. 
In the 'Archnotogii Cambrensia' (new aerres). vol J. p. ISa 
(I8S0), nil) be found a paper with t)ie initinla H. L. J., la 
wiiich the Cathedral, lu it then Biiati^d, a well and carefully 
deacribed. Mr, Mackentie Waloott published a short nutioB of 
it in hii > HeimorialB. Archwological and Uiatorioal of Cbosler, 
Ibncbeater, St. Ataph and Bangor,' 18G5, The two raporti of 
Biz G. Q. 8oott— the first mnie in IHOS, before the realorntion 
woa be^n — the nfcnud in 187D. alter the trunaepts had been 
eompluted — ore of the bij^best interest and value. 
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dazxuige done to the Welsh churches during the war, 
and to report thereon to the King and to himself.* 
Their report has not been preserved : bat late in the 
same year, A man, Bishop of Bangor, gare a receipt 
to the Commissioners for a som of 250/. paid to him 
as compensation for injuries sustained by the see (pro 
dampnis nobis illatis in ultima gaerra).^ Anian of 
Bangor was high in the favour of Edward L In 
April of this year (1284) he had baptized at Car- 
narvon the infant Prince of Wales, bom within his 
diocese ; and certain manors in the counties of Car^ 
narvon and of Anglesey had been granted to him by 
the King.* He seems to have found, or supplied, at 
once the means for rebuilding his Cathedral, to which 
he applied himself vigorously. The work must haTe 
been still in progress in 1291 ; when a diocesan synod 
convened by the Bishop assembled, not in the Cathe- 
dral, but in the adjoining parish church of St. Mary's 
of Garthbranan/ That Bishop Anian did not confine 
his attention to the fabric of his church is proved by 
liis care for her services. It was he who drew up the 

• Haddan and Stubba, i. p. 558 ; and Rymer, i. 644. Arch- 
bialiup Peckham ha<l been visiting the tiioceses of St. Asaph and 
Bangor as Metropolitan. 

** Iladdan and Stubbs, i. 581. 

'^ The IManurs of Bangor, Castellmay, and Garthgogo, county 
Carnarvon ; and of Cantred and Treffos, in Anglesey. — Browne 
Willis. 

' Haddan and Stubbs, i. 597. The Synod is described as 
** celeljrata in eccksia beata) Marise de Gartbbranan apud 
B.ingoriam ..,,,, toto clero diocesis Bangoreiisis ad hoo 
Convocuto," 
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Pootificalo "in oaum Eocleaiio Banoho- 



AGsBole < 

lenBiB ; " thus providing a 



3 of Bangor," as tier 



were " ubob " of HerufiirJ, Salisbury, and York. 

III. Bishop Anian sooms to bavo rebuilt hie Cntho- 
dral almost from the ground,' The wtirk muHt Imvo 
been carried on after hia death in 1305, since the 
existing walls of the nave aislus ditto from about 
1350. But there is no further mention of the Cuthe- 
dral until in the year 1'104 it was again burnt by 
the wild troops of Owen Gleudower, — Welshmen 
themselves destroying one of the moKt ancient of 
Welsh snactuarios. The destruction of Bangor ninut 
have boon far more comiilete than tliat of St. Asaph. 
In the latter cliurch tlie roofs aluno can have porislied ; 
the walla now standing arc, almost throughout, 
tliose of the earlier structure. But at Bangor the 
church waB, for the most part, rebuilt. Bt. Asaph 
remained in a ruined condition until Bishop Red- 
man (1471-149(3) rostorod the rofjfs. Bangor was re- 
bnilt, the choir by Bishop Deane (1490^1500); 
tbo nave and transepts by Bishop Sieeington, or 
SHrvingfon (I500-l!>35); wbo also built the western 
tower, which (as appoai-s from the date remaining on 
it) was complotcil in the year before his death. Like 
all the earlier 'luilders Bishop Deane and Bishop 
Skevington regarded but lightly the works of their 
prcdeccBSora, It is possible that the olereetory win- 



• A Normon fragmoiit waa tillowcJ to remain in the simth 
itnll or tbo cliancel ; and in nno or two iilnncH Xnmijiii work 
WB* till. do to furm tJia cuio of Dminrod imiiKjury. (Sm § v[.) 
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dows of the Dftve may bave formed part of tlie oulis 
church ; bat, if ao, they mant huTo boon rcmoTcpd ul 
replaced, and, od the whole, this amoont of cut 
§eomB improhablo. The walla of the tm^ aida 
gnrvivcd tho fire. The beaatifol work of the time of 
Edward I., which was, no doubt, in a mined coo- 
dition, was altogether disregarded in the rebuilding; 
Mid ite shattered fragments wero built into the new 
walla in every diroctioD. The only portion of Jluian's 
church which remained visible nere certain flxtoitl 
huttresees en the front of the South Tnms^t. 

Bishop BuJkele'j, who preBided over the see dniag 
the tronblod years lietween 1542 and 1553. bdU 
" sundry of the church ornaments " — -mitres, copca, 
and chalices — and possibly disposed in the Bsme 
manner of some of tho belle (see Part II.), Ba 
admits in hie will that bo had a snm of money is 
his keeping " of the church goods ; " and by the 
iidvico of Doctor Glynn and others of the cancwik 
" ho did fully bestow the same and much more in tbe 
repairs of the church." The nave and transepti 
apjHiar to have boon ceiled with timber by Biabop 
Rovihmdi (1598-1616); whose name, with the itt» 
IGll, was to be seen on the beams of each ceiltiig 
when Browue Willis drew op hia account of the 
Cathodral." Tho Cathedral, like that of St. Asaph, 

' Tbia was printed in 1721. Tbc double MenamGnt of Bubifi 
Vauj^lian and BowlBods, with "bnala from tho waiat " — "thdr 
heads bcnten off in time of the rebellion "—then renutinedlt 
the east eoil of tlic clmir, The inscriplion ran — " Pja loeiiMata 
duoiiun Eiitscii|)uium in hue ccclcsia proiime aucoedentiiiin aa 
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Buffered greatly during the Civil War. All the wood- 
work of the interior was then doBtroyed, and tlio 
fitained glass was ehattored ; although Bumo &ng- 
mentary fignros of saints and bishops remainod in 
the great eoat window for Browne Willis to notice; 
besides portions in other windows of tlio choir, with 
a prayer " pro bono statu Magistri Kiffin Decani," 
and of Maurice Bangor, Canon of Castle Kcby, ''' After 
the Bcstoration the church was refitted ; and the staUa 
of the choir were possibly at that time brought down 
BO as to occupy two bays of the navo. Browne Willis 
describes the church as " very lightsome, and the 
navo and pillara appear very clean. The floor of the 
nave ia well flagged," oxcopt a void space about 
twenty-one feet eastward of the tower, " whoro some 
ordinary follis arc commonly huryod." " Tlio roof ia 
covered throughout with lead, and eieled within with 
timber. In the ceiling of the nave are nine beams 
well wrought, and beautifyed with carved work. The 
cielings of the side aisles are firm hut plain ; the 
floors of earth, being left so for couvoniouey of burial," 
Willis's examination of tho church was made before 
a restoration of tho great east window — which, it ia 
known, was effected early in the eighteenth century 
(«. S ai.). 

IV. If the Cathedral had remained in this oon- 
ditiou it would have been poor enough. But in this 
fnernnt ountiguo nati, cnctiinci, sibi inyicem cati, condiacipnli, 
tHmBBngninui Mutuo amure alter utiiquo liuo struslt 



" J,s., CuorGjbi = Hulyliead. 
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lowest depth there was a lower stilL The roof of the 
nave was altered dnring the episcopate of Bishop 
Cleaver (1800-1806), and all its carved work was 
destroyed. A repair of the fabric was undertaken 
between the years 1824 and 1827. The stalls were 
then swept away ; and, in the words of Sir Gilbert 
Scott, "the most execrable jimcrack substituted that 
ever disgraced a church."' The carved roofs de- 
scribed by Browne Willis were replaced by plain 
deal : and a heavy closed screen carrying the organ 
loft was constructed, entirely separating the nave from 
the choir. The latter was used exclusively for English 
services. The Welsh congregation, driven from the 
worthiest portion of their own Cathedral, were treated 
like Willis's " ordinary folks," and an occasional ser- 
vice in their native tongue was provided for them in 
the nave. This was the condition of Bangor until Sir 
Gilbert Scott, in the year 1866, was requested by the 
Dean and Chapter to report on it. Tt should be said 
that although the sinecure of Llandinam, worth 172Z. 
a year, was appropriated as an endowment for the 
repair of the clioir, by Act of Parliament in 1685, 
this proved of so little use for securing that repair 
permanently, that " up to the year 1855 the only 
fund which the Dean and Chapter possessed for that, 
and every other purpose in connection with the Fabric, 
was a sum of 60 Z. a year." ^ 

• * First Report; 

* This is stated in an appeal from the Dean and Chupter on 
behalf of the rt'storation. 
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T. Sir Gilbert Scott, in his firet report (18G6), de- 
BOriboH the Cutliiidral ilb having oxtorually " the ap- 
pooiance of a liirgOi but unambitious and Bomewbat 
anisterastiug pariah uburcb ; and the same would be 
the caBQ within were it not for the unhnppy attempt 
to assist its Cathedral cliarocter by tho absurd process 
of cutting it in two." ' After dwelling at aome length 
on the buttresaoa of the South Transept, "the aoU- 
tary evidence remaining of the character of the older 
church" (as then appeared), and referring to the 
existing proofs of the ancient extent of tho choir and 
the position of the stalls, he auggcetcd two oonrses,— - 
either of which might be followud in the restoration. 
(1) The works " might be limited to the thorough 
reparation of the fabric" — as it then stood— "with 
the worthy fitting np and aeemly decoration of its 
interior ; " or (2) to such a reparation miglit be added 
" the restoration or partial reconstruction of tho choir, 
the transepts, and the chapter room in such a style as 
ie indicated by thoir few remaining oarly fragments" 
— a scheme which might he crowned by the addition 
of a fine central tower, such as, there was reason to 
believe, hod before existed, or had at least been pre* 
pared for. This second oonrso involved (as it was 
then thought) a certain amount of historical loss, 
and would bo a departure from the conservative line 
of treatment usually eonlandoJ for by Sir G. G. Seott. 
' Storei (' Oiitlic^lrBU,' 1814) BBys that tho Calhe-lnJ " would 
appear to nasi mi Into witli the nnciuut, imiisU-'nlnlioiu inimin'ra 
of tliQ iohitbitiiiita ; firm, tbuugh uaus9umiii|;: itapeoluLiU', but 
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Bat tbo spMial circnmstancos of tbo case — tlie rude 
tizJBting Pcrpeudicalor work, and tlie beanty of the 
Decorated Cragnumte then Tifiible — Boomed tw w&mutt 
iU adoption. 

VL Accordingly, and, as the event bos proved, 
moet happily, the Dean and Chapter determined to 
adopt it ; and the first contract, for the restoration of 
the North and South Transepts, and for the con- 
atmction of the central towoi to the ridge of tho roof, 
at a cost of 10,4771., w&a at onco nndortahen; tha 
BOm being raised by subscription in the diocese and 
Principality. This determination led necesBarily to 
the thoroagh examination of tho transept walls and of 
otbor portions of the buUding. Tbo walls (as had 
been the case at St. David's and elsewhere) proved to 
bo rieh mines of debris; and aflbrded wrought stones, 
which, by patient Btndy, and a pkill such as that by 
which paleontologists are enabled to reconstmct the 
skeleton of an entire animal from a mere fragment of 
its structure, were made to disclose, with tolerable 
certainty, a large portion of the design of the tran- 
septs, and parts even of that of the chancel, — as they 
stood when completed in the days of Bishop Anian. 
Thus, although the late Perpendicular work has dis- 
appeared &om the transepts, the reconstmctios at 
Bangor is a true restoration ; bringing back the eastern 
portion of the church to its earlier and far more 
beautiful condition ; every ancient fragment, so far 
as was possible, having been carefully worked into 
the now structure, and made to assume in it tho 
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same place wluch it held in the walls of the Deco- 
rated church. 

The results of this examination are described and 
illustrated in Sir Gilbert Scott's second report (1870). 
''This exhuming and restoring to their places/' he 
writes in 1869, " the fragments of the beautiful work 
of the thirteenth century — ^reduced to ruin by Owen 
Glendower; used as mere rough material by Henry 
VLL ; and rediscovered by us four and a half cen- 
turies after their reduction to ruin — is one of the 
most interesting facts I have met with in the course 
of my experience."" In the course of the exami- 
nation, besides obtaining evidence of the design of 
the work of the time of Edward I., much light was 
thrown on the ground plan and construction of the 
earlier Norman church. The only remains of that 
structure which were visible were limited to a small 
portion of the south wall of the chancel, where a- 
walled-up Norman window was to be distinguished, 
and, east of it, a narrow Norman buttress. On cutting 
into the wall east of this buttress, its eastern face 
was found to continue directly into the thickness of 
the wall, showing that all eastward of it was a later 
addition ; and the foundations of a Norman apse were 
afterwards discovered springing from the buttress. 
The Norman Cathedral thus terminated eastward in 
a semicircular apse, and was considerably shorter than 
the present building. A Norman base-course was 

■ Letter to the Clerk of the Works, printed in an address of 
the Dean and Chapter. 
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found to oxtond westward from the buttrtMS for som 
feot, until cut off by tlie inacrtion of a fourtoentb ceD' 
tury tomb. It nsuppoared in the cast wall of the 
8uuth TniuBtipt, and continued to within twclTo feet 
of tbe present oxtunt of the transept, where it turned 
inward, ebowing tlio NurniiLn Transept to have hooD 
twelve feet aliurtur thiin the present one. And, on 
excavating intomiilly on tho sites of the four great 
piors of the cruBsing, tuluw tlio hntwie of the funrtoonlli 
century piure (also discHivcrcd) those of the Normsa 
piers wuro found. They hod reccsscJ angles, giving 
a double break ; and among tho debris in tho waUb 
ouuurrod a jwrtiou iif a Norman nhaft, carvod witt 
zigzag omanicnts, whieh possibly stood in one of 
these rcEiUiont onglus; the bock of the shaft being 
Bquoro, as if to fit into a nooh. The general limits 
of tho eastern half of the Norman church have thus 
been oxBL-tly determined. 

VII. It will be bettor to describe the discoverie* 
relating to the Deoorated period in examining those 
portions of tho Cathedral to which they belong. But 
without such a notice as baH hero been given, of the 
suocesaive changes and iucreusing degradation tmdep- 
gone by tho church, it would bo imposHiblo to appre- 
ciate fairly tho knowledge and patient skill which 
have boon brought to bear on the piosont restoration. 
The stranger who now cutora Bangor Cathedral con 
have but an imperfect idea of the meanness, tho gloom, 
and the dirt from which it baa happily been delivered 
under tho auspices of Sir Gilbert Scott. Llandoff has 
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been trsusfonued from a neglected rain to a oliurch 
of the highest hcautj and interest. St David's, for a 
long period almost unknown, has recovered much of 
its ancient dignity. Bangor ia in itself leas important 
and less interesting than either of these churotes; far 
leSB BO, of couTBe, than St. David's, which is one of 
the most remortabio structures in Great Britain. But 
the rostoratjon here is, in some rospecta, more striking. 
It ie no small triumph to have brought again to light 
eo much of the design of Bishop Anion's church, of 
which but the morost fragment was apparently in 
existence ; and to have rendered once more legible 
the most interesting chapter in the history of Bangor 
Cathedral. 

Vin. Bangor (see the FTontigpieee), like the other 
Welsh Cathedrals, except St, Asaph, stands on low 
ground. The churchyard surrounding it is bordered 
by fine syoamores and horse chestnuts, whieh give 
some picturesque character to the general view. But 
this is nowhere good. The city itself lies in a 
hollow. Steep hills rise about it on all sides ; 
and although fine views are commanded from these 
hills, overlooking Bangor, in which the Cathedral 
is conspicuous, a nearer prospoot, displaying it to 
any great advantage, is not to bo obtained. The 
ground plan has in no rospoct been altered by the 
restoration. It consists of western tower, nave, and 
aisles, a central tower,° with North and South Tran- 

' The central tower began In 1873 has only been carried one 
■tuge above the roof, owiag to an omiuous oraok in the Huppnrt- 
Ing arches. Whutlier odd Dxiatei] aDoieatly is uoi quite oertain. 
But the ground plan lias Dot bc-en altered. 
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aeptB, and choir, with an udditioo ou tliu north liia, 
ooamating of a munimont room witL a i^lmfitur roas 
aboTU. On the oaet Ride of the South Tnuieejit &e 
foundations of an additional linildiug liave huat dk* 
ooTOTod, vbiuh it is proposod to rcstoro ovesbullj'. 
With tbo oxcoptioa of this addition, and of the nestoo 
tiim-.t (aim an addition to tho plan of tbo Deeontoi 
cliurcli), tlio ground plan is preciBolj that (rf SL 
Asaph ; tho doetrojod chapter house in that Cathednl 
answering in poBition to the mnnimeitt and chaptn 
rooma here. 

The Western Tomer, at present the moet Htrilring 
oxlfirnal feature of the church, is, as has been bmA, 
the work of Biehop Skevington (1509-1533). It 
iu three Btiigca, with diagonal buttresses of six 
each. Tho arch of the doorway, under a sqiura 
ifl plnis hut unusually graceful. A window of 
lights, with a deeply hollowed moulding, and 
plain Perpendicular tracery in the head of the awh, 
is on tho west frout in the stage immediately abov» 
the doorway. On the stringcourse under the 
runs the ioHcription, — " Thomas Skevynton O] 
Bangorie hoc campantlo (sir) et ecclesitun fieri 
A" PartuB Virginoi 1532." Tho third, or belfry 
of tho tower, has a window of three lights 
Bide. A battlement with gargoyles and crool 
pinnaclos rises above this stage. The entire bei^it 
is GO feet. 

IX. The tower opens through a lofty arch to tba 
nat>e(p]ate I.), which until tho restoration was cat across 
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at the fourtli bay from the west by the hea'?y organ loft, 
but has now rogainod its full extent of six boys. The 
length, from the tower to the central croGsing, is 
114 feet. The arcade, at any rate, is Forpcnrlicular, 
and the whole, no doubt, rojircBents the " eccleaia " 
built by Bishop Steviogton. The arohes ore widely 
epficed, four-centred, of two orders, with hollow cham- 
fers and diecontinnous imposts. The piers are octa- 
gonal, with baeea of throe stages. In each aisle are 
six windows, each of three lights, having their heads 
ooonpied by three quatrefoiled circles; thoy are of 
Decorated character. There iB a tradition that atl the 
windows of the nave were brought from the ancient 
parish church of 9t, Mary's, Garthbronnan, which stood 
in the Bishop's grounds, north-east of the Cathedral, 
and which was pulled down early in the sixteenth 
century. If this was really the case tho hoaJs of the 
windows in tho north aisle must have been altered. 
Bat it is certain that tho walls of the nave belonged 
to tbe chnrch in oxistonce before Glyndwr's time, and 
that they Bnrrived the destruction of the arcade. The 
oloTBStory windows are of triple lights, without folia- 
tions. Tho iDofs of nave and aisles have been restored 
(1880) in oak, and are perpendicular and panelled. A 
pulpit of Caen stono with sculptured panels, supported 
on marblo pillars, has been erected to the memory 
of the Eev. Morris Williams, M.A. (Nicander), 
" an eminent Welsh Scholar, Poet and Divine," fl. 
1810-74. 
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lu the Beoond bay &oia tlie west, north and vnii, 
arc plain Deoordtod doorwaTB. 

Tho font, of late but good work, is octangular with 
H'Qrichod panels. On the shaft ore slueldB. 

X. From tho nave we pass at once into the »■ 
stored, luid, it may be said, rediscovered, porticiQ at 
the (ihurult. 

The traiufpU, wUch opon north and south from Uie 
control tower, ore of no groat depth. Before the 
ruHtoration they Bcemod, on tho interior, to be ontirelj 
Perpcndioular, csuept in tho jambs of the two gr^t 
wiadowB, whom some monldinga of earlier oliamcter 
were visible. Each of these windows (at tho north 
and south ends of Urn transept) were four-centred, of 
five lights without foliations, and with vertical tracorj 
in the heads. Tlioy were " so eimilor to those in the 
collegiate church of Cljnnog faivr that they be coa- 
jectnxcd to have bucn oreetod by the same architect; 
and it is by no muans improbable that Bishop Sker- 
ington employed for bis work whoever it was thit 
orcctud that more stately pile to the south of Cat- 
naivon." " Tho walls of llio traaseiits were, boirerer, 
in dimgeroiia condition. It was necessary that Ui^ 
portions of them should bo taken down and rebuilt ■ 
and in them were discovered many fragments of the 
earlier windows, — proving that the rebnildetB of tie 
time of Henry VtL, " with their costomary disregard 

*B.L,J. — In ' Aroli.CambrenBifl'(MewBeritflj voL 
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of the works of their prcdecossora, throw the details of 
tho older architect iuto the walls as more material 
unworthy of notice." " The Pcrpendieulftr work waa 
not very good or very iutcrcBtiiig ; and it wna detor- 
mined to replace tho Decorated windows of which so 
many portions had hocn found. Tho remains dia- 
coTorod of the South window agreed procisoly with 
tho portions in «'/«, — tho lower parts of tho jaraba 
and the cill. " But those which formed parts of the 
North window showed that tho existing jambs had 
been rofiscd and displaced ; that the width was not 
that of the original window ; that the jambs bad been 
tnnied inside out, and that one member had been cut 
away to suit a wall four inches thinner than the 
old ono."' 

" As regards the South window " (it is boat to quote 
the eiact words of Sir G, G. Scott) — " tho jambs being 
in their old places — the first question was bow many 
lights it had had. Ono side of ono of tho arches was 
found incorporated with a part of tho circle of the 
tracery. Tho width of this soomed to indicate a 
window of five lights, yet wo could net make it fit. 
In time, however, wo discovered a fragment which 
proved that instead of owe window of Jhe lights there 
bad been two windows of tuso lights, each with oirolos 
is the heads ; and, this fact proved, all became easy. 
But what was there to fill up the space over these two 
windows ? We found a large circle with nine cusps, 

' Sir Q. G. Scutt. ' Beoond Eeport." 
« Id. id., p. 21. 
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EtQfl with fragments of the mDoIdod orders which cur- 
rounded it, just agrooing with the space to hu filltd, 
and with the tliiukiicBB of the wall. This wg huvc, 
with coufideaco, placed ovor the two windows, and 
thuH porfooted this gronp." ' (Plate IT.) 

Tho North window proved to have been one window 
ot/our lighta (Plate III.). Eiteiisive reuuunB of thfl 
mullioiis wore found, including tho upper etonee both of 
tho central mnllion and tho jambs, each with carved 
oapittile. SpringorB of the tracery arches, " beaatifnl 
monldingB enriclied with tho dog-tooth," were aUo 
found ; bosidoB portiouB of tho cuspod tracety ciralet. 
And, " although the jambB which had been re-nsed 
had boon cropped in their thickncBs to suit a reduced 
wall, wo found many portions of unmatilated jamb 
Btonos which showed us their trno size." ■ Tb6 win- 
dows, thus happily restored, posBoss all the grace ani 
beauty of proportion which dietiiiguish the best wo^ 
of tho Early Decorated period. Portions of a fluid 
window wore also found, which was possibl; the east 
window of tho choir. 

The arches opening from tho nave aisles to the 
transepts have been restored in accordance with the 
many fragmentB of them disoovored in tho walls. 
ITio lower parts of their jamhs were found in «ilv. 
The levels of tho ancient floors, both of tljo Nonnan 
and Docoratod buildings, were much lower than those 
of the Perpendicular rebuilding, " while, oddly 

* Sir O. G. SooU, ' Second Keport,' p. 21. . ij_ jj^ 
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enongb, tbo floor of tliQ nurtlL troiiBept was cousi- 
dorably lowor tlina tlmt of tlio aoutli traasopt.'' ' In 
roBtoring tlio arcb opening to the north trausopt Bome 
alteration was uecosaary, ainco tlio old differenoo of 
loTol oould not bo retained. 

In tlio oast wftU of oacb transept waa a similar but 
wider arch, wliicli has been oarefully restored. That 
in tho north transept opened to tlie vostibulo of the 
muniment room ; that in tho south to a large chapel 
or double sacristy, tho foundations of which havo been 
discoTored, but which as yet has not boon rebuilt (see 
ground-plan). The transept arcb, although restored, 
has accordingly been walled up for tbo present. 

XI. Tho piors and arches of the great crosainii (now 
the central tower) wore, when Browne Willis wrote, of 
Decorated character, — portions, of course, of Dishop 
Anian's church. The ai'choB wore of throo orders ; 
the piors had imbedded shafts. Thoso arcbos were 
removed about tho year 1824 (when the organ screen 
— ante, § TV, — waa constructed), and were replaced by 
four-eontrod arches, at tho hoiglit of the cloroatory, 
and resting on corbels. Tho low and massivo cha- 
racter of the earlier piers and arches suggested to 
Willis that they were designed to carry a central 
tower ; and the osaminntion which has now boon made 
proves that lie was correct. Below tho bases of the 
fiftoonth century piors wore found those of the Nor- 
man piora, — proving that tho ground plan of tbo two 

•Id.fd. 
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bnOdinga wu in this portion idonticol. The nxpcmSa 
of Uit> thirteenth century piers were placed in ndvutce 
of the older Nonmm responds. TLo thirteenth cen- 
tury work (destroyed in 1824) liad clnsterod sliafts oa 
the north, sonth, uid east. The responds of the 
wostom arch were vast semicircultir piers. Frag- 
menta ci all these, as woU as of the nrches whid 
they cttrried, have been found ; and the present piers 
and archea hare been re-orected in accordance with 
them, but with soma additional Btrongth, necessary tia 
the support of the tower which will eventoally be 
raised on them. 

The addition of this tower (now only carried as 
high as the loof lino) will give much increased dignity 
and Cathedral character to the church. There is a blind 
arcade in the etage above the tower arches. The ardu- 
tL«tural armngoment of a central and western towers, 
iu line, unsupported and nnflankcd by others, is na- 
iicuol ; but it was formerly to bo found at Hereford 
iLiid at Ely. At Wymondham, in Norfolk, the two 
towers — one of which is, indeed, a shell — etill remain; 
and thore aro still two at Wimbome Minster. 

In the corner of the south aisle of the nave, ad- 
joining the south-west pier of the crosmng, was dia- 
uovered "an old respond in tUa, bclon^ng to nn 
earlier nave arcade than that now existing. It is 
rather a rich cluBtered pier, probably of the fonr- 
tcenth century; and its position shows the older nare 
to have been some three feet wider across from piUtr 
to pillar than the prosont one." 
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** Fragmenta of pillara and arcbes, also of the fonr- 
tee&tli century, bnt dUTering from theee, were found 
while Trnderpipning the foundations of those parts. 
This navo muet have been the latest part of tho old 
church, agreeing in stylo vnih the preficiit uutcr walls, 
and was of no great ago when Owen Glyndivr bnmed 
the Cathedral."" 

Xn. The architectural history of the eastern arm of 
the church ia BufGciently cloitr. It has already been 
mentioned that fouadations of tlic Nurmuu apee have 
been dieeovered, springing from the Norman btittrcsa 
still remaining in the south wall. This eastern tc^ 
mination of the Norman chnich was of no grcnt length. 
It formed, of course, the presbytery, with the high 
altar ; and the choir, as in most churches of its date, 
was placed under the central tower, and perhaps ex- 
tended westward into the nave. It would seem that 
this apse was found shoi't and inconvonient before the 
rebuilding under Bishop Anian ; since, in the south 
wall of the extended building, the jnmba of two lancet 
windows have been found, which, in Sir G. Scott's 
Opinion, arc " too plain to form a part of the beau- 
tiful work of the time of Edwartl I." However this 
may be, the eutitorn arm of the church, as it existed 
in the Decorated pcrind, was prolonged t« nearly 
donble the oictent of the Noramn apse. Jts termi- 
nation was square; and on the north side, pussllel 
with it, ostended a range of building (muniment room 

" 8cotl'd ' ScnoQd Eupori,' 
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Decorated character ae Bishop Anian's work. They 
wore pkced on either side of the choir, and close to the 
tower piers, paBsing quite through the wall. Above 
that on the south side a door opened £rom tho choir 
into tho chapel east of tho south troQsept. (This 
doorway still exists, and haB been restored; but is 
at present walled np, for the sake of strengthening 
tho toner.) Wo ore told that Bishop Anian Sat* 
(the "Sason"), who died in 1328, and was tho 
aneoessor, but one, of that Bishop Anian who began 
the restoration of the church, woa buried " in a wall 
between the choir and the altar ; " and one of these 
tomba is probably his. In 13G5 a. certain Tudor ap 
Grono ap Tudor was buried " in tho wall on the right 
aide of tho choir." The tomb, thorefore, on the south 
«de, is probably his. Both, however, are of the 
same date; and both must have been preparod, as 
was not unusual, during tho Decorated reconstruction 
of the choir. 

In the South Trainept an inscription against the 
wall records that tho body " intorrod within tliis wall, 
in a stone coffin," is supposed to be that of Owen 
Gwynedh, sovoroign Prince of Wales. " He reigned 
82 years, and died a.d. 1169. Both this prince and 
bis brother Cadwaloder were buried in this CatJiodral 
chnzch. History represents thorn as highly distin- 
guished for courage, humanity, and courteous manners. 
Their father, Gry%dh a]» Cynan, the last sovereign 
known by tlie title of King of Wales, overthrew Tra- 
haem ap Caradoc, and ascended tho throne of his 
attoeetore, a.d. 1079. lie was afterwards taken by 
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treaeheiy, and imprisoiied in tlie castle ftt Chester 
twelve years. Ho cBcapod, recovered the entire poe- 
Beesion of bis kiiigdom, reigned 57 years, and died in 
hia 83rd year. He waa buried near the great altai 
whieh, with the larger part of tho Fabrick, was de- 
stroyed during the insnrroction of Owen Glendwi, 
about A.r>. 1404." 

When Giraldos CambnmBiE wae at Bangor mUt 
Archbishop Baldwin in the year 1188, the tomha of 
tbo two princes, Owen and Cadwalader, wero shown 
to them in the presbytery, before the high altar. 
This was in tbo Norman church. But Owen had 
died excommonicatcd by St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
"obpnblicTun cum conBobrina inceBtum ; " and Arch- 
bishop Baldwin directed that tbo Bishop of Bangor, 
seizing a fit opportunity, should remove the body 
from tho church.' Whether this injunctiou was ever 
obeyed does not appear, and it is more likoly that it 
was neglected. We have only the local tradition in 
support of the belief that the coffin of tho prince was 
really immtired here ; and if removed at all, it was 
more likely to bave been to tho South wall of the 
Chancel than of the Transept. Above the inecnption 
a rude stone crucifix is built into the wall. The head 
of the Saviour is much inclined on the n'ght side. 

' "Oetenatiiii est nobis principia Oenei Bcpulchmin, qui in 
prealijtcrin ooram altaro cum fratre juniore Cadwaladro, in 8p» 
lanoa dnpliai jacobunt: quanqurun tajnen Oeneus ob pabUonm 
oum MQBobilna inceatttm, a iKato oiar^e Tboma extKinuiiimi- 
oatng obierit Injnucto itaqae loci illiiiB episoopo nt visa oppor* 
tunitutc et occsaiono oiptata, corpnB ab eoclesta quantociiu 

ojicerDt, |ier lltora maritioa iter inonnclantei arripoi 

mas." — Uinldoa, Itin. Eambrim, iL 6. 
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Another memorial in the church desorvcs mention. 
This is a tablet in the North Traaaept for tho Revo- 
•nnd Goronwy Owon, — a, Welsh " Foot" of groat locnl 
reputation. Ho was, according to tho iuseriiition, 
bom in Anglesey in 1722; was ednoatod at Jeeus 
Collogo, Oxford.; and " omnibna fcie honiB literia 
imbutna patriam linguam dovLnctiBsimo amoro ex- 
ooloit, Btmt, ditavit Tandem qnnm illi bono do. 
literis, bene de patria morito nulluB tamcn HceconaB 
arriderot, nullus cam patronus cicipcrot, id quod eni 
negarant apud cxteros qumrcnB porfugium in traos- 
atlanticiB torris obscurua vixit, ignotns obiit. No talis 
viri ponituB ozolcBcat memoria hoc qualccnnque ait 
monumeatum Monenees aui ot alii quidam ^^Ao/iouuot 
ponondum cnraverunt, Mtioocsxsi," Eight lines of 
WelBb TCTBO foUow. 

XIV. Boforo tho proBent restorayon was begun, 
among tho few poi'tions of viaiblo work moro ancient 
than tho time of Honry VII., were tho base-mouldB 
of tho building extending along the north eide of tho 
choir, and containing the mnuiment room and chapter 
honse. These woro snfSciont to Bhow that this building 
had formed part of (he Decorated work. But it had 
been rebuilt in the Perpendicular period or later. 
All the windows were of modem character, and tho 
greater part wore cloaed. The condition of tho int&- 
rlor indicated long continued neglect and decay. 

This range of bnilding, forming an nialo of equal 
length with the choir, haa been entirely rooonatructod ; 
and here tho return baa boon made to tho Early Dcoi> 
rated of tho time of Ejdward I., in accordance with 
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1ii0 fJ M iriBtw cf Ao fl»*^ iff ^ 1niw4MNdch» Thft mml 
iPMfeed^ dMnoBy into nldali Ao liitiiniift is flmyoi^ 
4i0 eirtum «dk cf Ae teoMpik mwm mi wol 
ivgHi-chaiBilMS* On tibo omI rils o(f fiiui Aecokitii 
i^HpuNwIi Iqr rtepi to flio mrtilwilo cf flio mmfawm 
lOQM. IV fliui ^ortibnto tihaee it aibo t eatog ca^ 
tmiMiii AeaortliwaU; and atein •Moni from il 16 
Ae flbapler loom alKnraw The mniime&i xoon iMgfoii^ 
k Halted Ij foar OBaU wiiid0w% tip^ 6MfeiraD 

«ii two in llie norttu Li llie iqpper loom is no^ 
smBged Ae Hbfsij beloogiBg to the dbsptear, iribidk 
hasidai Ae ftmoas Pontifiosto of Bidiop Anssn, boesti 
cf some meAldiiies end Btophensos and of whidi 
s eaieftiny diswii iqp oslilogiie has been pnUidftad* 
This building is toofod wifli tiaiisfeise iidge% Md 
gables fiunng north. 

XV* Betnrning to the exUrimr of the Oathedial, 
the bnttresses of the nave walls, and the windows of 
the nave, should be observed. The difference in the 
two sides may perhaps indicate that the north wall of 
the nave is more ancient than the sonth, although 
both formed part of the church rained by Owen 
Glyndwr. The buttresses on the south side are 
plain, and rise in two stages. Those on the north 
side have three sets-off, and are banded by a string 
course running along below the windows. In the 
head of each buttress is a trefoiled recess. (For the 
south side of the nave, see the Frontispiece^ 

The doorways, north and south in the nave, have 
continuous mouldings, without imposts ; and may be 
compared with the earlier work of similar character 
at St Asaph. 
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By far the most intorcsting part of tbe aitcrior, 
however, is the Sonlh Tmnxept. Before tLo roatorfttion 
three buttreesos esiBting on the south front of the 
transept wcro the pi'incipal oviilonces of the recou- 
etzuctioa of the chiu'ch by Bishop AniaQ. Two of 
these were at the angles of the front ; and the third, 
mnoh ehortur, below the great window. The buttresses 
wesa in complete rain; but suf&ciont remained to 
ahow their Tory fine charactoi", Thoy were gabled, 
and their corners were moulded and shai'ted; the 
Bhafts, which had long perished, having been in four 
lengths in each buttress, sjid tied by moulded bands. 
The design was nearly the same as that of the (then 
far more ruined) buttrosaoa of the Lady Chapel at 
Ohester, — indicating, in the opinion of Sir G. G. Soott, 
that thoy were the work of the same arehitect, 

In eiamining tho more modem side walls of the 
transept numerous remains of buttresses wcro found, 
"nearly similar in design to thoeo still existing, 
though in parts somewhat richer, and having foliated 
carving both in connection with their caps and bases."' 
They proved tbe former osistenco of five additional 
battreasea, — though where theso stood is uncertain. 
Two may have flanked tho east and west eidea of the 
transept, and three tho east end of tbe chancel. " I 
have asaiuuoil," writes Sir G. G. Scott, " the appropria- 
tion of the first two, thongh unable to account for tho 
flanking buttresses differing (a little) from the front 
ones. The evidence, however, seemed to me eon- 
elusive; for wo bavo stones showing that tbe lower 
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portion of Ae hdgbt of one of these battteBEce vat 
inooriMiratcd with the end wall of an aisle; and we 
have the actual intereoction of the coping of the gftblfl 
of Bach aiBlo vith the bnttrose, for nhich I can inur 
gino no place cicepting at the end of the cast tusle cS 
the sonth transept, already proved to have existed, 
and nliich it perfectly suita, and of whose roof it 
gives na the pitch. Hero, therefore, I have placed it"^ 
(See Title-paffc.) 

The trnuBtJiit has accordingly been reBtorod with the 
additional buttrcssce. And in the cotirse of resterii^ 
the south window it was fonnd that the shrirt central 
buttress ms in its original position, and that it had 
uot been lessened, mnce it agreed precisely with the 
plan of the central pier of the Decorated window. Tbo 
remaining fragments of buttresses hare been boilt op 
at tbo cost cud of tbo choir. 

The ctTbel tabUi terminating the walla of transept 
and choir have been restored in accordance wiUi ei- 
tensive remains found in the debria. Those of the 
transept have trefoiled arches, were carried on corbels, 
and have iitutrefoils in the eponilrils. Those in &b 
oboncol di£for slightly, and have no qnatrefinls. 
(Plato IV.) The high roof of the choir ia, as has been 
said, modem. 

The rentrat toufer has not, as yet, been carried above 
the roof. Bnt the engraving {Frontitpieee) will show 
in what manner it ia intended to complete it. It 
will bo seen that this central tower i 
loftier than Bishop Skeviogton's at the west end. 



' 'Second Beporl,' p. 21. 
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NOTE TO PAKT I. § XV. 

The remarkable buttreseea of the South Tmnaept ahonld bo 
compared with those of Uie Lady Chajiol at Chester. They 
greatly resemble ouch other, and were probably the work of 
the same architect. Sir G. Q. Scott thus refers to them in a 
lecture oa the ' Architectural Eietory of Chester Cathedral ' 
(Chester, ie70> 

" Both works " (tlio Lady Chapel at Cheater and the Tran- 
septs of Bacgor) " muBt have been built at about the aoms 
time : the days of Edward L ; that at Chester erected, pro- 
bably, during the time of the frequent visits of that great 
king, while engaged on his U'arB against Llewellyn ; that at 
Bangor, let us hope, as a kind of ' CbapoUe expiatoire,' after 
the overthrow of that valorous prince, and the appropriation 
of his principality, Anyhow, he was over oscillating between 
Chester and Bangor. He was here (at Chaster) either as a 
prince or a king in 1256 and 1274 ; again, when marching 
against Wales, in 12T6 ; again, for the siege of Bhuddlan, In 
127B; again, in 1281, 1282, and 1283, when, on St. Augus- 
tine's Day, he, with Queen Eleanor, heard mass in our 
Church (Chester) on his return from a Welsh campaign ; 
again, in the following year ; and ten yean later, a^in, to 
■appresB the rising of Prince Madoc; and in 1800 the Welsh 
did homage here 1« the young Prince Edward, the first 
Prinoe of Wales who was heir to the Engllab throne, And 
it is, to say tlie \easl, interesting to find at each place what 
may be called sisl«r works of his period." 



BANGOR CATHEDRAL. 



PART II. 

' fiitnrj of t|[t S": iDilJ! ^feort ^ofins of 

rpHE KB of Bangor, of wlilch the dioceae waa cn-extriisive 
-*- wiih the principality of Gwynedd, was founded, 
according to tradition, by Dtiuiol Wyn,or Daniel, who died 
in the year 584.* Daniel ii menliuned ob Bisliop of Rangor 
by Ricemaroh in hia ' Life of St, David,' and in the ' Book 
of Llandaff,' bat notliing certain ia known alxiut him j 
■od allhongh be was recognised as a saint, no life of St. 
Daniel is known to be in exinence, and jiocisibty it wu 



The name of the placo at which the sea was fixed indi- 
cates that St. Daniel had oither fonnd hcra, or had gathered 
ibout him, one of those greBtoompaniesofoa>nolBte8 which 
were then not unfrequent in Wales. (See ' St. David's," 
Part II.) Ban-ehor, the "head" or "chief* choir, was' 
the name by which many of them were known ; and St. 
Daniel's Bangor iias constantly been confounded with 
Bangor Iscoed, near Cheater, the inhabitants of which were 
massacred by the heathen Ethelfritli of Northumbria be- 
fore hia attack co Cheatar in 613.' There was posaibly 

■ 'AnnaloaCambriio' — "CXLannns, Dieptraitio Danielia B«i- 
ooma." Ho waa, it ia said, buried, whi^re ho prubably died, 
in Bftrdaey Island. " In ea, ut fertiir, iofiiiita sanolorum sepnltn 
■ant oorpora; tbique jaccre testantur oor[)ita tieali Danielia 
BaDohorensis episoopi." Giraldus Camb. ' Itin. Kambrice.' ii. 0. 

* The two places are confoundoil by William Ot MHlmeabury, 
' de Qwtis Begum,' L. i. c, IT, iii bis aoconni of the nasgacra. 
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a regular enaxaAm of bishops from the time of Danid 
ODward ; but no records of the seo of Bangor during il» 
indepeodont Welsb period etist, although Welsh bisbopi 
holding it are occssiiinally msntioaed. Elbotiuc Arolu- 
eptacopus Ouenedotiw " — (Venedutia or GwyQedd ; the litlB 
of archbishop is of no more value here thsa wbere it ii 
aasigiied to the Bishopa of Llaudaff or St. David : see thn 
General Introduction to this vulume)^occurB in the 
' Annales Carobriie' between the jears 768 and 809 — (ba 
caused tha observance of the Roman B^ter to be adoiilri 
in Nurth Wales) — and others are meatioood in 92H 
(Preface to the ' Laws of tluwel Dda ') and in 945 (* Ana. 
Cambriw'). lolOWMadoc Min," Bishop of Bangor, is 
said to have bGon inatrumeutal iu the death, thiough 
treacherf, of GrilBth ap Llewelyn. ' Arcluelogia Cut- 
brensis, 1851," 2nd Series, vol. a. p. 213. The letter 
addreased in 1U5 by the Chapter of St. David's te Pops 
EitgeniuB HI,, reapeciiog the right of St. David's to tia 
metropoUtan dignity, aaaerts that three Biahopa of Bangor 
— Bevedun, Morgleis, and DuTan — had been consecrated by 
Sulien of St. David's (1071-1088) and Joseph of St. David's 
who died in 1064, This may hava been the case, allhough 
the letter itself is of somewhat questionable veracity. 

The continuous history of the see begins only in the 
year 1092; when the- Norman King and Church forced 
into it a certain Ilervi or IJerveue, a Briton, in favour with 
William Rufus and afterwards confessor U> Henry L 
Bishop Hervd wan consecrated hy Thomas Archbishop of 
York, tha see of Canterbury being then vacant. He wag 
neither nominated, nor was the election ratified, by the 
Prince of Gwynedd ; and, so long as ha occupied the see, he 
was iu tonstnnt unrfaro with his rude flock, against whom 
he tried in vain the weapons of excommunication and of 
the temporal sword;" at last ho fled to England, having 
' " Hio cum Episcopfttn fnngeretur Hervens, gentetn effeism 
nimia ansteritale tractabat; videns tantam iu moribnB odiwd 






sought, liut failed, to be traiiaktQri to varioiiB seea, capo- 
cidllf to Lisieux, A.D. 1107. At what time lie kft Wales 
docs not a|>pciu', but at the death of Richnrd, Abbot of 
Elty, in 1107, Bishop Hervd was appointed "administrator" 
BiitiL UiD elcctiun of a new abbot. This, however, never 
took place. Ely was made the place of n new episcopal 
Bee — the diocese attadicd to it being Bopnmtcd from the 
then vast diocese of Lincoln ; and, in U09, Herv^ became 
the first Bishop of Ely. He died in 1131. (For the his- 
I017 of the foundation of the now see, refer to ' Ely Cathe- 
dral,' I'art n.) 
Tlie see of Diingor remained vacant uuti] 
La.d. 1120-113D.] Davtd, a. Welshman (Walensom natione, 
'Ann. Ecoles. Wigorn.'), from the Scottish Abbey of 
Wurahnrn, elected by the Prince of Gwynedd,* was con- 
secrated at Westminster by Ralph Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, to which see he made a profesiion of canonical 

[a.d. 1140 — llGl.] Maniuo or Maueicb, "Tir eximiie 
roligionis," elected by the Welsh (a olero et n populo Bnn- 
gomensis ecclesim), was presented to King Stephen in the 
castle of Worcester, and, after some persuasiun, took the 
oath of fidelity to hirn. He was consecrated by the Arch- 
biahop uf Canterbury, to whom he made a profession of 

perveteitatem, tinam ncioa facile posset tolcrore. Unde, qiKHl 
epiaeopali timori imllatn Borvobant revereutiam, gladluni hit 
■I'nttuu ud eoa domoDdos eserouit, nunc crebro oDatbenutto nnno 
propinquorum ot Bltorum hominum eos oocmina multltDdine. 
Nea minor fuic coram contra earn rebellio. Tanto peiiculo ei 
in^tebant, ut fratreni ejus poiimerent, simiti mode cum puni- 
tuii si poaaent in oum mnnns injiceie. ElpaTit episcopas JQ- 
grnens infortiuiiiim, plntimlsquo suorum iiilcrfectis aut giaviti.-r 
Toluetatis, Tirlens qaod anioia sun qmcreretur, ut congmoi b>i- 
beiet dcfonsores, ail regis Aiigliio confugit patroolnium, ntila 
■itd coDsecntus eiiliiim." Rio. Menaa Hist. EUends. 

' "Eleotom a Principe GriUluo, olero et populo Walliai." — 
' Oontio. Flat. Wigorn.' — Bee Haddun and Btubbs, L 314. 



Jangor Salbrilral. 

obedieno& Oirm Gwynoil and his tootha Cadwrnhder 
(the princes buried in Bangor (dihedral. Fart L) pro- 
(estol, bul in Taia, agBLiast this electioo. 

Prom Uw ileBCh of Haarice io 1161 the see appears to 
havG muined ncant notil 1177. In this interval took 
pboe the great stntggle between HecrjIL and Archbishop 
ThoniBa of Caotvrbar; — th« Isltcr of whom attempted, 
bat to Tain, to impose a Nonoan bishop on the see of 
Baogur. The ca«t>ly of the see daring its vacancy was 
given by the archbishop to Dariil, Archdeacon of Bangor ; 
hat the canons were not allowed a free electicin, and, 
mppar«iitljr nritb the consent of Owen Prince of Gwynedd, 
Ihey (and their Archdeacon David) sought to have their 
own caodidaif, whose name does not appear, consecrated by 
L kn Irish Ushop. For this they are severely repritnaoded by 
I ArehbUhop Thomas. It is uncertain whether they actually 
I vbtiiined a bishop thus oonsectated, thongh it is passible.* 
' It WM iiol uniil stven years after the deaih of Thomas of 
Canterhory that 
[AJik 1177— 1190.] GniAiKra,orOirTSinmi,wasooiuaorsted 
at Ameshnry by Archbisbop Richard. It is possible that 
he is the same as Wido BufFus, Dean of Waltham, who 
had been one of Henry's ambassadors to the Pope i^^nst 
Becket in 1165, and who res^ned his deanery in 1177. 
It was during his episcopate that Archbishop Baldwin, 
accompejiied by Gerald de Barry (GiraldoB Chmbrensis), 
[reached the Crusade throaghont Wales. They were re- 
ceived "decenter" by the bishop at Bangor, On the 
ibllowii^ day the archbishop sang mass at the high altar, 
•s he did in every Welsh caUiedral, " tanqnam investituriB 
sigDum," — and Bishop Gnianoa or " Gwiawn," as he is 
called in the * Brut,' was compelled to take the cross at the 
great importnnity of the archbisbop and his followers, and 

* A series of Utters and documents relating to this period 
will be fonnd in Haddan and Stubbs, i 361-379. 
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to the despair of his own flock/ At his death the aee 
(which Girnldua asserts woa then offered to himself) re- 
mained viLcaat, for some unknown reason, until 

[a.d. 1 195 — 1 19C.3 Alab was consecrated to it by Archhisliop 
Huhert. His successor was 

[a,d. 1197 — 1213.] KoQBBT or Shbewsboht, against whom 
a Welsh opposition arose, parallel to the great and almost 
contemporary strife at St. David's (see that Cathedral, 
Part II.), which lived on in tbe form of appeals to the 
Pope until at least 1203. The claitnaut, " dlcena se legi- 
timum eleotnm de Beugor, ct Robertum ab Archiepiscopo 
anperintniBUm " was the Sub-prior of Ahcrconway, whose 
appeals were unauccessful. The see was vacant from 
1213 till 

[a-d. 1316-123G,] Cadooan, Martin, Abbot of Blanchland 
(i.e. Whitland), was consecrated, and made his profi^ssioD 
to CanterboTj. In 1236 he resigned the see, and was 
received in the Cistercian monastery of Dor, where he died 
and was buried. 

[a.d. 1237—1267.] ItioiiARD. In 1241, togeiLer with the 
Bishopof St. Asaph, he liocame guarantee for the flubmisaion 
of David, Prince of North Wales, to Henry III. Bishop 
Richard suffered greatly from the wars and agitations of 
that troubled time. In 1248 he took refuge from them in 
the Abbey of St. Aiban's, and remained there until his 
diocese had somewhat recovered from the waste aad rapine 
to which it had been subjected." Succeeding years, how- 
ever, brought him little improvement, and at length, " in 
deaolatione [lositus, et circundatus undiquo laqueis," he 
implored itennission from the Pope, Clement IV., to resign 
his see. The letter is curiously passionate, and shows that 

' Oiraldns, 'Itin. Kombrite,' ii. 6. The bishop took the cross, 
"onm magna suorum ipsa in ecclesia kmonlatloae, roitera- 
billqiie sob boibara qnaduini vocifemlione utriusque sezus liomi- 
Dunk tam clatnere qtiiuiL niiErore." 

» "Donee episcoputus ejua, qui per bellum d 
aliquantulum leslBurarctur." MatL Par., p. 649, 



lLi>i*iVim.ii» Hinnir^imn" '-* -**■-■ — "- * 

■* m—i" k* wntt% "^obk voaCecor, et polaa ad tm, 
D SInl eo&jagiimt, quo me pf^ 
1 iaitn- 
■ ii|L»Miili omralis, eolrera dignenum.** 
Ba 4nl im ite nna jor (l^T) is wkicit this letter *a 

[t.A. I Ml 11 *i] Asux, Ua Bcoeflior, b&d been Anb- 

JM lifil^l— J Hill mm iii|[irilfiiT-nr — it*- T' " 

AsUtMaoBMlBlSIZ littkor nothiagisknowncf 
ha ^MWil Urtvj. Il WM is Iu3 lime that the Satma 
Outabil el Gk^K iM* dcstroTcd bj Sra. Auiao set to 
writ to rWU it. *ad ntncli of the beuitifal De«onud 
«atk wUeh ba ttcoBtly («& rettorEd to light mnH be 
(tkn L S§ 2, 3.) It wai Aniui irba 
I, tb* iu&at PFisce of Wales, ban in 
t not ID the Eagle Tower, whieb wu 
k «f the ' Um of 
d is Ftut I. s a 

[Ajt. lan^— UOa.} Oaxmn *r TonnsTH ; eoueentol al 
CliiliiK"'!''*'''^'*'^"' 1"''°**™^*^'*""'" T"*™^' 

[aa I3CIA— asn.] AMtMS -Sia." or the " 8axi»,* w»- 
fgaiiril Is tk miaiii of Caaterbnir it » tecDcded that 
haawihBiid'i&qitedun mnro' between the choir uA 
Ae tiXn, a^ a bnb Ittely dkooreted io this |<MitioB a 
yvMOj im. (AM L) Ba n, nys Bmwne WilB^ 
"the «lf bUtop wkota aepaltnn id tlw c at hei it l m 
takaa wttiee of ^ asj aathon before the Ba&nnitka.* 

C*j». 1338 — 13S7.] BU.TTHXV EsiQuniLB. (Godwin. 
withmt KBtbodtj, moerta a oatun Lewis bctweeB Aaaaa 
Sua Ukd Matthew.) 

[juD. 1357— I3e&] Tbojus EnnvruD w«i a very Uaraed 
DomiBkaD of Oxiiwd. Bj his nill be Wtc* lOOL " ad 
Kpantiaiwm'' toward) the Tcatontian of his TMb e to l 



will be fainiit in Haddm and Stnbha, L 49a 
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diuroh — indicaling apparently that tlie work begun by 
Biabop AniaD wob not as yet entirely completed. 

[a.D. 1361) — 1370.] Gbbvab de Castbo, intruded by Pope 
Urban, was conaecrated at Avisnoa He wns, like his pre- 
dec^BBor, a Dominican. 

[a.d. 1371—1372.] HowEL ap Groso. 

[a.d. 1372— trans, to neretord 1375.] John Gilbert. From 
Hereford he paased to St. David'a in 1389, and died in 
1387. 

[a.d, 1376 — 1398.] Jobs Swaffham was traoakted from 
Cloyne. He was a Carmelite of Lynn. In 1387 he ob- 
tained a grant of the Binecures of Llanynys and Llanvair 
towards the repair of his cathedral and maintenance of four 
chaplains to ofSciate in the choir. 

[A.D. 1400 — trans, to Eochester 1404.] Hichabd Yo0mo : 
was Bput in 1401 into Germany by King Henry IV. to 
accomit for the dethronenieat of Richard II. It seems, 
says Browne Willis, that " he made a pretty long stay," 
and the temporalities were taken into the hands of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury {February 26, 1403), " oh 
n^ligentiam episcopi in romotia agentis." Either beforu 
his German embassy or after his return, he was imprisoned 
for some time by the Wtlsh, who had risen against 
Henry IV. It was in the year of Bishop Yoimg'a tranala- 
Him to .Rochester that the Cathedral of Anian was burnt 
by Owen Glendower. (Part I.) 

Lewis Bifobt, who Buccee<i.ed, wna never recognised by 
the English king or archbiEhop. He was apixjinted by 
the interest of Owen Glendower, and was tranalated by the 
Pope to Rosa in 1418 ; but he ap[n?artd as " Ludovicus 
Bangoreneis" at the Council of Constance. The next 
recognised bishop was 

[a.d. 1408 — trans, to St. David's 1418.] Benedict Nioollb, 
rector of Staplohridge, in the diocese of Salisbury. 

[A.D. 14ia — trans, to Carlisle 1423.] William Babrow, 
Canon of Lincoln. 
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[i.D. H23 — ^1434.] Joan Cudbrow, C&aon of ChJchesU 

[a.d. 143ft— 1M7.] Thomas CHEarron. 

[a.i>. U48— trara. to Hereford 1453; died 1474.J Je 
Stasbket i ft Cannolite of Oxford, reputed lUs mcti 
learned man of his Order. He wbs bom at Btanhory, ut 
Morwonatow, on tho bordor of Devon and Cornwall; anfl 
in his trill be buqueaths a silver cruciflx, gilt, to the chmdi 
of Morwenflow, where he was baptised ; and 3M. to Ihe 
C'ftlliedral of Bangor to be expended " ad ej us tantummodo 
edificationem." The fabric blill lay in the ruin to which it 
had beeo reduced b; Owen Oleodower. 

[a.d. 1453 — 1464.] James Blaeedoh was translated fnnu 
Achonry. 

It will be romarkud that tbrougbont this period, and, 
indeed, with little cliaoge to the end, the see of Bangor was 
held by men of tittle note or distinction ; and tho few ei- 
cciilions were speedily transiated elsewhere. The see was 
nearly aa poor as St. Asaph, and was placed more com- 
pletely in the midst of the " Wild Welsh." 

[a.d. 14G5 — 1494,] Eicbabd Edenham. 

A.D. 1494^— trans, to Salisbury 1500 ; thence to Canterbury ia 
luOl; died 1503,] Hbnrt Dbase, Prior of Llanthonj, 
which he held t'« commendam with Bangor tmtil his tiani- 
lalion. He hiiilt much at Uanthony, where the gatehouse 
retains his shield of armai andwaa a great benefactor to 
Bangor, which ho raised from itBmins. (Part L) Ha 
rebuilt the choir, and, on his translation to Salisbury, left 
to his successor at Bangor a crozierand mitre of great value, 
on condition that he would finish what Bishop Deane had 
begun. He recovered also "divers parcels of land" for 
tlio see; particularly the Island of Seals (Tnys y Moel- 
rhoniaid), between Holyhead and Anglesea. 

[a.d. 1500—1504,] Thomas Pioott, Abhot of Chertsey, 
which he held in commeada-m. 
}. 1505— trans, to Carlisle 1509.] John Fesnt, Abbot of 
Leicester, which lie held in commendam. He was buried 



gis|i)pB Sliii6intffmi Jo gulkltg. 
in St. Margaret's Church, Leicester, where hit 



[ajj. 1509 — 1533.] Thomab Skibtinotos, or Skefpdigton, 
called also Pace ; bora at Skirvington, in LeioostetBhire ; 
made bia profession as a Cistercian monk at Menval, in 
Warwickshire, and passed for his education to 3t. Ber- 
nard's, the Cistercian house in Oaford, now part of St. 
John's College, He became Abbot auooeasively of Waver- 
ley and of Ceanlieu, and held tho latter in eam/nwndami 
with the Bishopric of Bangor. Ho lived almost entirely 
at Beauliou, as Bishop Figott bod done at Chertsey ; 
hut was a great bcnefsctor to Bangor, where be built 
the tower and nave of the cathedral (Part I.). He 
Boems also to have done something for his native place 
of Skirvington, where his arms (arg. a chevron sable bo> 
tween three gillyflowers proper) remain in one of the church 
windows, with tlio inscription, " Orate pro Thoma Pace, 
Epiacopo Bangor." Ho oriiored by his will that his body 
abould be buried in tho choir at Beaulieu and his heart in 
his own cathedral, before tho image of St, Daniel. 

[aj). 1531— trans, to SaliBbury 1539 ; died 1567.] Johh 
Salcot or Capon, Abbot of Hyde. 

[a.d, 1539 — trans, to Chester 1541.] John Biedj had been 
su&ngan Bishop of Penrith. 

[a-d. 1542 — 1553.] Abtbub Bulkelbt. According to God- 
win and to Fuller, he was bom in Anglosca ; " but it 
matters not much had he never been born, who, being 
bred Doctor of the Laws, had either never read, or wholly 
forgotten, or wilfully would not remember, the chapter 
' de aacHles'to ;' for he spoyled the bishoprick and sold the 
five bells ; being so ovor-ofGcious that he would go down 
to the soa to eeo them shipped; which in my mind 
amounted to a second soiling of them .... he was him- 
self suddenly deprived of his sight, who had deprived tha 
toflrer of Bnngor of the tongue thereof."' Godwin asserts 
' Puller, ' Worthies, Wales.' 




of bb tMhadnL* Bt wkkm to Ian dwrwd » gocd, 
MUMrUnw k bad cfcanwiet I ud hewwoertahilj tte fast 
UiSiup «h» Iiad l«n nridfM for man dian » ceatmy. 
Ba WH naliirumM* ta Um Uimb Uin»gti which Im tiTed -, 
ml Im ■■■■—lull to ■ poor bbhofvic, mUiotit Uie power o( 
bolilliil b flaiii«ii«rfaiii inob u abbey as had been enjojed 
by nanj of bli pradeeeewn. Thi! porertj ti the am it 
nUiuiBnlly «ba<ra by Umm contluuiLil holdii^s, and bj the 
nou-iMJdunca or tbo bbbopi. 

[A-D. 1&55— use.] WiLLUU OLrsKE, Frveiiicot of Qoeoi'B 
Onlltgat Caui bridge. 

[*.a 166D — IC'i'l.] noivuKD Mevbick. "1 have nothiog 
to add of hlrii," aayii t'tillrr, "snvo tha.t ha was father to 
Sir Ollly Mejrrick, Knight, who kst ida life for eiigaging 
with the Gorl of Ebsox, IGOO." 

[a.d. 1G08 — 1D8G.] NicowB BoBiSBOit. 

[*.D, 1680 — trnna. to ChsBter 1595.] HnoB Bellott. 

[a.d. ICOG— troiu. toChesUr 1697; thence to London 1604; 
died 1607.] Richard Vauob&n. 

[a.d. 1598 — 1616.] Hbsby Rowlands. He bought new 
bollB for Bishop Skirrington'B tower, and fonnded two 
FellowBhips at Jesus College, Oxford, 

[a.d. IGIG— 1681.] LewibBatlet; Fellow of Jesns College, 
Oxford; Chaplain to Henry Prince of Wales; and Trea- 
surer of St. Paura, London. 

[a.i>. 1G32— 1033.] Datid Dolbbk, 

[A.D. 1634—1637.] Edmukd QiuFFiTH, Dean of Baogor. 
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~~[4.D. 1637—1605.] William Hoberts, Sub-dean of WelU. 
Do suETered much during the CivU War, but lived through 
it, waa rcstoied, aud revived the services of his cathedraL 
By his will he bequeathed 1001. toward " beautifyiug " the 

[a.d. 16CC — 1C73.] BoBEBT Moroah, Archdeacon of 
Merioneth. 

[a.d. 1673 — 1089.] IIoMFBBT Lloyd, Dciin of Gt, Aeaph. 
He procured an Act of I'arliamont by which the revemifls 
of the Archdeaconry of Cangor and the sinecure Eectoiy of 
Lknrhaiodr in Kiumcrch were annexed to the see, 

[a.d. 16B9— trans, to Hereford 1701 ; died 1712.] HcuPHSXy 
HoilPBBETB, Dean of Bangor. 

[a.d. 1702 — trans, to Meiith 1715.] John Evjbb. 

[a.D. 1710— Irans. to Hereford 1721 ; thence to Salisbury 
1723; theace to WinchoBter 1784 ; died 1761.] Bek-jauin 
HoADLEr. Hoadlcy never visited Bangor (it is said from 
an apprehenaion of party fury); but it was while holding 
this see that ho preached (1717) hia famous sermon on ihe 
test, "My kingdom la nut of tliia vrorld," for which ho 
was condenncd by Convocation, and which gave rise to 
the war of pcna known as tho " Bangorian Controversy." 
(See ' Winchester Cathedral,' Part II.) 

[a.d. 1721 — trans, to Liucoin 1723.] IticnAQD BEYiiDLDa, 
Dean of Peterborough. 

[a.d. 1723— trans, to Norwich 1727.] William Bakeb. 

[a.d. 1728 — trans, to Salisbury 1731 ; thence to London, 
1718 } died 1701.] Tuomab Shbrlock. (See ' Salisbury 
Cathedral,' Part II.) Bisliop Sherlock's sermons have been 
often reprinted. 

[a.d. 1734^1737.] CiiABLM Cecil, translated from Bristol. 

[a.D. 1738— trans, to York 1743 ; theoce toCaoterbury, 1747 j 
died 1757.] Tuouas UEaEiNO. (See 'York Cathedral,' 
Part n.) 

[a.d. 1743 — trans, to York 1717 j thence to Cantorbury, 
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1757; died 17.W.] Matthew Hbttok fbllowwi ibed 

vaQce of his pnideceBsor. 
[a.O. 1718 — Irang. to ItocheaWr 1756.] Zachbbt Pi* 
[*.D. 175&— unua. to Liclifield 1708; thence to 1 

1771 ; diod 17H7.] JoB» Ehebtok. 
[a-B. 1769 — 177<.] John Eweb wm tmisUtcd from Llutdsl 
[a.d. 1775— trans, to Canterbury 17B3 j died 1806,] Jons 

MOOBE. 

[i.D. 1783~180a] Jqhs WAaara; transUttd from St 

Diivid'B. 
[A.D. 1800— trans, to St. Aenph 1806.] Wiujam Clkatxej^ 

t»UBl»t«d from Chester. 
[a.d. 1807— Inuifl. to London 1809.] John ItAKDOLra ; tr 

lAted from Oxford. 
[a.ii. 1809—1830.] Hbsbt WnxtAK Majesdis ; 

foun ChesWt. 
[a,o. 1830—1859,] Ceribtofhbb Bethbll ; ti&nBlatod ft 

[4.II. 1859— .] Jaueb Coujuuors CAUPCBiOfc 




